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PREFACE. 



The advent of Kossuth in the United States, and 
the intense interest universally felt in the cause which 
he represents, create a demand for an American biog- 
raphy of the distinguished man, and a condensed his- 
tory of the struggle that summoned him to the council- 
chamber of State, and to the field of battle. Notices 
of both have appeared, and excellent books on Hun- 
gary are accessible to all. But many current sketches 
of the Magyar Chief, and the scenes through which 
he passed, are incorrect. Besides, the people have 
neither time nor inclination to study the annals of any 
nation, in detached fragments, or elaborate detail; 
a comprehensive view of great events and men, is the 
more popular and useful narrative. The volume now 
offered to the reader is designed to meet this want. 
Not only were a number of foreign works consulted, 
among which the interesting Memoirs of Count 



Tl FKEFAGOL 

Pnlnly and hk Lady, and the Annala of in^plrm^ mtj 
be particiilarl J mentioned ; but other important fiKSts 
were furnished by the Count, and by permission the 
Yolome is dedicated to him, though it was not possiUe 
to submit the pages to his eye for correction. 



The brief Introduction by Mr. Chreeley is a 
glance at the misacm qf gified leaders in reyolutioiiaiy 
times. A large part of the Appendix was compiled 
ftom sources approved by the noble Hungarian to 
whom allusion has been made. 

This volume is therefore added to the records of a 
^fignUr and brave people, whose pantings after finee- 
dom have an impersonation in Louis Kossute, with 
the hope that while it is not devoid of interest^ it may 
elevate the aims of youth, and teach again the lesacm 
that goodness alone can confer immortality — that 
moral excellence embalms the memory of even J^um* 
Ue bene&\ictosi of a struggling n^^e. 



INTRODUCTION. 



QwuT MCB^ II Bot BiAdo, ETo at least prored by |;reat oocasiooa. 
But for the latter, we might poaseiB bat ooald not certainly reoogniid 
tnd amredly diatmgwiBh the foraier. How many a " fliate» iaglorious 
liHtoii" has gone down to the grave imheard of beyond the narrow 
«rea of bla YiDage or neighborhood, for want of those opportunities 
which proclaim the Patriot and Hero, we may not know; but we may 
Jodge i^}prozimately from the fkct that a spirit of popular resistanoo 
to tyranny has very rarely been crushed for want of a fit and competent 
leader of the aroused, determined masses. The names of Leonidas, of 
ArmSBiuiy of TeH, Wasldngton, Kosciusko, Hofer, Pahifox and hondredt 
of others are inseparably blended with the great struggles whereof they 
were severally the chieft, and they serve as a cheering assurance to 
op pr sisad natioDS throughout all time that the arms of a stout-hearted 
and despot-hating people, when nerved by bold and virtuous hearts to 
alrike for Liberty, will never be paralyzed by the want of a competent 
ted to direct their efforts. 

Of the many popular leaders who were upheaved by the great co»- 
viWoBaof 1848 hito the foll^sunligfat of European celebrity and Ameri- 
can popular regard, the world has already definitively asrigned the first 
tank to Louis Kossuth, Advocate, Deputy, Fhiance Minister, and 
inaDy Qovemor of Hungary. Though not originally of the dominant 
or Magyar race, he became of that proud, gallant and able race the 
forvently loved and thoroughly trusted leader and champion. Though 
hy birth and education of the ndddle dass, he was freely, unanimously 
chosen the chief of a Constitutional State, wherein aristocracy had 
hM almost boundless sway for centuries, and wherein the aristocratie 
element^ though no longer fortified by exclusive privileges under the 
law, was still essentially formidable. In a tremendous struggle whldi 
locked ancient monarchies to their foundations, which was irradl- 
•tid by g«Bins,darii«, heroism, and the aobkit ^iiit of aelf-aaorifiM 
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— whorein almost ereiy day mmmark^ hy "oow memoimbla cfiDtaiid 
hundreds developed qualities which would Iiato honored any nation — 
the name of Kossuth towered Uiroughout peerless and alone. To him, 
fur more than *to that Carnot of whom it was originally aflarmed, he- 
longs the ^credit of having " organized victory." Against a djmas^ 
whom they had been trained for thrco^ centuries to honor and ^ohey^-^ 
against the wljole power of one of tlie greatest military empires Af our 
a^c—against a most sanguinary and formidable insurrection into which 
I the pcrliiliouii arts of Austria drew nearly half the population of Hnn- 
/ gary itself— Kosjiuth had few resources to oppose but those found in 
the Justice of hisj cause and the tlirilliog might of his eloquence.. With 
thcso he created armies, munitions, money, credit and snppUeSi by 
virtue of wiiich tho Austrian legions were hurled from the heart of 
Hungary back across tho firontier to the vicinity of their own capital| 
tracliing tiieir flight by the lavish effuKion of their blood. Never was 
a revolutionary government more promptly or more formidably anb- 
joctcd to tho stern ordeal of the sword, and never was one more com- 
pletely successful. Unllko neaily over other nation revolting against 
Usurpation, Perfi<1y and Despotism, Hungary, when she first formally 
' declared her independence, had already proved her ability to main- 
" tain it. She had proved her self-sufficiency a fact before the asserted 
it as a right And the subsequent interposition of the Russian Auto- 
crat, at tho solicitation of the Austrian Court, to crush beneath hia 
colossal weight the liberties of Hungary, so far from disproving the 
indcpendeuco of tho latter, is a sti Iking confirmation of iti intrinsio 
Justice and verity. When an Empire so formidable as the Austrian 
confesses, by soliciting foreign aid, that it is unable to govern a neigh- 
boring State, it plainly admits that its right to do so, if it ever had any, 

Las ceased tu exist. 

> 

The life of Louis KoFSuth, truly portrayed, has for us many imprea- 
sivo lessons; among them that of " tlic ui.es of Adversity." When th 
patriotic young advocate and editor was Middenly snatched from hi 
friends and his labors, and hurried to the du!i;;o(^n8 of Buda, the cap 
tive and viol ini of a gi,:;aTitic irresistihle <U'sir)ti :-!;!. he may well ha' 
regarded that arrist as Uk^ tiTmination ofhid clTorts for his country, 
death-blo'.v V) his liop;s of her eHianci]Kition. Yet a Vcw years bUlT 
to develop t'lo truth tliat tho stern oivh-al of tlie inakfiicioi'.s dur 
without limitation of sentence or rational hope of deliverance, \ 
essential pre|>arali()n for the memorable part which he was desti 
the order of Providence to play in the not distant drama of Hui 
liberation. But for- that ordeal, he might have been a leading ^ 



dntor in the Diet, hat would not hate heen cAfled hy the mtloB'ft vb- 
Arlded Tokse to be the chief, the champion, the embodiment, the anl* 
Bating Bonl of her heroic atniggle for Independence. And, thos 
fnetmcted and strengthened by the past, we may rationally, confidently 
tmst that his more recent prostration and exile are bnt preludes to a 
■till more trinmpliant restoration to a place in the goTemment cor- 
reipooding to tliat which he has never forfeited nor ceased to hold in 
the hearts of his coantrymen. 

Nor can we over-ralne the lesson tanght ns by Kossnth of the essen- 
tial oneness of humanity, the unity of interests, and the consequent 
atrocity and madness of all wars waged 'tbr glory, for conquest^ or the 
baae phantom misnamed national honor. It has been .the fiuhion of 
oar Fourth-of-Jnly orators for two generations to boast of ours as the 
only land in which true liberty is understood and appreciated — in 
which the golden mean between anarchy and despotism has been at- 
tained — in which men could submit to be governed without ceasing to 
be free. But at the very height of our self-complacency, a voice from 
the ikr Pannonia of Roman history breaks upon our cars, which eren 
oor aelf-conceit cannot mistake for aught but a true and living utter- 
■Doe from the great heart of humanity. With the eloquence of De- 
moethenes and tlie sublime fen'or of Isaiah, it utters burning words 
which call men of diverse creeds and races to the battle-field in which 
the rights of all are to be asserted, the uf(ur])ations of the crafty few, 
however entrenched and hoary, are to be overborne and stricken down. 
At first we pause to wonder how thiM dweller by the far Danube, this 
Hun, this almost Asiatic, had learned those great truths which we have 
soppoaed discoveries of Jefibrson and the special property of oar own 
Bepablic ; but^ pausing, we discover that this child of AtUla has not 
merely imitated our fathers* in their immortal declaratioo, hat that 
what with them were figures of rhetoric, or at least barren abstrac- 
tions, are with him living and practical verities. They declared all men 
rlghtfhlly bom free and equal, but left one million of their own coun- 
trymen in slavery, in part to their individual selves; he grappled 
boldly with serfdom and abolished it ; they declared all men by nature 
entitled to 'Mife, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ;" he apportioned 
lands witlioot charge to the emancipated serfs, so as to insure them the 
means of supporting lifb, enjoying Ut>erty, and pursuing happiness in 
the homes of their childhood. Who can rationally deny, therefore, 
ttiat the great principle of eqnal rights was better understood and more 
lUthfVilly regarded in Hungary in 1848, than it was in America in 1776 1 
And how could the sincere lovers of human rights among us reftiso to 
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HOoid to Eofaatli k velcoine u hearty and u imposlne ai that paid, a 
qturter of ft oentorj earlier, to the great aod good La Fayette 1 How 
«o«ld thej hesitate to half opon hi> eloquent iiard« and catch inspira- 
tltn for new atmeglet tor rrecdom aud humanity Trom the light or hla 
kindling eye, the aoimd of hii trumpet roice 1 

Yea, KoGauTB has visited oar shores — tven as I write, his prcscnco 
hallows and ennobles thil chief city of the weitcm wnrld. Ho I* here, 
though nnconaclooBly, to rebuke the degeneracy and tactiousneM of 
our partiaao squabbles, the hollownera of our boasted love of liberty, 
If we turn a deaf car to the cry of the oppressed Id cither hemisphere, 
the sordiduoss of our common lifu and the meanness of Its aims. He 
it bete to arouse as to a conscionsneas of the majesty of our national 
position and the reaponslbilitlos It Involveii ; to show us that we cannot 
Mfbly sleep while despots are forging chains for the yet nofeltered 
nations, u well u to bind more securely their present victims ; that, 
eren if wc havB no regard Tot othcn' rights, we roust ansanio an attl- 
tnde of resistance to the expanding dotnitiion of the Autocrat If ntily 
to secure our own. That " Ood bath made of one blood all the nations 
that dwell on the (ice of the earth."— that wo should " do to olhors u 
we would have them do to us," — that we have do right to repel soliel- 
titde as to the fate of tyranny's victims, by the oallous question, " Am 
t my Inother'a keepcrl"— that the iVce nations of earth cannot AlTird, 
a*eti inte they base enoagh to wish, to leave each other lo be assailed 
In Buccciiiioa by the banded might of despotism, and so uienvbelmed 
and crashed— the»e are solemn truths which Qovcmor Kossuth is 
Among as to jirociaim and enforco witli the eameilueM of a martyr's 
conviction and ao exiled patriot's zeul. 

Qod grant that be may lea re oar soil nerved and armed for the grviit 
work before him— streogtboncd not by>word» of clierr only, but by 
Bobslantlal and bonnteona aid. The American people arc spriidiiig at 
l«ut Dtte hundred millions of dollars annually for Ibo gratilicalion of 
vicious appetites and u much more in the indulgence of sumptuous 
tastes and ostentatious display— why nhould the hope that they mi' 
t<ve or lend ■ few millioni to free Bungory. and thereby iiutiro ili 
apcedy emancipation of all Europe, W deemed clilmerical I Ten mil 
lions would be hut one dollar to ench adult fret person in the Uoiur 
ts that too much to expect for sueh a uauw 1 All Eiir»|it! south of ' 
Nlemen is to-day a smothered volcuio — only a signal is neede<' 
Insure ila bnntiog into a magnificent eruption. This explosion Of 
be delayed beyond the middle of 1852: the practical qneslioD ' 
day la, Shall the republicans of Europe be armed, orgutlsed, pn 
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and united, ts with meani they may and will be, or ahall th^ 1m 
divided, crippled, deatitnte, isolated, and ae cat off in de&il as they 
were in 1849 1— There can be no qneation as to th^ leadership of the 
general movement— the finger of history (may we not Tentnre to say 
of Providence 1) points unerringly to Louis Kossuth as marked oat 
for that position. The prayers of millions are with him ; the hopes 
of hundreds of millions rest upon him. His success will lift the crush- 
ing weight of despotism flrom off the breast of prostrate humanity, and 
bid her rise and walk forth erects redeemed and disenthralled. Who 
cannot give something in aid of such a cause 1 Who can hesitate to 
pray and labor and hope for its success 1 

But, even if, in the inscrutable Providence of God, the upheaval for 
which the millions are now preparing be destined to temporary miscar- 
riage and discomfiture, the great Hungarian will not^ cannot ftiL "Bis 
fiime at least Is secure." His character has stood the oideals of pov- 
erty, of sudden eminence, of courtly temptation, of bondage, of exalta- 
tion, of unbounded sway, of triumph, of deepest calamity, of exile, of 
strangers' adulation and of reviving hope, and has nobly overcome 
them all. He may be called to die in a palace or a dungeon, in hia 
prime or in decrepitude, amid tears or execrations, but his place in 
history is already fixed and cannot be changed. Among orators, 
patriots, statesmen, exiles, he has, living or dead, no superior. Hli 
throne is in the heart, and he can only be discrowned by tearing that 
heart from the breast of humanity. Or, rather, let me close with tho 
noble tribute of Lowell, Bard of Freedom, and, after him, say— 



" A RACE of nobles may die out, 
A royal line may leave no heir 2 
Wise Nature sets no* guards about 
Her pewter plate ^nd wooden ware. 

*'^T;t they fliil not, the kinglier breed, 
Who starry diadems attain; 
^o dungeon, axe and stake succeed 
Heirs of the old heroic strain. 

" The zeal of nature never cools. 
Nor is she thwarted of her ends ; 
When gapped and dulled her cheaper tools, 
Then she a saint and prophet spends. 
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«LttidorthAlIigyinl tlum^ K 1m 
The ^jmnt may reUnk hii chftiiip 
Already thine the Tictoiy, 
As the Jnft Fatme measures gala. 

** Thou hast snooeeded ; thou hast woo 
The deathly traTaU's amplest worth i 
A nation's duty then hast done, 
Giving a hero to onr earth. 

*f And he, let come what will of woe, 
Has saved the land he strove to save; 
No Coeeack hordes, no traitors blow, 
Can quench the voioe shall hannt his graTa. 

" *I KosnOh am ; O Puiure, thm 

That dearest the just and UoWst the vUe, 
KftT ihii small dust in reverence bow. 
Remembering what I was erewhUe, 

" '/ was the chosen trump wherethrovgh 
Our Ood setU forth awakening breath; 
Cam£ chains? Came death? The strain Be New 
Sounds on, outliving chains and death,*** 

H.0 

Kiw ToEE^ Febnury, 18SS. 
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old, and was i^pointed Honoiaij Attornej to the 
County ; an office similar to that of District Attorney 
in this country. 

He was passionately fond of manly sports, and 
gave more time to these than his profession. He was 
imconsciously preparing his firame, in the Magyar 
discipline, for the endurance of captivity, the self-de- 
nial of the battle-field, and the astonishing expendi** 
ture of energy in addressing popular assemblies, which 
has thrilled and delighted millions. Nor was he for- 
get^ of his country. With indignation he met the 
tyrannical claims of Austria, and his youthful ardor 
was often expressed in burning speech and glowing 
eye, when the hand of the Hapsburg was laid a&esh 
on some national right, and the invading chum ap* 
proached more boldly a cherished Constitution. 

While thus quietly employed in his native coun- 
ty, in 1831, the Asiatic Cholera broke out in Hunga- 
ry. It was a strange and awful visitant, and its 
havoc was like the resistless march of the plague. — 
The peasant sickened in the field and hovel, and 
suddenly lay down to die. The nature of the terri- 
ble pestilence was unknown ; and there seemed no 
cause in the customary tranquillity and apparent pu- 
rity of the elements, for its mysterious work of death. 
It touched the strong man and the child, and they 
fell gasping ^^vjoierl locUerP^ to quench the thirst 
that attends this fatal disease. During the fearful 
panic which prevailed, the idea seized the peasantry 
that the higher classes had poisoned the fountains. 
They rose simultaneously upoi^ the clergy, landlords, 
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and Jews, and oomttmoed the wcfrk of dMghten 
Murder and pestilenoe then walked together along 
the streets, until terror and wailing spread over the 
land. This dark tragedy brought Kossuth from his 
comparative obscurity. He became the angel of mercy 
amid the horrors of those scenes. He sought the 
hamlets where the cholera was the most deadlyi and 
lived under the outspread wing of the Destroyer, al- 
most without repose. Measures of relief were suggest- 
ed by him and urged with success ; while his eloquent 
voice, dispelling the delusion which superstition and 
oppression naturally awakened, reached the frantic 
masses. And when'^a calm succeeded the excitement, 
and the grass was green above the buried victinis, 
Kossuth was no longer an humble citizen. He was 
distinguished in the cottage of the poor, and the pal- 
ace of the peer. And when the opportunity was pre- 
sented, he was nominated to fill, according to an old 
custom, the place of an absent Magnate in the Diet 
of 1832. Several women of the nobility were the 
first to mention his name ; and he took his seat. '* But 
the laws then gave no influence to this kind of sub- 
stitute ;" to HIM the dawn of a resplendent day ! 

Having brought Kossuth upon the arena of his coun- 
trv's political strife, it is proj)cr and necessary to pause 
li'.re in his career, and describe the land of his birtli, 
a'i«l tlic remote causes of that conflict l)etwet ii tiic 
]. .>;'lo of Uungary and the Uouse of Austria, of 
which from this date he became the guiding spirit on 
the side of national honor and ancient liberties. 
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Htmgaiy will be fotind on the map of Europe, ly* 
ix3g between the forty-second and forty-ninth degrees 
»f north latitude, and the sixteenth and twenty -fourth 
legrees of east longitude. It is bounded on the north 
"by Moravia, Prussia, and Gallicia; east by Gallicia 
^nd Transylvania ; south by Wallachia, Turkey and 
Sclavonia, and west by Austria proper. There is a 
distinction to be made between the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary and Hungary proper, or Provincial Hungary, as 
it is commonly called. The former comprises not only 
Hungary proper, but also Croatia and Sclavonia ; the 
three forming a united Kingdom, with the same Con- 
stitution and Diet or Legislative Assembly. 

Hungary proper has an area of eighty thousand 
nine hundred and forty square miles, being in extent 
about the size of the six New England States, with 
the addition of Delaware and Maryland. The wes- 
tern, which is the more level part of the country, is 
commonly called Lower Hungary, and the eastern, 
which is the more mountainous part, is generally des- 
ignated as Upper Hungary. 

There is 90 part of Europe more richly adorned 
with the gifts of nature, than Hungary proper. It 
has all the advantages of a healthy, and in some por- 
tions an exceedingly pure and genial climate, whose 
serene sky, and refreshing breezes, are hardly sur- 
passed by those of Italy. The appearance of the 
country, with its endless diversity of hill and valley, 
fruitful fields and luxuriant forest, is one of great 
beauty. The Danube rolls its tide of wealth through 
itii plains^ and receives at short intervals numerous 
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tribntariei^ firam Ae Ckrptthiaa moanteLai- «b Ob 
north and euft| and the Alps on the aooth md wei% 
alone giving exhansdess fertilitf, subliinA -aosneryv 
and pictateaqneneBB to the huida through whioh it 
passes. The prodnctions are, iherefine, varied and 
exuberant The same crops are annually repeated 
on the nnfailing soil ; the surfSErae is only onoe tnmsd 
up to reoeiye the seed, and a fidlow is unknown; mar 
nnre is not used, but is thrown away as injorioaa; 
" and yet," says a trayeller in 1836, "with the greats 
est care and labor in oiher places, I never saw snoh 
abundant produce as ill-treated, unaided nature hero 
bestows upon her children. Except the olive and 
orange, there is scarcely a product of Europe which 
does not thrive in the Banaf*^ I do not know that I 
can enumerate all the kinds of crops raised, but^ 
among others, are wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, maize, 
flax, hemp, rape, sunflowers, (for oil,) tobacco of dif- 
ferent kinds, wine, and silk, nay, even cotton, tried as 
an experiment, is said to have succeeded." In addi- 
tion to these harvests, the extensive forests, with 
which Hungary is shaded, furnish an unlimited sup- 
ply of the finest timber and fiieL It has mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and rock salt, and all 
varieties of valuable minerals. The stock of cattle^ 
sheep, and horses is very considerable. In 1847, there 
were numbered five millions head of cattle, seventeen 

* "The BuMt,'* mj% P^get, from whom the above eztntct Is 
tsk«ii» *'ia a district in the sooth-east corner of Hungary, Mag 
betwesn the Sheiss Mans, and Burabe, and ^-t^tnAmiwAw^ the thiea 
eeaalies ef Tlionnttd, TeaHBf«r» and Krasi.'* 
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xnillioiiff of sheep, and one million of hones. The 
libera aboond in fish, and also afford great advantages 
for interooaiBe and trade.* 

We riioald naturally expect to find that a conntry 
bleased with so many physical advantages would pre- 
sent a marked history in the annals of nations. In 
this we are not disappointed. The history of Hun- 
gary is full of bold outlines, whose strong features 
are as conspicuous as the landmarks on her ancient 
soil, and in whose strange records we find a theme of 
Tinfiuling interest upon which we would willingly lin- 
ger, were we not at present summoned to the accom- 
plishment of a more specific purpose. Yet so inti- 
mately is Hungary and her history connected with the 
life of her NOBLEST son, that we cannot clearly treat 
of the latter, till we shall have given a cursory glance 
at the general features of the former. Hungary 
and Kossuth cannot be separated. Their histo- 
ries are woven together in the same great web of 
destiny. 

The annals of Hungary can .be traced back till 
they become lost in the Cimmerian darkness with 
which they were early shrouded by Greek and Latin 
fikble. It is, however, no part of our design to grope 
our way amid the dim shadows which veil those prim- 
itive records, and cluster around the races who in- 
habited the land. Our work belongs to a later period, 
and commences toward the dose of the ninth century, 



*For a nioie niniite detcrip do n of the coontiy, see Mtlte 
yoL4. 
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when the Magyar* race left its home on the borden 
of the Caspian Sea, crossed the Carpaihian moon* 
tains, and after a short but severe stFQggle, in which 
their name became sjmonymoos with martial courage 
and bravery, drove out the inhabitants and made 
themselves undisputed masters of Hungary. 

The original character of the race they have pre* 
served to this day. It was bold and courageous, full 
of energy and activity, generous, high-spirited and 
impulsive, and marked, from the first, by an enthusi- 
astic love of liberty, which has in its recent develop- 
ments startled Europe, and baptized the banks of the 
Danube with the blood of martyrdom. It is a remark- 
'ablc fact in confirmation of this, that when encir- 
cling nations lay groaning in vassalage, the Magyars 
possessed a written Constitution, distinctly propound- 
ing some of those fundamental principles of civil free- 
dom which other nations were subsequently forced to 
wrest from their reluctant sovereigns on the battle- 
field. When they first invaded Hungar}' they were 
Pagans, and remained without any innovation upon 



* There has been mach dispute respeciin^ the position which 
should be assigned the Magyars, in a classification of the family 
of nations. Our own opinion, after a careful investigation, is as 
follows : The Caucasian Race sliould b? divided into the InHo- 
Gennanic, Armenian, Iberian, Illyrian, Thracian, Etruscan, Se- 
mitic, Finnish, Turkish, Caucasian grroup, and North African 
ttocks. To the Finnish stock, in this ui\ision, we as>ign the 
Magyars, and the Finns, as its two branches. The ancient Huns, 
whom the Ma^vars supplanted in Hungary, belong not to the Finn- 
ish, bat to the ^Turkish stock, io the above division. Dr. Teffl has 
ikUen into an error in giving to the Hnna and the Magyars a cloaer 
affinity than tUa. 
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Hmr old religion, until the beginning of the eleventh / 
centozj, when the Duke* of the nation, the renowned 
St. Stephen, was iX)nverted to Christianity. His 
reign forms an era in Hungarian history. Imbued 
with the power of his new &ith, he immediately ap- 
plied its sublime teachings to the temporal and spir- 
itual welfEure of his people. He has been called the 
Solon of his nation. With views fer beyond his age, 
he gave to the Hungarians a Constitution which 
made them then the fireest people in Europe. So 
fiur as could be in a barbarous age, the laws seem to 
have been framed and administered upon equitable 
principles. Justice was sacredly regarded and en- 
forced in simple yet satisfectory forms. The inter- 
ests of the people were cared for, and to a good de- 
gree made the subject of an eplightened policy. A \ 
National Assembly was formed, composed of the three 
orders of the nobility, who in connection with the 
Monarch were to have the general oversight of the 
nation, enacting legal codes, and establishing pro- 
visions, as the common weal required. Many of 
the statutes passed^ and the modes of their administra- 
tion were, of course, extremely rude ; but as a whole 
they present a surprising advance beyond the posi* 
tion of any other realm on the continent. 

The Constitution, defining individual rights and 
duties, shows the great superiority of the Magyar 



* ThiB was the title of the Hangariair leadbr in the pivnitive 
Constitution. Stephen was the first one who assumed the regal 
name. 
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race, and the far-reaching wisdom of their 
While we contemplate the aemi-barbarona condition 
of Europe when it was promnlgatedi and the Tagne 
apprehension everywhere visible, oonoeming oivil end 
social relations, we pause with wonder and admke 
the bright anomaly. In the Hungarian Constilii- 
tion, we see the first faint flashes of glory, henlding 
the sun of freedom, as the tints of morning betoiken 
the coming day. 

I^ tracing the subsequent development of the oiyil 
polity^ we are impressed with several prominent fact% 
to i^hich we shall briefly advert The first is^ ihaft 
I for a number of generations succeeding St Stephen, 
j there is a clearly marked progression. The laws were 
more distinctly defined, and justice was more prompt- 
ly and efi'ectually administered: the interests of the 
couimon people were considered with increasing care, 
while the ^National Assembly, the great bulwark of 
Hungarian liberty, became more prominent in the 
State, and eflectivo in its provisions for the general 
good. The power ol this body in controlling the na- 
tion continually augmented, while the prerogatives 
of the king, if they did not diminish, were yet better 
understood, and more closel}- guarded. To the king 
belonged the power of summoning and dispersing the 
National Assembly at his will, the sole command of 
the army, and the privilege of nominating all the 
chief officers of the kingdom. He was the executor 
of the laws when made, but had no right to create 
statutes upon his own authority. He could propose 
i them to the Assembly, but until there approved they 
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liad no fbroe whatever. The general daties and ob> 
jects of this Assembly are thus specified by Fessler : 

** To maintain the old Magyar Constitation ; to support it by con- 
stitatiooal laws ; to assert and secare the rights, liberties, and an« ^ 
dent customs of the nation ; to frame laws for particular cases ; to 
grant supplies and to fix the manner of their collection ; to provide 
means for securing the independence of the nation, its safety from 
foreign influence, and its deliverance from all enemies ; to examine 
and encourage public undertakings and establishments of general 
utility ; to superintend the mint ; to confer on foreigners the privi- 
leges of nobility, together with the permission to colonize the coun- 
try, and to enjoy the rights of Hungarians, are the important func- 
tions of the Hungarian Diet." 

This plain and just limitation of kingly authority, 
and exposition of legislative power, was a result not 
attained in a day. It followed from a long and slow 
development of the idea op civil freedom, which 
is a germ from the tree of life, sown in the bosom 
of humanity, and destined to toss its own branches 
wide and high in the sunlight of universal peace and 
well-being. 

Ideas grow, and there is in history no more stri- 
king exhibition of this truth, than the annals of Hun- 
gary afford. Though sometimes there seemed a re- 
trogression, when the great principles which were 
finally established were forgotten amid the divisions 
and anarchy prevailing in- the public councils; when 
the crown rested upon the brow of a tyrannical or 
imbecile king; when civil wars reigned through the 
State, and every right sentiment appeared perverted ; 
yet has there never been the hour when those immu- 
table principles have positively ceased to progress. 
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The hand of the Almightj*, which guides 
well as the stan in their ooaraea^ is eeen thxofii|^ K 
garian Ldstorj, faringing. them forth even from politi* 
cal chao8| and pointing onward to their g^otioaB uh 
sae. Yes, behind the doods which detpotiim 1mm 
rolled over the Magyar land, they are frorking la 
muffled but mighty energy, and soon shall shake an- 
cient crowns to earth, like automn leaveSi when the 
storm succeeds the blight of the nightly finest 

We do not doubt it. Truths never die. Principles 
areinmiortaL And the great Idea of Liberty is pene- 
trating the masses, and their day is only that of prapft* 
ration for decisive conflict and abiding victory. 

•• Hungary, 
Enmned and crowned, shall sit in her own seat 
In peaceful state and sober majesty, 
And Italy, unloosening her bonds. 
By her strong will shall be at last the home 
Of broadly based and virtuous liberty.** 

The great calamity of Hungary, over which she 
mourns in the dust, was the transfer of the crown of 
St Stephen to the reigning family of Austria. By 
intermarriage, the previous Hungarian dynasty had 
become so closely connected with the House of Haps- 
burg, that upon the death of Louis II., in 1526, Fer- 
dinand, Archduke of Austria, claimed the throne. 
This claim was at once rejected by the nation. Hun- 
gary refused to acknowledge bis right, and the Diet 
unanimously elected another to wear the crown. A 
war followed, in which Ferdinand sustained Ins am- 
nsurpation with the swordi and vanquisl 
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liis rival, by fiiir promises he subdued opposition and 
was enthroned, upon taking the oath to support and 
preserve the Constitution, the 8d of February, 1527. 

At this date commences a career of perfidy and un- 
blushing crime, which saddens the indignant spirit of 
him who reads the record, and blackens the memory 
of a royal line. The House of Hapsburg from the time 
that we first discover it in the "Hawk's Nest,"* on 
the Alps, down through successive generations, has 
pursued a course of lawless ambition and fraud. Proud, 
narrow-minded — ^in public life continually breaking 
pledge and promise, trampling on every obligation, 
and regarding their most solemn oaths as made to 
be violated, they have, like the House of the Hebrew 
Ahab, transmitted with deepening stains of treachery 
and blood, the robes of royalty. They have sat upon 
the throne forgetful of the Sovereign before whose 
righteous tribunal even kings must stand in judgment. 
By an artful policy, Ferdinand, the first Hungarian 
king of his line, was able to secure the election of his 
son to the throne, and in the following century the 
crown was made hereditary in the House of Hapsburg, 
while the condition was at the same time expressly 
made and agreed to, that the ancient Constitution 
'should not be disturbed. 

The Emperor of Austria, absolute and irresponsible 
in his Intimate domain, was simply Constitutional 
King in Hungary. He was sovereign by the consent 
of the governed,' and took a solemn oath to maintain 

• Der HaUcbtsbiirg. 
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the Coiisdtation and the Statutes of the xeilnL Be 
pledged to protect the rights of the people^ andhisalril 
acts subject to revieir by the Legislatuie. His odkMl^ 
were void of force until approved by the Maniotiiii! 
bodies; and his plans were limited by the popoIarwiD. 
This fireedom of the Magyars was the occasion of tbeir 
Tuin. It was light biasing on the oppressor, and musk 
be extinguished, or the masses under the night of bis 
sway would discern their degradation and their rights. 
Before this spreading intelligeace, the haughty en- 
croachments of absolutism would cease, and lie on the 
path of the people like the cross beneath the feet €i 
the scornful Greek. The House of Hapsburg under- 
stood perfectly the issue, and began, with undeviating 
purpose, the work of subverting, by slow and imcer- 
tain invasion, the constitution of St Stephen. 

When violence was impolitic, deception and firaud 
were employed. The plot was to narrow down the 
provisions and import of the ancient Instrument, until 
the genius of liberty was banished &om its form, and 
the name of distinct national existence, an appendage 
to royalty. And for centuries the dark, deliberate con- 
spiracy was prosecuted against the proud Magyars, 
sending at intervals a gifted orator or dangerous noble 
to the scaffold. 

Leopold, Maria Theresa, and Ferdinand, are conspic- 
uous among the heartless and sanguinary guardians of 
1 despotic principles. Upon the subversion of constitu- 
^onal rights, followed a limitation of religious freedom, 
and an intermeddling with provincial language, and 
modes of dress, to prevent the contagion of converse 
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and xeoognition among th« suffering victims of tyr- 
anny. 

Joseph IL assumed the imperial pniple, and refused 
to take the coronation oath of Hungary, affirming that 
j the crown was his by hereditipy descent He laid his 
daring hand upon the elective franchise of the people, 
and unnecessarily provoked their indignation, to gratify 
his malignant lust of power. 

R udolph I L succeeded him, and thirsting for Ph)tes- 
tant blood, he plotted their extermination. He en- 
forced papal claims, closed the churches of the heretics, 
and with inquisitorial zeal and cruelty, he arraigned 
innocent peasants, and helpless women, and marched 
thenoL to the ^lows upon bare suspicion of religious or 
civil unrest 
I The laws, literature, and conversation were com- 
> manded to be in the oppressor's tongue. '* The ancient 
songs of the people were no more heard in their corn- 
fields, the story-teller was silent by his native hearth, 
the workman was dumb at his bench, and a hideous 
paralysis, as of nightmare, froze up the very currents 
of the soul. Manners and customs, too, as well as 
civilization and tbe laws, whatever might remind the 
Magyar of his former freedom and independence, 
whatever cherished within him the seeds^of nationality 
and .the hope of its resurrection, whatever endeared 
him to his brother and stood in the way of his total 
amalgamation with the race of his conqueror — all were 
washed away, as with a sponge, but a sponge wet and 
reeking with his own heart's blood." 

With an utter contempt for moral sanctionSi the 
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Hapabnrgs deTotod tbenAaieig» to caany out the 

principle expreaaed b j one of their number ; that b&T- 
ing first redoced Hongszy to beggaiy, he would 
n^xt make it a Geiman, and aftenraida a OaShoIio 
nation. "/Izoam Hwigariam prius mendieaan^ dein 
G^mianum^ pcstea CathoheamJ' To this the Hon* 
garianjs could not quietly submit Thej would 
not lie snllenlj down, with the heel of the oppres- 
sor upon their neck, and the chains on their limbs. 
They battled long and well against both the insidi- 
ous and the open inroads of the invader. They 
made gigantic efforts to throw off the manacles^ and 
performed heroic deeds, illuminating their historio 
page with devotion and energy, and courage ; but the 
dragon, whose deadly folds were about the nation, 
was too strong for their brave resistance. The feel- 
ing of the nation were those of universal mourning. 
Thoy arc shadowed forth in the following affecting 
extract, from a decree made bv one of their own 
Dift-4, and passed under Bodolph II., 1G02. 

'• Sorely trriovcd and vexed at heart, the raithful magnates and 
«.^iHt(*i livl iiM|tellttl — an formerly, so now — to complain to God 
and tho kinsj, that all their entreaties remonstrances, and repre- 
•MMiluli»mi have iiovor lielped them to obtain even the sliofhtest 
iiiiiit»Htu>n o! their surTerinus, horrors and miseries, but that the 
n.imi» Unw i;i>iii» on liu-nMNintj from dav to da v. and from vear to 
y»Mr. W'lirn \\>» nn» told thul the Hunvririuns are in the habit of 
(H>niiit>; into Parhain-MU with tears and all kinds of u-nilinr^ and 
wolul UnuMit. aiHl ifiat when weary of sighs and of words ihey 
|uihahhI Ui bii^iuoHs wo will not, inJtvd. deny that *uch is the 
v««o. Uul wIk» is then* tliat will command the tears of the la- 
iVitkUnl aikl wounded .' Who will stop the wailings of children 
whvii \h»y aubinit ih«ir aullbrin^ to their parents ? 
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" Nor ue the giieviDces of Upper Hmgwry, SeleTonia, aiid other 
perts of the kingdom, less, or more endurable. In these provinces 
the soldiers take possession of the cities, market-towns, villages, 
iioQses and noble curias, as if they had come to them in due 
coorae of inheritance. They divide the same, and treat the 
natives of the soil, in their own homes, not as proprietors, hot as 
vagrants or bondsmen. In many (daces, the foreign soldiers at- 
tack and plunder the cottages of the peasantry, and the seats and 
possessions of the noblemen. They, by main force, open church- 
es and graves, rob the corpses and bones of the departed of 
their funeral dresses, and flagellate, wound and kill the fiithers 
of fiimilies. By force and violence, they bear away wives from 
then' husbands, children from their parents, infant daughters 
finom their mothers, chaste virgins from their parental home, and 
abduct them to the haunts of infamy and vice, where — may God 
pity the bitter sufferings of the Hungarian people! — they are 
sacrificed to beastly violence, and afterwards brought back if 
ransomed with large sums of money ! 

^ Large numbers of dwellers within these realms, scions of old 
and honored families, once happy in befitting affluence— -now ex- 
pelled from all thdr possessions — wander about, naked, hungry 
and foriom, praying for bread at every door ! 

** Such is the lamentable condition of the rest of the Hungarian 
people— a condition which even hearts of stone must pty. That 
people was once eminent in martial honors, wealth and merit; 
but, at this present time, we are bent with severe affliction, not 
on account of the tolerable dcHuinion of the Turks and Tartars, 
but on account of the unrestrained misdeeds of foreign soldiers." 

The Himgarians submitted, but did not yield. It 
was not in the power of despots utterly to crush 
the hopes, or break the will of such a people.' They 
bore their wrongs for that dreary century ; they saw 
their name blotted out of the book of nations ; they 
saw their institutions, their laws, their popular 
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5. iheir commerce invaded 

-vere still Magyars and men, 

•:i God. But, alas I tiie 

-r --r': 1^ 1 :i. tiieir graves before the 

1 : :»r iii^ii-ere*! a digression, if in tliis 
ir'c 1-: r-i:i-r to think for a moment oy 
.: 'Trjj'. :^:i: A^i-rtrla laid thus her wither- 
in,' LT.'jr; -..T'or- this liir 'and. Let it be distiiiot^T 
nii-irr.::i-,.i iu^n the compa'jt bv which the crown of 
Si. St.p'iK'ii had been sorrendere^l to the Uouse of 
Il.jp-l'nrj, tiiij; latter party had repeatedly broken. 
I" •.■:'i]I«.tI,s«. iijsianco?, Austria had violated the ex- 
]■'.•■■ <-',^u]i\unu< bv which alone she couid I'air.i 
11.; .:-v ;i> :i paM of her Kmpiro. The e. •:.;::;•::, 
•■.'..•:. !.v,\ \\liit.-!i. Tnim its verv nature oouivl r-^. :..:■.■ ii 
.♦•■." \ ■•«» 1.'". • ;is l«.>tli parties should fiiliil its eo:.-.;:- 
•...•■■.. \\ .;*i •■*'» h^'.i.nT bindinLT U]'OU Iluii^riirv. S:ih 
. .'• u'..\; . .':\siderini: the qiiesTiv::i '-f ri^h:, v:e 
-...'.* :^ "\;<e the assertion, tiiat :.* hi::.: 

' ••«-.■ •".■f»i«.,» '1 ."•■■il ^1 -S' • ■ , ■ r* \i- 
■ & «• 
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PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE GOVERNMENT. S5 

the Jewish Theocracy. God by His own admin- 
istration, places the supreme civil power in the peo- 
ple. He docs not assume the right to legislate a^ a 
Kalional linkr^ and arbitrarily compel submisj^ion, 
without the free consent of Uie governed. In the 
ver}^ nature of the case, He, as Crcatv^, and infi- 
nitely perfect, is the laoral Governor of all intelligent 
beings, but is not a civil Ruler to any people. He 
has never sustained this relation but to one Kingdom, 
and in this he did not take upon himself the reins 
of authority until the peo[)le had promptly and 
cordially accepte<l him as their King. 

This is a prominent and remarkable feature in the 
Hebrew State. God, thus early in the world's his- 
tory, while the thick gloom of Despotism wrapped an 
idolatrous globe, stamped the Divine impress of his 
own sanction upon the fundamental principles of free 
government. The 'doctrine of the divine right of 
kings, finds no support from His example. 

God affirmed that He gave the Hebrews " a King in 
his wrath," while he would not himself govern them 
without their consent. We might Airther notice here, 
that even after Jehovah had been elected civil iron- 
arch, he did not arbitrarily impose upon them a 
constitution and code of laws ; but submitted these 
to the people for their adoption. Enough has been 
indicated for- illustration of the point at issue. In 
the light of this fact, and from what has previous- 
ly been said, it will fully appear that Austria had 
no rights to control Hungary ; and that in attempt- 
ing to do so, she pursued a ('onrse of flagrant in- 
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iquitj, which if indulged faj one man tomaide 
other, would be adjudged felony in ereiy hnmaB 
court. As though the God of heaven ooold wink at 
injustice, any more in nations than in indiridiialal 

— Impossible- 
Such, then, were the old relationa between Hun- 
gary r.nd Austria, with their andent rights and 
wrongs ; and ^liis the inheritance which either party 

had left to its successors. 

With the present century b^an a new order of thinga 
The ]Mngyars, though wronged and oppressed, yidded 
to the despotism they coald not snccessfblly reast^ 
and became the dependence of Austria, in the long and 
wasting wars that attended the French Revolution. 
They were impetuous and fearless soldiers, and often 
tur^icd ihe tide of vietorv, when the battalions of the 
Ilapsburg alone, would have been swept from the 
field. 

The reward of the monarch and his court, was a 
continual pressure upon the helpless and sensitive 
spirit of tlic llungarians; excepting an occasional in- . 
tcrludc of mercy, to mature their despotic designs, 
duriii r llu; hours of hope and thanksgiving among the 
jKopio. l^ut progress was made in the campaigns 
uiiil'T Aiistri;ui c()l'»rs. Mngvars learned their value 
and ^!n'll;•th: ;inil the baptism of l>LK>d roused the 
luiiirii! ('iii'r>rirs of the race, and revived the purpose 
of d-maiidlh;^ a ri'storation of rights, rudely and 
rru( -Iv si'i/i'd bv lUMJurod KiiiL's. 

** Whl'n, thrrofv)re, in 1832, just after the second rev- 
olution in Franco had driven Charles the Xth from 
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his throne, and animated the popular heart of. Europe 
with aspirations for change — when, we say, the Na- 
tional Diet yras convoked in 1832, it was found to be 
a diet which not only opposed Austria, but which 
cherished plans of internal reform. Although, by the' 
Constitution, it was the source of all law to Hungary, | 
it had not been assembled for full seven years before^/ 
When it did convene, the purposes of good which had 
been fermenting all over the land, in the secluded nook 
no less than in the magnate's parlor, were brought to 
a head. Its first proposal, though it was composed 
mainly of landholders, (to their glory be it said,) was 
the emancipation of the peasants, — ^peasants, as we 
have seen, who had been originally in a tolerably 
good condition, but who had been reduced to a state 
of almost serfdom. Its next proposal was, to make 
every inhabitant of mature age a voter, thus placing 
the liberties of the nation on the most liberal and sure 
foundation. It then ordered the restoration of the 
native language of the people by new and strong 
enactments. It incorporated a college for the revival 
of the native literature. It stimulated industry by 
commencing a system of internal improvements, and 
thus for four years went on in the same wise and 
generous spirit, to recover the lost prerogatives and 
enlarge the freedom of the whole people." 

Such exhibitions of the democratic principle, or 
foreshadowings of national independence, the Aus- 
trians did not brook. 

Beholding in the success of these measures the 
inevitable downfall of absolutism, no means weYe 
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wbicb might prevent their dreaded co&> 
BammatioQ. 
t The leaders in the new reform^ were singled oat as 
tha special objects of her veugeance. The first blow 
fell upon a venerable Magyar noble — the Baroa 
Wesselenyi,* who had ventureii to stand np ia tho 
House of i[agiiates, and boldly speak bis seotinienls 
against the desiKits, " Whose policy," he said to his 
fellow-nobUs, 'has been from the beginning to op- 
pose jour poorl deeds, and convert jour land into a 
slavish province.'" He was at once arrested, and 
after a mock trial for treason, in which every principle 
of justice, and evory form of law « jts a/bJtKiriJj sol 
aside, he was adjudged guilty, and sentenced to three 
years' confinement in a dungeon. The civil law was 
expressly suspended, that the case might fall under 
military rule. 



* Pigcl relates tin aiHv:doIe of liii^ noblemnn which is wonh pre- 
serving. The iiiciJenl ori-iirred prpvioiisly In ihe cirenmslances 
■bove recorded, bul al ■ lime when Wesselenyi was alreadv dialin- 
miished as a Liberal Imder. Sayn Vn-^i : " One time, wlien ihp 
B.iTon was aiiencliiig s levee of ihe Kiiipemr ni Pn«barp, the sover- 
tip\, in makin<; his round of the rirrle, >^iiip|ioil opporate him. and 
aliaking lii^^ head viyry ominously said ; ' Takn cnre. Baron We«te- 
lenyi, lake care what yoii are aboiii. Recollect tlmi many of yi.tir 
Inmily bavp been imrortiioate !' (Ilin father was run fined for seven 

Cra ill Ihe Kuff^tpiii.) ' L'n fori una li". your mnjesiv. tlK-y liavo 
n,biii ever undeserving- of their nii»fi'niinf<!' \ra» Wesselenyi's 
bold and honesi answer. It Ik onlv those «-lio know the Iwhilual 
MfilfnesH and decorum of an .\ii«!ri;iii court itiat c^n conceive tlm 
consiemalion into which the whole crowd «-iis ilimwn by this nnex- 
pecled EwWiie?-!*. E:iplBnBiions were oiffrt^ lo We«*etenyi to soften 
down the har«hneKs of Ihe royal reproof, in hopes of brining him to 
beg pardon: hut he conld not apolngiie fiir hni'ino defended the 
botior of hin hmily, even when altackml br hh sovereign." 
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This inqtdsitorial cruelty had no other occasion than 
the utterance o£ soleiiln convictions in open parliament, 
upon a subject legitimately up for discussion before 
the body of which he was a member. At the same 
time, and. by the same tribunal, several younger men, 
charged with having held a political meeting^ were also 
doomed to breathe the dungeon air. A statute of the 
land positively forbade imprisonment for acts fearful 
to heartless tyrants; but might makes right with 
them. 

And so the noble patriots went into the chill and 
polluted air that spreads the poisonous mould upon 
walla, which, were they less than rock, would long ago 
have crumbled before the sighs of innocence, and the 
prayers of breaking hearts. 



CHAFFER n. 

KOeuUTH, HI THE DIET OT 1833— HE PUBUSHBS THB M&NftXS 
OF THE DIET— OFFOSmOir OT THB GOVEEiniBT IfT S AB>- 
RESTED — DfFRISONED — IS BROUGHT TO TBIAl llUflim TO 
FOUR tears' C05FnrEMBBT IB THB FCttTBBflB OT BDDlr— «B 
STUDIES TIIB E5GLISH LABOUAOB IB YBISOV— BTSPATBr OT 
THE MASSES — ^AUSTRIA IS OOMPELLBD TO RBLEA8B THB CAPTITB— 
E06SUTH IS AGADf All EDITOR — I!fFLUE5CE — ^IS REMOVED— COB- 
TKUES THE U5TIR15G ADVOCATE OF REFORM. 

The vial of royal vengeance was not exhanstecL 
There was one more object upon which its fury must 
fall. The man ordained by God to breast the angry 
waves of encroaching despotism, and like another 
"Washington, unite the freemen of a hemisphere in 
the approaching struggle for rights, now attracted the 
notice of those that watched around a throne, whose 
deepening shadow concealed the elements of retrib- 
utive iK)wer. 

It Was soon apparent in the Diet of 1832, that no 
ordinary citizen was present in the modest represen- 
tative of Zemplin, who had not yet passed the 
youthful period of manhood. His enthusiasm, and 
ruling love for his country, his sympathy with the 
oppressed peasants, and advocacy of every measure 
of reform, made him conspicuous, and drew aroond 
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him in imperishable friendship, the lords who intro- 
daced and supported liberal principles before the \ 
Diet. With Wesselenyi he was especially intimate. | 
Kossuth occupied his time most successfully for the I 
cause of freedom in a new direction. 

The people were ignorant of the proceedings of 
the Diet He, resolved to remedy this fatal want of 
general intelligence, applied himself to the art of 
stenography, that he might give to the nation a full 
and authentic record of the transactions of their rep- 
resentatives. This he attempted to publish, but was 
Opposed* by the Palatine,* who disentombed an old' 
Austrian law, which forbade the " printing and pub- 
lishing" of these reports. To evade the statute and 
secure his object, he lithographed his reports, with 
a press constructed at his own expense, and in this 
form they were scattfred widely over the kingdom. 
The people seized tlMn with earnest haste. They 



"^ The dignity of Palatine is as old as the Hangarian Consti- 
tution itself, and cannot be compared with any of the dignities 
established in the other countries. The Palntine is elected by the 
Diet for life. He is the President of the House of Peers, Cap- 
tain General of the Country, President of the King's Bench, 
and of the Home Office, Count and (Captain of the Jazygs and 
Cumans, and Lord Lieutenant of the county of Pe^th. If a 
difference aroae between the King and the Realm, the Palatine 
was to be the mediator. If the King was a minor, the Pala- 
tine was bis guardian. If the King failed to convoke the 
Diet, it was the Palatine's duty to do it. In a word the Pala- 
tine was to be the Warden of the Hungarian Constitution. 

Though elected by the Diet, he must be nominated by the 
Kinff, and the House of Hapsburg have usually contrived, either 
to have the office unfilled, or to fill it with one of their own 
toota.^ 
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lead to each other, mud in their homea^ the liberal 
and reformatoiy apeechea of membera who uttered 
the wrongs of the maaaea, and demanded ledreaa. 
Suddenly, Koasuth foand himaelf atqpped in the 
midst of bis work, by a poaitiye interdict fiom the 
Austrian Government Deapota, like every other 
class of evil-doersi hate the light; and the Honae 
of Hapsburg beholding tb deeds nproved^ and ila 
sceptre shaken by the truth, waa compelled to (no* 
hibit the publication, if it would hide its ahame and 
preserve its power. But the ardor of the yonng pa* 
triot was not cooled by the iron hand of oppression, 
laid so rudely upon his maiden efforta ibr captivo 
libertv. 

Hiring a number of secretaries, he had the re- 
ports carefully writ^n out^ and scattered them in 
manuscript over the country, wherever his paper had 
gone. No law could be found on the rusting ta- 
bles of tyrants, or framed bv them, to prohibit these 
sheets, which would not essentially destroy the free- 
dom of every kind of correspondence. But though 
the government could not forbid the circulation of 
letters, it could intercept them. Mercenaries of the 
court, were in every post-office in the land, and had 
the entire oversight of all the mail service of the 
nation. Kossuth soon found that his reports, which 
were directed to every part of the land, did not 
reach their destination. Determined to succeed, he 
resolutely established a post of his own. The wri- 
ters of the letters, who had become imbued with his 
apirit, were their carriers. By this system of private 
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expresses, he defied' the 'malignity and machinatiotm 
of the court, and succeeded in transmitting his mes- 
sages to every town, and village, and hamlet of 
the kingdom. So great was the demand for them, 
that an edition of ten thousand copies was cir- 
culated, every line of which had been carefuUy 
written out by scribes employed by this silent 
herald of freedom's footsteps. The energy which 
he manifested in carrying forward this experiment 
was amazing. Men looked on with wonder, while 
purer and bolder than Junius, this young and 
almost imknown champion of the people, pitted 
himself against Metternich and the Austrian Cabi- 
net His mind, during the whole of this period, was 
intensely active. Besides reporting and superintend- 
ing both the copying and circulation of the debates, 
he attended all the meetings of the Diet, and the 
conferences of the deputies, read the new publica- 
tions on political economy, and studied French that 
he might be fiEimiliar with the proceedings of the 
Chambers. He allowed himself but three hours' 
sleep during the twenty-four. His mind seemed to 
need no rest, and its busy energies at this period were 
a presage of activity afterwards displayed; which 
has no parallel, unless in the mighty workings of 
Napoleon's genius. All this was but rendering him a 
more distinguished mark for the javelins of a mod- 
ern Saul. It could not be that Austria would be 
foiled without making an attempt to crush the au« 
thor of so great mischief and increasing danger. 
She had broken up his press — ^placed an interdict 
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upon his paper— refiised to^deliver his lettan; baft 
had not prevented his apreading die oomsab cf 
the Diet before the nation. The only poaaible wi^^ 
to stay the tide of redeenung inflnenoe^ was to re- 
move the hated fountain. Koasuth aaw* that the 
next blow must reach his brow, but he continaed 

m 

his labors. It does not appear in hia history that 
fear of personal danger ever daunted his spirit 
trastiDg in God, or defisated any plan upon whieh 
his heart was fixed. At. this time, he was onoe 
found by a firiend walking in solemn revery along 
the pavement within the fortress of Buda; and when 
asked the subject of his meditations, said, '*I was 
looking at the casemates, for I fear I shall soon be 
quartered there." But with this fate so probably await- 
ing him, he addressed himself with increased energy 
to his mission. His patriotic endeavors had made 
the opposition to the Government more determined; 
and after the close of the Diet he removed to Pesth, 
a central and beautiful city, where he could wield 
more widely his resources of reform. 

Here he reported and circulated as before, the 
doings of the County Assemblies, but no longer con- 
fining himself to a bare record of the proceedings, 
he added to these political remarks of the keenest 
satire and most bitter denunciation. His pen was 
barbed with sharpest invective, and eloquent re- 
proach. This exasperated his haughty foe. Wes- 
selenyi and his companions had fallen, but Kossuth 
was an enemy more dreaded than all other enemiea 
of royal usurpation. 
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On the erening of the 4th of Ma;, 1887, the pa- 
triot was walking oat for lonely and quiet contem- 
plation in the vicinity of the fortress, where be had 
before been surprised in his reveries. The Danube 
was rolling in all its rushing freedom near his feet— 
— ^the stars were flashing in their unfettered and sol- 
emn march above him — ^the sighing yet soothing 
breeze came on free wing to his feverish temples — 
but his native land was in chains I His expanding 
and quickened mind wandered indignantly away 
to the palace whence went abroad the blighting 
curse upon the fairest handiwork of God. He feU, 
in the deep solitude, that Jehovah, after his own im- 
age, had made man free to think, to will and to do ; 
Bsad his whole being rose in rebellion against the 
arrogant and blasphemous claim, that would mar 
the divine impress upon the human soul. It was 
the unutterable yearning of his heart, that every one 
oppressed, or in unjust bondage, should throw off 
the riiackles, and standing upon eternal justice, ap- 
peal from him who made him a slave, to Him who 
made him a man. In the midst of these reveries, 
the Austrian myrmidons found him, and before he was 
aware of their approach, they had seized him ; in 
another moment he was blindfolded and hurried 
away to the fortress. Without explanation, with no 
crime charged upon him, and no reason assigned for 
the lawless violence, he was thrown into a loathsome 
dungeon, ^^there to consider," says the Austrian par- 
tisan, ^^in darkness and solitude, how dangerous it 
is to defy a powerful government, and to swerve 
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from the paUi of law and pradence ! " Bat th© dari&g 
outrage was too bold a stride even for a despot. 

The news of thia arrest and imprisonment went 
like a thunder-peal over Huiigarv, awakening pop- 
ular indiguation, as widely as was known the name 
of KossL'TH, and the voice of tde nation rose spon- 
taneously against the cowardly and cruel seizure. 
The Hungarian people were not apprised of the 
prisoner's condition, and tbis only increased the 
earnestness of their remonstrance. 

It was enough to know that he was in the hands 
of Austria. The government was compelled, at the 
expiration of a year to bring him forth to trial. 
With sad thoughts for his country, he made the brief 
transit from his cell to the tribunal of Aostrian jus> 
tice. The judges were on the bench, sternly wait- 
ing for the forms of legal process ; the prisoner wu 
already condemned. Koesuth, yet in early manhood, 
of medium height, attractive person, and pale &om 
confinement, stood before the coldly calm and frown- 
ing arbiters of his fate. His forehead was broad 
and high, his hair of a dark and beautiful brown, 
flowing in natural ringlets around it, and his lai^, 
light blue eyes, shone with a two-fold expreasion of 
amiability and intellectual enei^. . All his featorea 
were in harmony, and stamped with penetrating 
mind and grandeur of character. His bearing was 
dignified and imposing. A man of feeling, hiaeelf- 
oommand was perfect, and he tranquilly looked xqxm 
his foes. Around that hall of justice, an excited 
multitude had gathered. The captive's name ms 
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in their homes and on their hearts, and they pressed 
like tumultooQs waves around the walls that confined 
him. 

They anxiously awaited the issue of trial. A 
lawyer of profound research, and glowing oratory, 
he was pernutted to defend himself. But on that 
hour imng mightier interests than life. The youth- 
ful patriot was to speak for Hungary; with his past 
career was identified the freedom of thought and 
speech. The concourse without, understood the 
questions pending, and these absorbed the interest of 
the prisoner at the bar. He opened his untrembling 
lips, and eloquence flowed as never before in that 
forum. He thrilled the spectators, while glancing 
along his struggle for ancient rights, and spread 
paleness on the cheeks of his astonished judges. It 
was a strange and sublime scene in the history of an 
empire. Around the fearless form, were gathered 
the hopes of millions; and the world's future was 
connected in his doom. He ceased, and in the 
interlude of silence, the murmur of suppressed emo- 
tion was heard. The pause was short ; the star- 
tled and troubled expounders of law, were in the 
meshes of their monarch. The noble, the gifted, the 
surpassingly eloquent advocate, had not changed 
the decree which was made before he confronted the 
heartless parasites of a corrupt government. He 
was condemned to four years' incarceration in the 
strong-hold of Buda for treason. 

The throng sorrowfully dispersed, and Kossuth 
was borne toward the dark and lopely towers of the 
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ILutieflL Oeftjiv ks 

was leaniDg lis had 

itatiixif when he wis wAbA, whaik warn Up 

tbii& Baising his mildl, «ftd moanfal wj% ke n- 

pliedy '^ I feel aomethiqg mamd B m in bbl" 

Into a deep, and d«& duit g a o n wittm iha old 
castle of Bada^ he was hfk down t» paas As Isnslf 
jeai& Amid Ae Masuiini, uwUesoms 
haled £roin its caremoos dGplfa& oAer slais 
ers had surrendered OGuatence cBeined dangeroos to 
the goyemment; and tyzants hoped that die sane 
silent homicide would now add anolher Tielim to 
its list of murdered freemen. Praon or aaBaashift- 
tion might hare been used as in centuries before, 
to despatch the Hungarian, but the pestilential air 
of a dungeon was often as efficacious^ and less 
Tolting to the relined cruelty of modem times. Sol- 
itary cells, and slow disease have been substituted 
for the more merciful chalice and poniard. Kos- 
suth understood his danger, and felt his privations, 
but his great heart was strong. Like La&yette at 
Ol^utz, sutfering under the pressure of the same 
arm, he uttered no repining and suppressed emo- 
tion which might permit his captors to triumph in his 
sufferings. Thank God! his mind was jet free. 
With manly earnestness he petitioned to be supplied 
with books. For twelve cheerless months, his prayer 
was unheard. In his own words, since : 

''The first year»they gave me Dothiog to read, and nothing 
to write with: in the aecond, they came and tdd me it woakl 
be granted to me to read eomething, but that I roiHt not make 
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my choiee of any political books, bat only an indifferent one. 
I pondered a little, and knowing that a knowledge of langna- 
ges was the key to sciences, I concluded that perhaps it mi^ht 
be Dsefnl to get some knowledge of the English language, so I 
told them L would name some books which would not par- 
take in the remotest way, with politics — I abked for an Eng- 
lish Grammar, Shakspeare, and Walker's Dictionary. Tho 
books were given, and I sat down without knowing a single 
word, and began to read the ** Tempest," the first play of 
Shakspeare, and worked for a fortnight to get through the first 
page. I have a certain rule never to go on in reading anything 
without perfectly understanding what I read; so I went on, 
and by-and-bye became somewhat familiar with your lan- 
guage. Now r made that choice because I was forced not to 
choose a book of any political character. I chose books which 
bad not the remotest connection with politics, but look what an 
instroment In the hand of Providence became my little knowl- 
edge of the English langtiage which I was obliged to learn, be- 
cause forbidden to meddle with politics." 

So, while amid horrors that baffle description, he 
was preparing for his coming ^^ nameless'^ future 
-:— his glorious mission. A directing Providence, in 
permitting him to tread the dungeon floor, passed 
him through an ordeal which annealed and polished 
liis immortality for its splendid part — 

•* On Life's broad field of battle !" 

In his long hours of solitary thought, he discovered 
the steady light of those ultimate principles, which 
are stars in the moral firmament. They shone down 
upon him the more clearly, as did Paradise to Milton, 
because of surrounding gloom. 

But the perishable firame was smitten by the mil- 

8 
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dew of iti bamid 

gled to stay tbe 

palpable, that daO j wdlDi vador dw cg» «f i 

Trere allowed bam upon iht hHlioas «ff^ Ifae 

This checked tbe ptugiwi Itif Ui dfrihwiy aad vMi 

the oompanionship of Shakqiean^ ke SMlmd As 

mjBterious barp of the kunan hmj% vImm ^hfpdiT 

be bas touched ao wdL 

We aak, witboot eanti but with ilanm 
the finger of Gk>d is not TiaiUe in tUi dmnipKne 
its issue? Kossuth beeame at oMe oomMmled in 
tbe popular mind as a maityr. liberal e nTwciipli oBa 
were raised tbrougb the coontrj for his mother and 
aisiers, whom he had supported by his exertionsi and 
who were now left without protection. Nume- 
rous public meetings were held in bis beball He 
people, nobles and peasantry alike, instinctively rec- 
ognized their friend, and defended bis cause. Tbe 
waves of popular sentiment in bis behalf swept along 
tlie plains and slopes of Hungary. At Vienna, with 
sympathy for the man, the democratic feeling was 
deepened into a bond of union. Associations wero 
formed there, and in all the chief towns and villagea 
of the Maygar land, to sustain the natural rights of 
humanity against the arrogant pretensions of reigning 
despotism. 

In the second year of his imprisonment, Austria again 
needed Hungarian assistance. Tbe threatening as- 
pect of affairs in the East, growing out of tbe relations 
between Turkey and Eg>'pt, determined tbe great 
powers to increase their armaments. A new fiiuga- 
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lim« Diet was to meet, and Austria signified lier in- 
tention of demanding an additional levy of eighteen 
thousand troops. But the people who beheld the Con- 
8titQtion trampled in the dust of scornful princes^ in 
the captivity of its defenders, were indisposed to meet 
IIm royal demand unless atonement were made for 
flagrant wronga A larg9 body of delegates were 
chosen, pledged to refuse the supplies unless conoes- 
flions were made, among which was a general am- 
nesty of prisoners, with direct reference to Weaselenyi 
and Kossuth. The Government was advised by the 
most sagacious of the conservative party to liberate 
the captives with the exception of Kossuth, and to do 
this before the meeting of the Diet^ that the release 
might not be a condition which would kindle a flame 
of excitement But fearful of the appearance of 
yielding to popular clamor, the Cabinet temporised 
and did nothing. The Diet was opened and the con- 
test waged during six months. The opposition con- 
trolled the Chamber of Deputies, while the Govern- 
ment party held the power in the House of Magnates 
The struggle developed so fully the settled hostility 
of the nation, that Mettemich and the Cabinet were 
alarmed, ai^d in haste to obtain the regiments of men 
and dose the refractory Diet In 1840, a royal re- 
script suddenly made its appearance, granting the re- 
quired amnesty, attended with conciliatory remarks, 
which immediately divided the vote for the Govern- 
ment claim. This management of the court natural- 
ly weakened the influence of the Hungarian Mag- 
nates^ since they were exposed to the charge of being 
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Konuth imied finom prison cm the 10tk of llnTi 
ISiOj after a captiTitj d three yean; bearing in Ua 
emaciated frame, hia pallid ho&f and annken, gkvf 
eye, traces of ssTere mental and physical e ofl bt ing. 
Bat an elastic constitation, and infloiUe will, had 
saved him from the hopeless wreck, Austrian Ten- 
geance usually made of noble fimna and aonlsL A 
vast maltitude had gathered under the shadow of 
Buda's political inquisitioo, to welcome the eapCmu 
That night, he was escorted through the town by n 
procession of torch bearers; in their lurid Uaae, 
lighting upon the excitiog scene, Austria might have 
beheld beacons " of quite another sort,^' a few years 
later to illumine the crimson plain. 

He found his companion, the aged Wesselenyi, 
blind ; another was a maniac, and three more- were 
ready to die with disease contracted in their loath- 
some abodes. But his heart leaped for joy when he 
found that these sufferings of himself and compan- 
ions, had awakened the people, revealing the divine 
beauty of liberty, and nerving them for the conflict^ 
he. prophet-like, knew was near. 

Soon after his release, Kossuth repaired for a time 
to the watering place of Parad, among the Matra 
mountains, to recruit bis shattered health. 

" His imprisonment had done more for his influence 
than he could have effected if at liberty. The visitore 
at the watering place treated with silent respect the 
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nan who moved about among them in dressing gown 
and slippersi and whose slow steps and langnid fea- 
tures disfigured with yellow spots, proclaimed him an^ 
invalid. Abundant subscriptions had been made for 
his benefit and that of his family, and he now stood on 
an equality with the proudest Magnates. These had 
so often used the name of the ' martyr of the liberty 
of the press,' in pointing their speeches, that they now 
had no choice but to accept the popular verdict as 
their own. 

''Kossuth, in the mean while, mingled little with 
the society at the watering place ; but preferred, as his 
health improved, to wander among the forest-clad 
hills and lonely valleys, where, says one who there 
became acquainted with him, and was his frequent 
companion — *• the song of birds, a group of trees, and 
even the most insignificant phenomena of nature fur- 
nished occasions for conversation.' But now and then 
flashes would appear which showed that he was re- 
volving other things in his mind. Sometimes a chord 
would be casually struck which awoke deeper feelings, 
then his rare eloquence would burst forth with the 
fearful earnestness of conviction, and he hurled the 
sentences instinct with life and passion. The wife of 
the lord-lieutenant, the daughter of a great Magnate, 
was attracted by his appearance, and desired this com- 
panion of Kossuth to introduce him to her house. 
When the desire was made known to Kossuth, the 
mysterious and nervous expression passed over his 
face, which characterizes it when excited. ' No,' he ex- 



daimed, * I w31 nol go to dial w w_- . -«^i..» Y 
subecribed four pence to bay a xope to haag mo vidi r* 

Oa the 10th <tf Janiuffy, JiMl, Eomlli ww mar- 
ried to Teresa Mealenji, who has aiiioe proved her* 
self to be "oemjiia; oonjuge ndbiHuimo dynaL" Sha 
was the youDg daughter of a nobleman, and inspi r ed 
with admiration tor his political career, and widi 
sympathy for his fiOa, had with her mother, called 
upon him in prison. A correspondence began — llm 
mutual affection, which was the result^ gave 'to 
suth an amiable and devoted wife. It was a 
ly romantic marriage^ associated thus with dongeon 
horrors. But the accents that came like the carol <^ 
the bird of Chillon, to his prison-gate, were ever after 
the sdolian undertone of his stormy life. 

Kossuth had pined in the twilight that steals 
through grated windows, for daring to nnmnffle the 
people's voice ; again free, he resolved to redeem the 
press. It was a bold measure, and imknown in op- 
pressed Europe, where for ages the aspirations of hu- 
manity had been stifled. A bookseller of Pesth, had 
received permission from Government to issue a peri- 
odical ; and on New- Year's day, 1841, appeared the 
first number of the Pesti Hirlap, (Pesth Gazette.) — 
Kossuth was invited to be its principal editor. It was 
published four times a week, but its rapidly increas- 
ing subscription list, soon made it a daily paper. Its 
circulation rose rapidly to five, six, eight, ten, twelve 
thousand copies. The name, Ludwio Kossuth, 
sent the Pesth Gazette, like the beams of morning^ to 
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' the dwellings of Hungary. The peasantry were elec- 
trified by remembered accents, tbat found an echo in 
their weary hearts ; the unlettered formed clubs, and 
nightly listened to the reading of editorials breathing 
their own free thoughts. The great object before the 
mind of Kossuth was his country's independence; 
but he knew tbat intelligence must precede, and the 
season of preparation herald the fruition of his hopes. 
The serf must become nature's nobleman, before the 
lifted hand of Austria could confer freedom to the na- 
tion. He was, therefore, the unshrinking champion 
of the rights of the lower and middle classes, against 
the exclusive privileges and immunities of the Mag- 

\ Dates. He demanded that the house tax, should be 

m 

paid without distinction of classes, not excepting the 
highest nobility. This levelling and fearless proposi- 
tion, raised a hostile party among the nobles, who es- 
tablished a rival paper. Sustained by Government 
influence, it wielded tremendous power. When Kos- 
suth was nominated as member from Pesth for the 
Diet of 1848, it defeated his election. But this nei- 
ther mc^rtified the unsuccessful candidate, nor weak- 
ened his influence with the masses. He continued 
his devotion to the press, while he was an active 
member of the local Assembly of the Capital. Unti- 
ringly advocating the concession of privileges unjust- 
ly monopolized by the Magnates, he urged the mul- 
tiplication of schools, and the organization of mu- 
nicipalities, and progress in whatever educated the 
people. 
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Austria was not idle. SHe fixresaw ihe aficfc MiMe 
of the bold leader. In 1844, tbe ministiy was cbabged, 
and as a consequence, the Liberals of 1888 were dis- 
placed by Imperialists. This was followed by the 
removal of Kossuth from the editorial chair of the 
Ilirlap. He now gave himself earnestly to the eman- 
cipation of the serfi) and the enfranchisement of the 
trade of Hangary, firom the prohibition to import none 
but Austrian manufactures, and export no Hungarian 
goods to Austria. An association was formed, called 
the bedetgyle, pledged to consume no Austrian goods 
until the tariff was reformed. The effect of this was im- 
mediately felt. Austrian manufacturers, to preserve 
their trade, had to transplant their factories to Hun- 
gary. To repress this new-bom and dreaded spirit, 
the Court at Vienna spared no resource of tyrannical 
rule. It was an attempt as vain as that to still vol- 
canic throbbings. The leaders of reform irom all 
parts of the kingdom were assembled at Pesth, du- 
ring the quarterly fairs of 1846-7. These were 
thronged by the common people, before whom the 
measures of reform were publicly and repeatedly dis- 
cussed, and in every detail determined. Kossuth was 
the life and soul of the movement. II is able speeches 
^-.icreased daily his popularity. His eloquence was 
a complete, burning utterance of practical views — of 
^j^rif^vances, and their remedies. 

Nor was he alone in the deepening struggle for 
rights. The venerable Wesselenyi, whose dungeon 
had tlqx>wn over him the midnight of hopeless blind- 
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nesB, was trayersing the kingdom, to fim tnd oonoen* 
trate the patriotic flame, spreading through the Mag* 
jar's ddmaiiL The cottage door flew open at his com- 
ing, and warm palms were pressed to his own. It 
was the Baron's noble revenge for his darkened orbs, 
to cheer and stir his coontrymeni with his unpalsied 
tongue. 

a* 




PASSED BT THB PIEI^-TESTOIOirr 
IBM. 

Count Louis Batthtantt, one of the moat prom- 
inent Magyar Magnates, subsequently Pre^dent of 
.the HuogariaQ Ministry, and the moet illustrioua 
martyr of the Hungarian cause, was at this juncture, 
the cordial friend of Kossuth and his system of re- 
form. He brought him forward in 1347, as one of 
the two candidates from Pesth for the Diet about to 
assemble. 

The Government party, aware that they were in a 
decided minoritj, limited their opposition to defeat, if 
possible, the election of Kossuth. Stratagem was the 
last resort The liberal party nominated Szentkiraly 
and Kossuth. The Government party also named the 
former. The royal administrator, who presided it 
the election, decided that Szentkiraly waa chosen by 
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acclamation ; but that a poll must be held for Kos- 
suth. Before his intention of being a candidate was 
known, the liberals had proposed M. Balla as a sec- 
ond delegate. He at once declined in favor of Kos- 
suth. Notwithstanding, the Government party ctwt 
their votes for him, to draw off a portion of the Libe- 
ral party from the support of Kossuth. M. Balla loud- 
ly, but unavailingly protested against the stratagem ; 
and when, after a scrutiny of twelve hours, Kossuth 
was declared elected, Balla was the first to applaud. 
That night, Kossuth, Balla and Szentkiraly were 
serenaded by the citizens of Pesth, and, descending 
to the street, they walked arm in arm among the 
crowd. The Government faction was foiled com- 
pletely. Instead of sowing discord among the candi- 
dates they had united them more cordially together, 
and witnessed the election of the man whom they 
most hated and feared. The Boval Administrator 
was censured for not having prevented the ominous 
issue ; but the bitter reproaches he met were simply 
the language of enraged men at a triumph they could 
neither hinder nor change. 

Kossuth took his seat in the Diet: and here begins 
an era in his history. He was no longer the uninflu- 
ential representative of an absent Magnate, but elect- 
ed by the suffiitges of his people, he could vote and 
speak for himself and his country. The eyes of the 
nation were upon him. On no other man did the peo- 
ple lavish so enthusiastically their wealth of love and 
confidence, and above none darkened as threatening- 
ly the frown of a quailing Government, The most 
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promiiient seat in the Diel was coPGeded Uql A 

more accomplisbed paritameiitiifT otatar and debalar 
r ver r'^se in Far!:snieiit or Sensle Cliamber. He 
made a series of attacks upon the ]oIicj of iho Ana* 
tr :/- Cr.Hnet, witii distingnidhed akiU and eflfeet. He 
Ti- is regrmled tl:en by all partiea aiid the entire peo- 
p.?. the ipost finished and foroefnl orator thai had ap> 
:*f.-;.red on the noor of the Hungarian DieL " HJa 
synyiheSy^ savs an enemj, *'were^>eTen at that time^ 
J ike burning arrows which he hurled into kindred 
minds, therebj ui^ng them to a fiinatic enthoriaam. 
Ills oratory was like a hiige faattsiy, with heavy 
pieces cf ordnance, whose discharge did the most fisar- 
iV.l executioTi. The poisonous sting of hi:? interpola- 
tion?, his despotic } ower in the l.ouse, and his in- 
trigues out of doors, furmed in themselves a power — 
so to say, an army — against the stand-still policy of 
Metternich.'' He is s}x>keu of as the orator " wiih the 
flaming tongue," who hurled his fiery projectiles at 
the heads of his quailing adversaries, as though he 
revelled iu his power to kill and malce alive. 

Modern historv furnishes no*hin2r compr.rable with 
th-' scrr.es v.-:i::!i tHM-sr-irod iu tliat ; -s»':i-.llv. Under 

tl.i.r-r,»«,-ki f,> I - "!•■'•• •Vt ^ "»5***"*.'' C* i"\i ■.. ill •(I'*"'- 

SO. ;. '.vr ' • ...J. :xu L.:v>:re '\ri\ ! •■ cnHj-itMii. 

tL ; (••i.'.v^'s <•! iu*f\i.\i.^ i':>!.i his ;»..:». His ;.***!<» "S 
V.7J rul fr«>!!! exli:inst'iKi. Imt rei;iiu«i«xl ojc of the 
re:n:;rk applied to an English orator; that his mo- 
mentary stops, *'were like the recoil of oAnanoe 



after disduuf^ge.'' He might &il to oonvincei but he 

always was fteard with mute wonder, ; 

There were three parties in the National Assembly ; / 
the old Conservatives, unwilling to break the ties tliat l 
bound them to Austria, or to sever the chains of the 
people — ^the Progressives, who were determined to do 
both — and the extreme socialistic Beformers, who, on 
the ruins strown by the Democrats, like an architect 
amid the fragments of a splendid structure, wished to 
rebuild the dvil and social fabric. Kossuth identified 
himself with the middle party. He scorned the para* 
sitical policy of the first, and distrusted the theories 
of the last; but, whatever his differences with either, 
he soon fused them by the furnace-glow of his elo- 
quenoe, into a grand Hungarian Federation. 

''Eossftth's policy, as unfolded in a pro^pwnroe published in 
1847, had two aspects; the one relating to foreign and interna- 
tiooai afl&urs, and the other to the domestic administration. With 
regard to Austria, it simply asserted that the independence and 
mtegrity of the kingdom should be maintained on the old basis 
of the laws and Constitution, but that the king should act, not 
through foreigners, but native Hnngsrisn*!. Nothing like a revolt, 
however, from the Austrian connectioD was proposed. The patriots 
meant merely to go back to the old system, under whica they iiad 
some opportunity of mana^nng their own affiiirs. T^- «»ven pro- 
fessed the wannest attachment io the throne, ho long tui th*iy wore 
permitted th*^ exerci)»c of their rights, dating back some eight hundred 
yr8»^. Thf.y were not then either rebels or revolutionists, but erred 
rather on the side of devotion to law and order. 

^ But their internal policy showed that while they could be tolerant, 
moderate, and even too loyal to a House which had inflicted so many 
vrooga upon them, they were determined to be fearless and jast in 
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RSpBCt to uKpCOpliL 

propoMtiotis ; 
-> <* 1. TbiLt &n tlw pettMOto of tk» 

their religion or nee, iboold be at ooee eaeoi^ froM «n wbuki 



duet and obligadona to thebr lendloid^ far which tke 
lecave eo indemnity fron the Stotoi. 

"3. Thet,withogt eace|<i paafgiBgS—< 
/of tbe country, nuUe and WBMBble^ ikeeU be 
the lew. 

*^3, That eveiy inheHtint wfaoee inceme 




'V (fifty ddlara.) which iBcledad ell penom not vegeboadi 
paapers, shoald poeaeas the deetife fianchwe. 
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*'4. That every inhabitBBtihovU beer hie eqeelpraportiDoefAe 
ezpenee of the Government, by beinf teied on hie ineoma. 

*& That the Hangarien Diet, not the Cheneeiy at Vinm^ifaMli 

decide on tbe employment of the pabiic revenue. 

** 6. Tbat the revenue and other National interests, ahoold be put 
into the hands of a Cabinet of neiive Ministora, who wt)ald be re- 
spo isible to the people, whose interests they represented. 

** Bej^ide:) these more general principle?, it was proposed that all reel 
estate shoo Id be held responsible for its owner's debts ; that tbe whole 
tithini^ system, which had been so oppre^ive'to the poor, ahoold be 
abolished ; that the nobles, though they were about to relinquish more 
than half their possessions, should be taxed on what remained ; that 
the Jewish and foreign inhabitants should no longer be aobject to 
special legislation, but be brought under the laws common to all the 
citizens ; and that eight millions of dollars shoald be immediately 
expended in works of internal improvement 

^ I'hese laws were all regularly carried through both Chambers, and 
five millions of serfs raised in one day to the dignity of landholders and 
free citizens, the most generous and sublime le^^islative acton record r* 

These points shouM be distinctly noticed by those 
who have delighted to charge upon Louis Kossuth 

♦ GodwMi. 
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ftn alliance witli the nobles to keep the peasants in \\ 
their long-continued subjection. Never was a more 
false, malicious fabrication circulated by Austrian hate. 
And yet, there are some professedly wise men among 
us, who have made themselves a target for ridicule in 
believing it Of other Austrian slanders in the same 
vein, we shall have something farther to say when we 
speak of the " War of Races." 

Owing to the mismanagement of the Imperial/' 
Ministry, a general stagnation of trade prevailed^ 
through the country. The National Bank was dis- 
trusted, and its notes refused in Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. The disorder caused by this induced a mo- 
tion of inquiry in reference to the Bank. This was 
made by the conservative deputies from the county 
of Baab, upon the 4th of March, two days after the 
news of the French Revolution of February had 
reached Presburg, where the Assembly was holding 
its sessions. Kossuth rose to speak upon it. The tid- 
ings from Paris had profoundly impressed him. In 
his deeply impressive manner, he uttered what every 
Hungarian felt, but which no Hungarian had dared to 
speak: 

**I am happy and grateful in seconding the motion of the 
honomble member for Raab, although I am firmly convinced 
that the extraordinary features of the present time compel us 
to take oar leave of private bills. I second his motion beoanse 
I thin£ it a fit opportunity to entreat you to be alive to 
the enormous responsibility of the moment, and to raise the 
policy of the parliament to a level with the times. The local 
question in relation to the Bank I will not now discuss. 
It ii true, Kagyars, Austria has embarrassed ua long enough. 




mm tjamm maamoMm 

drii ii 

for, ■ die 
dkiirpa^ which ht^m 

two of oar fiMnr i Wit tm^it Id wtk §at a 
. peodeni finncbd baud §tt Bam§mf ; iv, lalm «• kMi dd^ 
/ the fiveign giiniiiawr whieh ralos w vithiM ow ririet. Ii 
liheiy to embomai o«r faweai olBOit to hajgtimmamm Im % 
receni speech, toaefamf dm rdmtimm of Aank to Ihii coaitiy^ 
I ezpreiwed my eaunBum^ that the eoaidtalioaal tam of ov 
oecioQ will Dot be mcokv dD d» nv m wiiuaidid If Ml* 
tttutiooid hnm hi oil iha nhMhas of Ue fswraaHHt I ailk 

forme it dttiied at boaH; diet w eoold aot he m» of 1m 
eoostitatiooel teodBocm of Ifaow ftAm^ eid of thilr nnii 
so long as the sjateai of the mooarehj, which hM the Hne 

prince that we have, remains in direct oppositioD to cooidte- 
tknalibm, and so loo^ as that privy couAcil, which c u odacti 
the general adminiatradon of the oioiiarchy, and which hM aa 
illegul and powerful influence oo the internal affiurs of the 
country, remains anti-coostitatiooal m ita riemeota, its eompori- 
-tion and its tendency. I expressed my eoovictkm, that, when- 
ever our interesu conflict with the allied intereats of the moo- 
arch v. the differences thas created, can be removed withoat dan- 
ger to our liberty and welfare only on the basis of a eommoo 
constitaeiury. I cabt a sorrowful look oo the origin and the de- 
v*»ioj> av!it of the b'!re.iucr?iti.*al system of Vienna. I remind 
vol' '•.!»r it roared the fabric ot" iN m^rwllous power on the ruins 
ft" ;:»-» hbsT'y of our neighbr-^ ; and recounting the conse- 
»lii»MU*/** of ♦M-. fatal mechanism, anil ptTu.sing^ the Biok of Lif<". 
1 pi'>;i!i(\\v it in the fo .in; uf my truthful and faithful lo)- 
iiV-f ti) thr royal house, that that man will be the second 
founder of thd House of Hapsburg, who will reform the sys- 
tem of government on • a constitutional brisis, and re-establish 
the throne of his house on the liberty of his people." 

In still bolder languagei he oontinaes : 
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" Mighty thrones, sappcvrted by political ngactty and power, 
have been overthrown, and nations have fought for and won 
their liberty, who three months ago could not have dreamed of 
the proximity of such an event. But fur three whole months 
we are compelled to roll the stone of Sisyphus incessantly and 
without avail ; and my mind I confess is clouded with almost 
the grief of despair, at witnessing the languid progress which 
the cause of my country has made. I see with sorrow so much 
power, so tme and noble a will toiling at this ungrateful and 
unrequited task. Yes, honoFEible deputies, the curse of a stifling 
vapor weighs upon us, — a pestilential air sweeps over our coun- 
try from the charnel-house of the Viennese council of state, en- 
ervating our power, and exciting a deadening effect upon our na- 
tional spirit. But while hitherto my anxiety has been caused 
by seeing the development of the resources of Hungary checked 
by this blighting influence, to the incalculable injury of my 
coantry, by seemg the constitutional progress of the nation un- 
aecared, and that the antagonism which has existed for three cen- 
turies between the absc^utist government of Vienna, and the con- 
stitotiooal tendency of the Hnngarian nation, has not up to this 
day been reconciled, nor ever can be reconciled, without the 
abandonment of either the one or the other, — my apprehension 
at the present time is increased by other causes, and a fear 
weighs upon my mind, lest this bureaucratic system, this poli- 
cy of fixedness, which has grown to be part and parcel of the 
Viennese council of state, should lead to a dissolution of the 
monarchy, compromi.se the existence of our dynasty, and entail 
upon our country, which requires all her powers and resoiircos 
for her own internal affairs, heavy sacrifices and interminable 
evils. 

"Such is the view I take of present afiairs, and regarding 
them in this light, I deem it my urgent duty to call upon this 
honorable assembly seriously to direct its attention to the sub- 
ject, and to devise means of averting the danger which threat- 
ens our country. We, to whom the nation has entrusted her 
present protection and her future ^security, cannot and dare not 



qnenoeft, cntO oar eamtrj k firfiHy M mei ly a §ati tf 
evil. To prpvest the evil it ike auk to ^Mdk we ioe cdM; 
and mstuAtd I aa, that if mm ms^fadi oar detf, we aUI %e i^ 
spnnaiUe far tbe iD dnS BBf week . fim oar i^ct, ie iki 
M^Ht of God, bflfate tke wand, aad fe.ear eva caaadtaaeaik ii 
perfeoiioiig in a pmimi yofi^, we allev Ae appsnaai^ ^ il^ 
f ectii^ a pBareaWp wBt^emtm. la |bh, aad aefleel te aake ika 
five and k^a) ■iiiiMfM ef ike ii jawKaHliiBi of dM Miai 
kw< we oHy lepeA k vkea ike Ae kai beaa ki aa wj dil j CM^ 
when the iiiakamwiaiiMi kaa puu ee d a d ao far aa ie laaia m 
onh- die choice UAauuB aa aaegBdUoaal lafaaaly 
which no one caa cakalato; kat lapaaanoe anO 
kite^ and the fevmble aaaaut apkiBh waa aWeaai to paai ki 
Ibitleas mactioD w\]\ he goat forever. As a depatjr of tUa at- 
aemhly. I for one will hare no share in this rosponsibilitj, altkomh 
as a ciuzj^n of oar coanny, I may he obliged to participate is thi 
conseqaences of a tardy repentance.*^ 

In tliis speech was foreshadowed a revolution. It 
was lalkoJ of in whispers at Presburg and Tienna; 
for keen-siiihted men could now catch the distant oa- 
coming of the fearful struggle. Said Count Pulskj 
when he he^rd of it: *• Next autumn our fields 
will no more be tilled by soccage; feudal instita- 
tions \ain disnppt-ar in Euix'^pe/' 

K^^ssuth concluded Lis speech by moving an 
*' .\dili\>ss to the throne,'' in which a series of re- 
lonuatorv measures were urged. "Among the fore- 
iiuv4l of tlu\50 was the emancipation of the country 
iVoin iVMidal burdens — ^the proprietors of the soil to 
Iv indomnifiod bv the state; equalizing taxation; 
a faithful administration of the revenue to be sitis- 
(kotorily^ gosnAteed; the further devekpnieBt of 
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tite lepMetttetiTe system; and the est&blUbmetit of 
a government representing the voice of, and renpon- 
sible to the nation." Not a word was uttered iu re- 
ply, and the motion was unanimously carried. 

The great design of Kossuth at this period, was 
to procure an entire change in the imperial adminis- 
tration. By this he anticipated not only the libera- 
tion of Hungary, but that of all the states in the 
Austrian Empire. To his own land he wished their 
old constitution restored, and to the others he de- 
sired new constitutions to be granted, upon the same 
basis. That Hungary must be free, was to him a 
settled point ; but he clearly saw that freedom could 
not be, and retain connection with Austria, unless 
that 'Power should yield forever and entirely its des- 
potic functions. It was an absurdity to dream of a ^ 
constitutional King and a tyrannical Emperor, uni- .] 
ted in the same man. Yet it was precisely this that 
was attempted when Ferdinand took upon himself 
the coronation oaths of the Eling of Hungary. But 
if the constitutional King might also become a consti- 
tutional Emperor, then all that was required foi* free- 
dom might be gained. 

This was Kossuth's grand scheme of bringing all 
the Austrian States into one confederaay, with the 
Emperor's powers limited and prescribed by a free 
constitution. He no more contemplated at first a 
separation from Austria, than did Washington and 
his compeers in the dawn of revolution design the 
aevteriiig of our own from the mother country. H6 
wlui WiSilig thitt his nation should |j|piain in its old 
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Telation, provided ita andeDt constitadoD could bo 
preserved. 

With tbis secared to Hungary, "It was iben,' 
said he, " the proper and holjr mission of our notion, 
aa the oldest meuil~. ~ smpire, and posaesoing 

a constitutional fb. rerumeut, to raise ita 

voice in behalf of .» ler nations under the 

«ame ruler, and who r ;ed to us by so roanj 

ties of relationship. uo\^La 3f freedom, we would 
not ask liberty for oursel"'^ alone — we would not 
"bosst of privileges that ( rs did not enjoy, bat 
desired to be free in feUw..^ip with free natioas 
around us. This motion was inspired by the con- 
viction that two crowns — a constitutional and des- 
potic crown — could not be worn by the same btad, 
any more than two opposing dispositiona can bar- 
mooize in the same breast, or than a man can be 
good and evil at the same time." 

In his speech above quoted, and in the address to 
the throne, moved with it, thase truths were distinctly 
defined. They had fallen with a profound meaning 
u^wn his hearers, but the Diet was not ready for ac- 
tion. The leaven ivas working, and the quick eye 
oi' the onitor discovered the is^ue. The Cabinet of 

I native ministers, which in the first ages had always 
resided at tlie Magyar capital, and attended to Hun- 
garian questions, had been removed to the Auatriau 
, Court, and reduced to a little bureau of clerk^ 
i called a Chancery, a creature of Imperial caprice. 

The impossibility of independence under this syfr 
tern, WW hinted in bia speeoh, yet the crisis in pop- ' 
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Tilar feeling had not oome. A few days after, fol- 
lowed the Austrian Bevolution. A Democratic mine 
was sprung in Vienna itself. ' The masses inflamed by 
Kossuth's speeches in the Diet, had risen with fierce 
determination, and boldly demanded their trampled 
rights. The troops refused to fire upon the excited 
populace, and the Emperor, terror-smitten, was the 
toy of their wrath. 

With the news from Paris ringing like a knell in\ 
his ear, and the wild shouts of his own subjects \ 
drowning every other echo, while the host surged 
and swayed around his own palace, as waves 
clasp a summit, his cowardly heart yielded to fear, i 
what conscience would not have wrung from his j 
unwilling hand. An imperial manifesto was issued, ' 
oonoeding all that his people had asked. Metter- 
nich was dismissed, liberty of the press was restored, 
the publicity of the law-courts was ensured — trial 
by jury was granted, and the promise given of a 
representative and free constitution, according to 
Kossuth's idea, which, suggested by him, the Vien- 
nese patriots unyieldingly demanded. The tidings 
of this successful insurrection, went like lightning 
to Presburg. The rumor of the outbreak was heard, 
with amazement. Kossuth alone was ready for the 
storm. With great courage, wisdom, and eloquence, • 
he arose before the representatives, who were dumb 
with painful surprise, and calmly yet most earnestly 
urged the proposition, to send a deputation from their 
body to the Emperor, requiring an immediate dis- . 
solution of the Chancery, and the restoration of the .' 
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I Cabinet in its place, as guaranteed b; tbe Constitatioik 

[ His tones grew strung und Irumpet-like, lib face WM 
luminous with quenchless lire, and with a graoefiil 
sweep of his arm, be pointed to tlie ininiBtehal seal^ 
made vacaat by despotism, and exclaimed : 

"For six bund<i;u jm Magyars, we formed a 
constitutional state, we , therefore, that from 

Uiis moment, ministers i n sit upon these benches 
to bear and ai estion^ From tbia day 

forth, Magyars, t>i> laye a Hungarian ami' 

istry ! " . 

He resumed bis seat. re was ;ioDe to break 

the stillness. Each merabc., ..brilled with tbe soletna 
appeal, and absorbed with tbe interests at stake, com- 
muned with his own thoughts. 

There was a sublime impressiveness in the stir- 
prise. The balance, with Hungary in ono scale, aod 
Austrian claims in the other, wavered before the 
breath of that single orator. The pause was brieC It 
vas the forethought of noble minds, stirred by Titftl 
truths, more burningly spoken than ever before by hor 

' man lips. The response was unatiimooa — the de- 
cision made. A committee was chosen to repair to 
the palace. Kossuth was at the head of this band 
of heroic men ; he appeared at Vienna on the 18th 
^1 of March, 1&48. The people hailed him as the 

^father of their country, and their rejoicings were 
heard unceasingly in tbe streeta of the Capital They 
gave to his unostentatious embassy, the glory of a 
triumphal entry, and lifted him in their strong wms 
ioto the palace. There be ooniroatad tbe startled 
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and trembling counaellors of the monarch, and kbn^ 
the indignant impersonation of absolute principles. 
The glittering train of attendants circled away in 
that royal apartment, and the splendor of a throne 
against which five centuries had vainly beat, was 
over them all. The prisoner of Buda gazed without 
a blush or a fear upon him whose captive he had 
been, and thought only q£ the millions of Hungari- 
ans, whose freedom and^ future greatness were in 
his hands. It was an hour of moral grandeur sel- 
dom witnessed by King or Courtier. 

Kossuth modestly, but with the tone of a deter- 
mined heart, urged his demands. The Emperor lis- 
tened ; the orator finished, and waited with the tran- 
quillity of a summit reposing in the serene heaven, 
while girdled with storms, for the reply. The mon- 
arch hesitated — the courtly throng curled the lip in 
scorn — bat as the sound of many waters came the 
Yoices of the moving masses. This wild clamor 
gave to the eloquence of the advocate, the energy of 
conviction. Ferdiniind granted the request, and 
Count Louis Batthyanyi, received the command to 
form immediately a cabinet Let Hungary and the 
worid write their names on imperishable tablets. 

CJouirr Louis Batthyanyi, Prime Minister. 

Bkrtalan Szemebe, Home Afiairs. 

Louis Kossuth, Finances. 

Francis Deak, Justice. 

GsNEBAL Lazab Mezsabos, War. 

Gabor Klauzal, Trade. 

GoGNT Stephen Szschsnyi, Public Works. 
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BabOK Iosef Eotvos, Public Instmctioo. | 

Fbince Pall EsTEBnAZY, ^dinister aroQod tba 
person of the King, and entrusted with the r^ 
iiIatioD of iDteruutional coDceros between Hun* 
garjr and the Austrian nroviuces, and iherefbra 
called Mini! Affairs. 

What Ferdin- ded, WM extorted ty 

cowardly fear- fore the fierue resolves 

of the people. e solemn vows were it 

his lips, he was lu- he basest perjury. Qbi 

had given to Ilung , .^ Jemand, but had pIofeH 
ted her total exlihcuoi. a nation. Tho mean 

employed to blot a bra.^ nation from separate ex- 
istence, disclosed a heart unvisited by joatice or 
mercy. 

Metternich'a policy had been to' preserve the Aoa- 
trian ascendency in Hungary by kindling jealouaies 
among the races. Union was prevented, and Met- 
temich believed that no one race would ventuxe 
alone on rebellion. This demoniac resort was pei> 
fectly adapted to the genius of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
It prevailed after Mettemich bad left, its conocila. 
And, while yet the shouts of rejoicing rang along 
the valleys, and the bonfires were burning on the hilU 
of the May gar land, Ferdinand sent abroad his 
agents to do the work of aasassina, stab the coontry 
in the dark, by bringing together in deadly confliet 
those who were peacefully dwelling within their 
boundary lines. The Croats, the Servians, the Wal- 
lachs, Sclaves, the Wends, the Saxons, by ail- 
ments and gold, appeals to traditional and leligioos 
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prejudice, and by all the reckless instrumentalities 
which power is .quick to handle and jealousy ready 
to believe, were persuaded that the Magyars dcsign(^d 
only their own elevation at the exj)e*ice of the rest. 
Absurd and shameful pretence; }ct t^o races, LiiiiJ- 
ed and stimulated by the prestige and power of the 
empire, rose in bloody insurrection. 

Much has been said v^n this civil contest, and 
many have been deceived by Austrian talcs ; it may 
therefore be well, to give farther proof of the asser- 
tion concerning the origin of the Ilungarian AVar. 

First, a distinct conception of the races is indispen- 
sable. 

The Magyars of Hungary are the principal race, 
though not a majority of the whole population. They 
number 5,000,000. The Wallachs number 2,317,- 
840; the Saxons, 1,422,168; the Slovacks, 2,220,- 
000; the Ruthenes, 350,000; the Weuds, 50,000; 
the Groats, 1,352,966 ; the Servians, 943,000 ; and the 
Sclavonians 1,000,000 * The Sclavic is not applied 
to any specifically, but is a generic term, including the 
Slovacks, the Croatians, the Servians and the Sclavo- 
nians. These different races have not been mingled 
to any extent, but have preserved their distinct iden- 
tity through all the periods of Hungarian history. 
The Magyars have generally been dominant in the 
Government, although their neighbors have had a 
representation in the Diet. The question then is, 
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vbether the efforts of Kosauth and his coDfederat«s 
I in the Diet of L34S, were to preserve this ascendeDcy 
I of the Magyars at the expense of other races. This 
\ is the charge distinctly made by Austrian writers,* and 
Ireitenited by papers devoted fo the same interest in 
England and Amerion. A "^ je so grave ought tn na* 
on the clearest evidi e conceive it to be un- 

BQStained by any sver. For dariag the 

vhole of the period uun . ition, there vma no act 

passed by the Diet, without, egard to the complete 
equality of the different clasa eprcaentcd. Tbo Map 
yars struiisled to elevate higher poaitioo of free-' ' 

dom anil inilependetice. The uoblcs of other na- 
tions had always stood by the side of the Msgyara, 
having an equal voice in the Assembly, while in this 
Diet, the peasants of all the races enjoyed the same 
equality.* Political distinctions were abolished, and 
it is wortliy of particular remark and admiration, that 
this grand movement was introduced and constun- 
mated by the Maygars themselves. The race which 
has becQ charged with oppression, was the one by 
which the principle of equality, of civil rights tta 
all, was made a practical principle. In proof of 
this we cite the following from Alison, written with 
the laws of this period before him : 

" Bj DDanimous votes of both honaee, the IMet Dot 011)7 "** 
tablisbed perfect equaliiy of civil rights and pnMic bnrdena 
unongst all cliiBBes, deDomiaatioiis and Races in Honguj ud 
ita Provinces, and perfeci toleration for e\-ery form of rdi^oaa 
wonhip, but, with ■ geoeroBity perhapa nnpanlleled in tho !M»' 
17 of nalioM, and which moit ezt(»t the aaivuiatiaa otm of dww 
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irbo may qneatioii the wiadoro of the measure, the nobles of 
Hangary abolished their own right to exact either labor or pro- 
duce in return for the lands held by nrbarial tenure, and thus 
transferred to the peasants the absolute ownership, free and for- 
ever, of nearly half the cultivated land in the kingdom, reserv- 
ing to the original proprietors of the soil such compensation as 
the Government might award from the public funds of Hun- 
gary. More than &ye hundred thousand peasant families were 
thus invested with the absolute ownership of from thirty to six- 
ty acres of land each, or about twenty millions of acres amongst 
them. The elective franchise was extended to every man poe- 
aessed of capital or property to the value of thirty pounds, or 
an annual income of ten pounds — to every man who has re- 
ceived a diploma from a university, and to every artisan who 
employs an apprentice. With the concurrence of both coun- 
tries, Hungary and Transylvania were united, and their Diets, 
Kitherto separate, were incorporated. The number of represen- 
tatives which Croatia was to send to the Diet was increased from 
three to eighteen, while the internal institutions of that province 
remained unchanged, and Hungary undertook to compensate the 
proprietors for the lands surrendered to the peasants to an extent 
greatly exceeding the proportion of that burden which would 
iall on the public funds of the province. The complaints of the 
Croats, that the Magyars desired to impose their own language 
upon the Sclavonic population, were considered, and every rea« 
aonable ground of complaint removed. Corresponding advan- 
tages were extended to the other Sclavonic tribes, and the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, except in so far as they were modi- 
fied by these acts, remained unchanged. 

^ The whole of these acts passed in March, 1848, received the 
royal assent, which, on the 11th of April, the Emperor person- 
ally confirmed at Presburg, in the midst of the Diet. These 
acts then became statutes of the kingdom, in accordance with 
which the new responsible Hungarian ministry was formed, and 
commenced the performance of its duties with the full concur- 
rence of the emperoivking and the aid of the Archduke Pala- 
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6a». The changes ihM bad been rfleeCfd were nodr^ vith' j 
gralitiiile bj the praaanis. and ttilh enlira ntisfiteliMi, not onlf i 
bjr the pnpulaiion of Hungary Proper, bul alto hj Otu of « 
the Sdat'oiiic jirnvince^ Frocn Croaiia more eepM-iallri Um | 
expre^sioa of satisfaelion «ia loud and apparenLl; sincere." 

Thb testimony ia 
the following froai 

** Oar parliamentary 

■U times a slreniioua k,, 
lUgion ; and in March, 
^noBt libenl CoiuDitalJov., 

MDCtkmcd by the Ein^ il 

the ppnecmjon and iippooiiioj 



ad is strengthened by 



«ded bj Kos&ntb) an* u 
Seriian niuonalilj and re- 
tJie Opposition rarried its 
■n that Constitution was 
« saTeal gnarenlee aptimt 
I people. By 



I of the new CoDslitation, the peasant of Servia, lik* the 
peasant of Hungary, wtu raised to ibe rank of a FrPeman and 
Citizen of tbe State. A voluntary surrender of property waa 
niBde to him. His national existence ma guaranteed by a fi«e 
and independent Municipal Constitution. The Servian soldiera 
OQ the frontier were, according to the despotic regDlalions of Ibe 
frontier service, incapable of holding landed or snj other im- 
movable property ; Ihey were ill-trestod and whipped by tbe 
Anstrisn officers The new ConstiiDtion raised them from tbe 
lowest depths of misery. The Hungarians received them as 
friends and brethren, for tbe Hungarian character waa at all timea 
a stranger to national animosity and religious inurierance. Tbe 
Servians wetf by no means blind to the advantages of llwr new 
instltuiions. They received them with exultation. Tbe colors 
of Hungary and ^rvia fluttered from their steeples. Tbe 
Servian lowru sent deputations lo Ibe Pariiament, to oSbr their 
thuika and eongral ulationa." 
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SPECIAL PRIVILEGES GRANTED TO CROATIA — ^PERFIDT OP AXTS- 
TRIA — JRLLACHICH AFPOIKTED BAR OF CROATIA — ^HIS MOVE* 
MEATS — 8CLAVIC URIOR AND EMPIRE — BERVIAR REVOLT — 
HORRID CRUELTIES — KOSSUTH SENDS AN ARMT TO QUELL THB 
INSURRECTION — RESULT — TOKENS OF A HASTENING STORM — K0»- 
SUTH's DISCERNMENT — JELLACHICH PROPOSES TO INVADE HUNGA- 
RY — REMONSTRANCE OF THE MINISTRY — DUPUCITT OF THB KINa 
— ROTAL MANIFESTO. 

Croatia had less reason than any other province to 
complain of the legislation. She had previously pos- 
sessed a national or general Assembly for the regulation 
of her internal affairs, ^nd was federally represented 
in the Diet by three deputies. Her executive was held 
by a Governor under the old feudal title of the Ban. 
She differed materially from Hungary Proper, in respect 
to religious freedom; for Croatia would tolerate no 
public Protestant worship. But in the wise policy of 
the Hungarian Diet, while they extended in the wi- 
dest sense, freedom and equal laws, and the old feu- 
dal offices of the State were abolished in Hungary, 
the dignity and power of the Ban of Croatia were 
continued. Besides, the influence of Croatia in the 
Legislative Assembly, was increased by allowing her 
to send eighteen instead of three representatives. 
Croatians were called to £11 the State employments of 
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iheir oountiy. The ose of their language waa goar- 
anteed m their official business; aiad Hungary prom- 
ised to examine all additional demands preferred. 
In her liberality, a step beyond justice was taken, by 
jieldiag to the religious ii -aocc of the provino«v 
by maitituiDiiig the ancien iremacy and exdusve 
domination of the Boman th( lie faith. 

Let it now be eiTpecially noted, that in the general 
joy felt by the nation at the passage of these acts, and 
those above referred to, the masses partook witboat 
distinction. As they received the royal aanction, a 
tiniverss! acclamation echoed from the banks of the 
Drave, to the Carpathian summits, in which none but 
Austrian hirelings refused to join. These two facts, 
then, are sufficiently clear; first, that the rarious 
races had every reason to be satisfied with the legisla- 
tion of the Diet ; and second, that they really wire to. 
What then were the elements of discord and revolt? 
Why should the sword bo soon leap from its scabbard 
to sunder the ties of this brotherhood, wrought with 
generous care ? It was not because of the Magyar's 
wish to lord it over the Croat or the Serb, No his- 
torical fact can be more triumphantly established. 
Subsequent events have shown the rising to have 
been the result of Austrian intrigue. The insurrec- 
tionary movement was guided at Vienna. Louis Gay, 
I a Croat journaliKt, devoted to Austria, was sent by the 
\ Government to his countrymen, to create hostility 
against the Bungarians, and so prepare the way for 
Hapeburg oppressioD. Others followed him, and th« 
plot was briaklj prowoated. Ilia Selavio dalegatioiii 
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wbidi bad been sent to express tbe gratitude of ibe 
provinces to tbeir Magyar benefactors, bad returned 
to tbeir bomes to be met by tbe emissaries of an un- 
principled court, wbo, witb demoniac skill, were busily 
reviving tbe buried dissensions of tbe races. 

Tbe first point urged in opposition to tbe Magyars, 
was tbe decree of tbe Diet of 1832, respecting tbe fu- 
ture language in wbicb tbe business of tbe Assembly 
sbould be transacted. Before tbat time tbe Diet bad 
been a confused Babel of provincial tongues ; and it 
was to remedy tbe evil, tbat tbe Assembly determined 
to select a language to be used officially in national 
affiiirs. Wbat dialect sbould be cbosen but tbe Mag- 
yar ? Tbis was spoken by twice as many people as 
used any otber, and was the native tongue of tbe 
great majority of tbe representativea It was, there- 
fore, judiciously and justly selected. 

Gay and bis associates went back to this act, and, 
perverting its meaning, pointed to it as tbe interpre- 
ter of tbe more recent legislation of the Diet '* Be- 
bold," said they, "tbe Magyars have taken away 
your language, and they would now remove 3'our na- I y 
tionality also. They would merge your existence in / 
theirs, tbat they may become the more glorious there- 
by. True, they have given you some advantages, 
but these are only to lure you on the more readily to 
your own destruction as individual races. Every 
otber race is to be swallowed up in tbe Magyar, as 
every other language has been excluded from tbe 
National Diet for tbat. Eise, and throw oflf the yoke 
he&xce it shall have become so closely fiEU3tened to your 
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necks that resistanca will be in vain." Still farther, 
splendid visions of Sclav ic sujiremaoy were beM 
hefoTS the luind. A union of all the Sclario r»qt9^ 
was tlie day-dream of ilio Croat T" take the {lOn.a' 
iiom ibu Mrtgjars, and give to the Sclavos forever a , 
predomiuBnc in >t; Oi'iudls, was t'lc aio- 

riouR reward oOfei cf .«trii|^lc. lytiohint 

and jealoiia — in enwrv r. aferior to the ilagvat^ 

the Sclaves were he deliuivc power of 

Bnch appeals. 

Threatening unrest nn appear about the first 
of June. Leading n of the Servian aristocv 

racy met at Karlowioz, 1 tbrmed a " Central Com- 
mittee of the Servian nation," They drew up a pa- 
per, entitled — Demands of tbe Servian People — and 
sent it on to Pcslh by an angry delegation. The 
Hungariana were amazed. Some of the more dis- 
cerning saw the hidden spring of the movement, 
and pitied, more than they bl;ii:ied, their deluded 
coiuitrvmen. lloping that mild treatment might 
yet v,in lliL-m lu uiiiun, tliey carof'iily abstiiined fiom 
reproachi"^ in r^'tuni, and hoped tlut tii;luy would d'.s- 
pel the illusioi], and cmil the pa.ssioiis iii' their indig- 
nant lu'iirhbijr?. Instead, tht're w^ re isol:tipd acts of 
rc.\.-.,_;c, iullij\.v.l 1-v innrder, and soon those btcaiiie 
frtquent and briilsl. At longt'.i came pjr'u iiisurrec- 
tioD, jini, li-i when the torch touches a magazine. Gut 
upon the lir-rl l-'-.zo of popular extitemciit, ihe work of 
vengeance ran through the Servian and Wallachian 
■ provinces, a fraternal and horrible slaughter. The san- 
guiaaty atrocities are without a parallel The Senriaas 
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and Wallaelis fell like a troop of tigers npon tlie Mag^ 
yais and Germans found in their confines, who, stung 
with revenge, returned the bloody attack. 

The Servians in their warfare emulated the French 
Papists under Charles IX., on St. Bartholomew's Day 
when the sluices of Paris ran blood. No age or con- 
dition was spared their avenging and savage assaults. 
At midnight, families were awakened to shriek and 
die under the assassin's club ; sleeping infants were 
torn from maternal arms, and their uuoffending forms 
trodden beneath the- enemy's feet ; quickly followed 
upon the imploring mother the relentless stroke. 
Sex, tears, and decaying health were no protec- 
tion in the lawless murder of innocence and beauty. 
Houses were burned around their inmates, and the 
fruitful plains were desolate behind the invaders. Vil- 
lages disappeared — " the fields and flocks of the un- 
prepared and unresisting inhabitants, were destroyed 
by these infuriated rebels. The voice of lamentation 
was spread over many districts. A cold shudder con- 
vulsed the Magyar nation." 

While such was the terror and suffering in the Ba- 
nat and the Bacska, Croatia aud the southern prov- 
inces were ripening for a similar gory harvest Aus- 
trian interference had destined Croatia as the central 
scene of a tragedy, whose heroic victims were the 
Magyars. To control the movement, the corrupt and 
ambitious court selected the Baron Joseph Jellachich, 
a Croatian by birth, who had been Colonel of a Croat 
regiment in the army of Italy. He was appointed 
Ban of Croatia^ and with instructions and authority 

4* 
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to lead the rerolt, and to make it & final eeMlement inth 
the Magyare- To the credit of Jellacbicb, ii may be 
recorded, tbat his heart revolted from this deliberate 
treacberj- ; but overcome hy the promises of Gov- 
ernment, and moved by the teara of the Archducbesa 
Sophia, who, clasping him in ^r anna, declared that 
without him they were lost > consented to enter 
upon the diabolical miasio" ce committed, he pros- 

ecuted the work with et ; he was not a man to 

falter from his pnrpose. n ith conscience driven to 
eoDsent or silence, he was fitted for the butchery of 
his conntTymen. In many things his abilities and 
character would commend him to admiration. He 
was ii poet, a schoLtr. and a wit. Ho was a bold, 
cbivalroiia and generous officer, highly popular among 
his soldiers, possessing an easy address and a fervid, 
enthusiastic mode of utterance, which won the affec- 
tion of the masses in his native province. His office 
of Ban, gave him the command within the limits of 
Croatia, and he hastened to use bis supremacy fw his 
royal master. 

His first official act was to declare the new Hunga- 
rian Ministry unauthorized to review Croatian affiiirs, 
and forbid the magistrates who were his satellites, to 
recognize or hold intercourse with that Assembly, 
By letters and personal appeals, he taught resistance 
to Miig\'ar legislation. He assured his conntrymen 
tbat open revolt would meet with encouragement and 
&vor from the king. The Servian rebellion was 
quoted, and the probable imion of the Sclavic races 
w still the theme. The sabtle poison transfused into 
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the veins of society, spread gradually but surely, till 
.the blood was on fire, leaping through all its channels 
with fever madness. Meanwhile, Kossuth and his 
brave people, were neither ignorant nor careless of 
the footsteps of their foe. He felt, with them, a heart 
throb at every echo of coming conflict. 

The tidings of the insurrection of May 14th, had 
reached the Ministry, succeeded with frequent tales 
of barbarities committed by the Serbs,* which blanch- 
ed the cheek of manhood. The inventive genius of 
cruelty among them, surpasses the satanic devices of 
the Neronic persecution. 

" They bored out the eyes of men, cut off the flesh 
in strips, roasted them alive on spits, and buried them 
up to their necks, and so left them to be eaten by crows 
and swine. Still more horrible, crying yet louder for 
Heaven's vengeance, they ripped open women big with 
child, and trampled the fruit of the womb before the 
eyes of the dying mother."f 

These increasing horrors demanded from the Min- 
istry decisive, immediate action. An army was or- 
ganized and marched to the scene of blood. The in- 
structions given to the troops, in which we distinctly 
discern the amiable spirit of the great leader, Kossuth, 
were to proceed with moderation in their treatment 
of the Serbs. He knew that with their unexampled 

* It win be understood that Serb and Servian are synony- 
moos. 

t **I affirm, on my conscience," says Pragay, "and without 
exaggeration, that hundreds upon hundreds of examples in each 
kind of tiiese barbarities occurred." 
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Atrodties, they ven yet " more sinned against t 
rinning;" and hoped that mercy, attending and pre- ' 
vailing ov« justie*, might restore them to amity and 
faith. The f.ircca sent, met the itisurgeota, and in 
numerous engagementa were generally sucoessfuL 
The martial character of the [ung&riaits Ja aosalUed. 
Of skill beyond their opj itities, and bravery un- 
yielding, recent annals are riously moumlul proof. 
The Serbs might have seen ; hopelessness of resis- 
tance, but Ijliudcd by folly, and goaded on by human 
and invisible demon?, they paused only when oon- 
quered, to renciv more flercely the havoc upon recov- 
ered strength. "When the campaign closed, and the 
Hungarian troops were withdrawn for a wider field, 
the volcano was calmed a moment, at Oie crater only. 

The struggle began with the Serbs; but to Kos- 
suth's prophetic eye, it was then no more than the 
herald-cloud of the tempest. With deep concern he 
watched Croatia, and his pulse quickened with a 
strange and sad foreboding, as the plot thickened and 
blackened under the wing of royal treachery. 

The preparations of the Ban compelled the Minis- 
try to notice his designs. Statutes passed by the 
votes of Croatian representatives, were contemptuous- 
ly unregarded; and the delegate <!c3patched to re- 
monstrate against the violations of compact, was de- 
nied a reception. Preparations for war were made, 
and in defiance of all law, Jellachicli had convoked 
a Cro.ilian As.^mbly, by which he ivas designated 
the Ban and military chieftain of the province. In 
this he was not without the secret co-operation of 
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FerdinaBd, wlio was devoting his infaDtile mind, aid* 
ed by counsellors, to the single necessity of smiting 
down uprising liberty, before whose radiant form his 
crown waxed dim. 

Kossuth could not believe his fears of such harmo- 
ny between the king and Ban, and sent a deputation 
to solicit royal aid. His representations were so ear- 
nest that Ferdinand must either drop his mask and 
take a hostile attitude, or declare for the Hungarians, 
and denounce Jellachich, who was plainly guilty of 
treason to the State. Owing to recent reverses of hifl 
army in Italy, he dared not challenge the fiery Magyars, 
and to hush the murmurs of apprehension, and farther 
to conceal his maturing plans, he resolved to condemn 
the Ban. There never was a blacker deed of treach- 
ery than this monarch perfected. With a smile upon 
his lips, and words of sympathy on his tongue, his 
heart was a hell, burning with traitorous thoughts 
towards the nation whose rights he had sworn to de- 
fend. Jellachich was formally summoned to his pres- 
ence to make his plea, and a royal manifesto was is- 
sued declaring him a traitor, and depriving him of 
his honors. A part of this curious document we quote, 
partly for the proof it furnishes, in connection with 
subsequent events, of Ferdinand's duplicity, and part- 
ly for the convincing evidence it contains, that the 
Hungarian war was battling for freedom. Every 
word of it is a clear and unanswerable defence of the 
Magyar against the disaffected Sclaves. Having 
announced the sadness with which ^^his paternal 
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hear^ had learned of their rebcllioD, the document 
proceeds: 

" With you, Croaitans and SclaFDoiaiM I wbo, tmil«d to the 
crami of Hungary for eight cfnlarir^, shnmi all iho fttes of ihia 
conntrj ; yon. CroaTitiis tml ScUvotlhiis, itAo ohm to Ai> tfy 
union tlu; eonstilvlinnal frrtAmt, tchich alone amongsl aU Sclo- 
vonic narums iniu Am* hren enailrd lo prticnx far nnfurtrit ,- 
WB were diximeel to be misuk^ti wiifi >-on, 11*0 nd only lunt 
*hartd in all th- rif^hls and lihtrtut if Ike Hungarian OmwIi- 
lutum, bwl who bcaides — in jiul rwompenso of jour lojkltf, 
nntil Don- Rtaintesi^ly preserved — were Uwfully endowed with 
peeulitv rights, privileges, «nd liberties, by the gnire of odi it- 
lastrioiis ancestors, ind uHm, fhgr^orr, ponrn greater prtril^ 
get than any lehnsntrer 1^ ffc- ivbjfcti nf nur s-iCTed Huitgai- 

an crown. We were niistahen in jou, lo whom Ihe last Dia <f 
the kingdom of llunfiary and its depeTuimeifx, according to 
OUT oicFi lorerfign irill, granted full part in all the benefits of 
the mtarged const iliilinnal tibertifs, and eqiralify of right:'. — 
The Ipcislation of [he crown of Hurgnry has abolished feiirfsl 
servituile, ai irvl! irith i/r/u ba in Ilungarv ; and those amongsl 
you, who were suhjfctcd to the soccage, liave without any aacri- 
6ce on thpir part become free proprietors. The landed proprie- 
tors receive for their loss, occasionr-d by iho abolition of soccage, 
an indejnnihcalion, which you with your oivn incins would be 
unable to provide. The indrmnihcalion gmule^t on this nccoiint 
to your landed proprielnrs, will be enlaili-d i;pon our llnngntian 
crown estales « itii our sovereign mliticaiicin. and wilhoul any 
clxtrgi' 10 yourwlve*. 

'■ T!ie right, also, of constiMhoi il rrpr-'f^nla.'hn teas extmj- 
cd to the jieii/jle iriih t/m nx less thin Iri Hungary; in ronsc- 
qu-ni-f of which, 110 lonppr the [n.lpi;ity, akme, hot Uk--vife o!hi-r 
inhabitiiots and tlir llihlarj- Froniicr, I'tke part by ihrir rrpre- 
sm/a/Ncs ill the legiela!i;:i coHt»K..T lo all, as inuirh as in the 
mtraicipal eongregatiotu. Thut ^lou can improve your wdlkre 
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by your immeduite co-opemtion. Until now, the nobility con- 
tributed but little to the public expenses, henceforward the pro- 
portional repartition of the taxes amongst all inhabitants is law- 
fully ewtabliahed, whereby you have been delivered from an op- 
pressive charge. Your nationality and municipal rights, relative 
to which ill-intentioned and malicious reports have been spread 
with the aim of exciting your distrust, are by no means threat- 
ened. On the very contrary, both your nationality and your 
municipal rights are enlarged, and secured against any encroach- 
ment; as not only the use of your native language, is lawfully 
guaranteed to you forever, in your schools and churches, but it 
is likewise introduced in the public assemblies, where the Latin has 
been habitual until now. 

** Calumniators sought to make you believe that the Hungari- 
an nation desired to suppress your language, or at least to pre- 
vent its further development We ourselves assure you, that 
these reports are totally false, and that it is recognized with ap- 
probation, that you exert yourselves to develop and establish 
your own mother tongue, renouncing the dead Latin language. 
The legiHlature is willing to support you in this effort, by provi- 
ding adequately for your priests, to whom is entrusted the spir- 
itual care of the soul, and the education of your children. For 
eight centuries you have been united to Hungary. During this 
whole time the legislature has ever dealt tcith due regard to your 
nationality. How could you, therefore, believe that the legisla- 
ture, which has guarded your mother-tongue for eight centuries, 
should now bear a hostile aversion to it 7" ♦ >f * 

After more in the same vein, the decree proceeds in 
the following strain of concentrated perjury : 

"We, the King of Hungary, Croatia, Sclavonia and Dalroatia 
— we, whose person is sacred to yon — we tell you, Croatians and 
8cIavonians, the law, too, is sacred, and must be considered so! 
Wb have sworn to the eternal Kino of AI4L Kings, that 
WK ourselves will preserve the integrity of our Hunga- 
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The Bwifily passing events that followed, tell how 
well the Idngly oath was kept. 



CHAPTER V. 

EFFORTS OP JEIXACHICH— OPEXI5G OF THE SEW HL'SGARFAJI 
DIET — SPEECH OF THE PALATI3SE — COS!»t'TH's SFF.ECH — THB 
KING WITHDRAWS HIS DE5U5CIATI05 OF JELLACUICB — SU2- 

PRISE OF THE HU2IGARIA5S — ^DEPUTATIO!! TO THE CXG 

EVASIYE A5SWEE — ^THE 8IGXAL OF CORFUCT. 

JzLLACHiCH left his sovereign bat not his army. 
He artfullj treated the whole afiair at the palace, aa 
a courtly farce. The mandate to sabmit to the Hun- 
garian Ministry, and disband his regiment, was after- 
ward received ; but the day this order was de- 
spatched, Count Latour, the Miniister of War, trara- 
mitUd to hira 50,000 guilders fur (lie 2Axyraent of 
Ids troops^ besides arms and ammunition. These sup- 
plies, it is now proved, were continued.* 

Jellachich received the two de.-]'atches the same 
hour; and in the light of the fact, read Oit rnaai' 
ftsto, 'A smile of disdain pbye^i around hi.-? proul 
lip at the harmless thunder of the monarch, darkened 
by a shade of remorse while conscience pointed to 
the basely inglorious part he was stor^ping to p^ay. 
The Ban, to be sure of his men, sent to the Scla- 

* Sefantte. 
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vackB in tbe North ioriung them to join the invtr 
sioD. 

The Sclavacks were neither fooU nor knare^ and 
refused. "The Magj-ars," said they, "haye tloDe 
everything that could be done, by voluntarily re- 
signing tlieir hereditary rights and power into tha 
hands mf all the people, without distinction of sect 
or nicer, for the general good. None of your pur- 
poses nor plans can indnce na to abuse such unprece- 
dented generosity; and though Sclaves, we are Tet 
opposed to any Sclavic establishment, under 
shadow of the Hussian Empire, at whose despotic 
rod sucli an establishment would hnve to cower and 
be a slave. No. The Magyars have laid the foun- 
dation of all the freedom that any tribe, or any re- 
ligion, can maintain. Upon this foundation, as broth- 
era and friends, let us together build, thankful to that 
noble race by whose magnanimity we have the op- 
portunity to be free." Notwithstanding this failure 
and rebuke, the influence of the Ban extended East 
and "West, until the AVallacliians of Transylvania, 
and the inhabitants of Cro:itia and Sclavonia, 
waited his signal to rise in arm.'* against the Mag- 
yars. 

The Hungarians sent a new deputation to the Em- 
peror-King, beseeching his Majesty to come in per- 
son to Pt'Sth, on the occasion of the approaching 
Diet, and convince the enemies of Hungary that he 
was sincere in his proclamations ; but the prayer 
was unheard. They farther requested the Arch- 
duke John to address himself directly to the Cioati^ 
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declaring ihat Ferdinand fiowned upon the 
tion ; but he deigned no replj. 

Hungary began to comprehend her ooixLt>:'^ 
Kossuth boldly affirmed his belie£ that u>e HazM' 
barg was playing a Jadas-game: **It has aer^r 
been otherwise," said he, "their solecm oaihs hare 
been broken, their sacred pledges Tiolated. erer kr»:e 
they have worn the Hongarian crown. There is p?- 
fidy now as there has always been.'* 

To gain fitrther time, another trick cf d^eioepcKA 
was palmed upon the Hungarians. On the 2d ol 
July, the National Diet, which wag nallr ix £r!S 
representation by the suffrages of the people, wu 
opened at Pesth. The Archdake Palai^Le re&i *m 
address dictated by Ferdinand, in which the iceixrcii 
traitor continued his dastardly dealing. Toe dcers* 
ment is interesting, but we quote only u« poTLrCia 
bearing on the present issue: 

** In the nme, and ms repmentatiYe of c«r f/lfsmm rv^ia^ 
King Feidinuid V^ I hereby open the prnent Ka. TW es- 
traoidinarj drcomflCaneei in winch the eonaoj hu kaen pittfMdL 
mmka it necesmy to Mmunoa it onee a aeeca^ of a« IAm^ 
without wilting for the eonpietioo in detail U nZ ^ ^jgf> 
ntions ind idministntiTe n> e — uiei viucii the f»iy^i> KrjM* 
ten of the Crown were charged ind drtcted av zjui ^v. 1^^^ 
to prepare ind completer Cmtia nae in ■iiiiim iai# g t^^ri -, 
in the Dfntiicts of the lower Dannfae, bandi of arsMi^ n^A ijrs« 
broken the peaee of the c uautij, and wb£> if u flbs nmt/in jrjf\ 
cf his Mi^eMhf to ami m chU wtr^ Mm Mi^mct m, oa sr« <i 
hand, convinced that the aaanaUed Rfv«MflcarT<« 'd tm 
tion will regard it «f lActr /rtf aW cU/ dii:^ «» ^rvia^ «3f 
Ae fliMTU req uind to raiore At tr^mhUd trampaUm^ ^ tke 
eofuntry^ to pm a tr i e the ilegilij of the HnfarM itajB, tad 
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mainliin the stcred inviolabilit; of ibe Uw. The • 
tbo coDOtiy and the auie of the &ii>Dcea will tfacretbre farm dis 
chief BubjQct towuils wliich, iiiulet Lheae extnoidinat; circniB- 
stanMB, I call tlie sttmition of tlia »8»embl«f repreaenUtives. 
Hia MajeMy'a respunsible MinUtcrs will auUiiil Id yaa propo- 
sitioDd relaliog to these poi-" Hb Mnjttit]' rot^naitn ilie 
conliilent hope thtt the Mpi«»a 
apveiiy aivl appropriiile de 
tlie safety mul welfare ~ 

" His Majesty b»s eep fmlin^ of regret and 

displeasure, — alihough m atf puemsl deure for the 

happiness of this coanlij, vn f toblf Ae imfuUe of Ut 

Ota deiirf, sanclioned during the last Diet, bj giving then 
the Toyal assent, fhvu Imes uAtcA mere ntceitaty to At pr^ 
gress of the country to prosprrity, nnder tho demands (.f tba 
time, — yet that, eapecially in Croatia and on the Lower Danube, 
evil-disposed rebellious agiuton have excited the inhabitants oT 
those countries, speaking differeul languages, and holding ditfer- 
eni creeda, with false reports and terrorism to mntuat hoetiliiy, 
aitd have driven Ihcui, nnder the calumniout repraenlatian 
tliBl these laws were not then sanclioned out of the free will of 
hia ilajesty, lo oppose ibe ordinances of thcbe laws and the le- 
gal aulhoriiies — that R«ne even have gone so far in rebellion as 
to anouunce Ibai their violent resistance to iho^ decrees is for the 
flood of the royal house, and takes place with the knowledge of his 

" For the tranquil izalion of the inhabilanla of those dislncts, 
of all tongues and creed«, I therefore hereby declare, imjer t)te 
special ciiinmisiion of ii'.i mosl graaoxa Majetty, our lord and 
King, and as hii repr-senlalive, (hat his Majesty is firmly tt^ 
solved lo maintain iniact, by his royal power, ll>e integrity and 
inviolabiliTy of his crown against all attacks from wiihon), and 
against all discord within the realm, and lo assert and enforc* 
at all times Ibe laws he shall have sanctioned. Aod aa his 
Majesty will albw no one to rartail the freedocn Manred by tiie 
t>w* to the inbabitub of the connliy, his H^eaty ax pra u u 
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Mm Hwfkantn with the daring eoodvet of all those who yentme to 
assert that anj illegal act or disobedienee shown to the law can 
have taken place with his Majesty's knowledge or in the interest of 
his royal house." 

This had weight with the weaker members, but did 
not for a moment deceive Kossuth, the watchman of 
the night. His^ transcendent mind saw within the; 
veil, and the future became palpable before him." 
He could not then with success, in open parliament 
accuse the King of what he felt to be the fearAil 
truth. But he might prepare his beloved people for 
coming danger. The stirring hope attuned his elo- 
quent voice. Rising with his theme, while the glooTi? 
of a grandly solemn future hung upon his pathway, 
he uttered predictions and warnings with the modest 
yet confident tone of inspiration. 

His speeches combine the Arabian fervor of Mo- 
hammed, and the religious earnestness of Cromwell. , 
The blending of resistless persuasion, sweetest poe- 
try and penetrating views of political economy, is 
the wonder of the orator. The dry details of finance 
caught a glow firom his enthusiasm, and he could 
make them fire-brands to the train of slumbering 
thought in his auditory. He made a most elaborate 
and awakening speech before the Diet on the 11th of 
July, 1848. He alluded to it in the opening of his 
recent Birmingham speech.* The passages selected 
embody the sentiments uttered with so marvellous 
effectf 
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" GEnTT-EXETi : — Id &soeri<ling t!ie Iribune to demand of JW^I 
1 to aava our couniry, the grrauima of the momcnl wei^bs oppre^ 1 
I H*e1y on my soul. I feel »a if God had placed ioro m; handi 
I the Imiiip?!. to arouse the dead, iliai — if still sinners snd wnk 
f — they may relapse into death '. but thai iliey may wake Sir 
«eniity, if any vignr of life be yet in them. Tiin*. at this mo- 
■Dent, bisnds the faie of the nation 1 Genllemen, with the deei»- 
ioa on tny motion, God bat can6itcd to your bands the decision 
•ffitiiitg the lire or the death of our people. But it U becaiua 
Ibis nvom^nl is most impoflaut, ihal 1 am delermiued Dot to 
have recourse to the neapons of rhetoric; for. bowerer npjuioae 
in thid bouse may diSer, I find it impossible not to believe — im- 
poaaible not to feel the conviction — that the sacred )ovc of our 
counir}', and such a feeling for her honor, independence, and lib' 
«ttf, aa lo render this ■asrmbly ready to sacriHce its last drop of 
bloo-l ore rommoti I,. ii< nil in n.i c^nal Jf<:rpe. Bill wlipip Mi(h 
■ feeling is commoo, there no siimulus is required: cool reasta 
\ alone has lo choose amongst the remedies. Gentlemen, tha 
1 country is in dnnger ! I'erhnps it would suffice lo say tbn 
much ; for, with tbc dawn of llbeny, the dark veil has dropped 
from the nalion. You know what the condition of our coanti7 
is ; you know thai besides ihe troops of Ihe line, a militia of 
about 12,000 men has been nr^nised ; you know that the aa* 
ihorilies have been empowered to place corps of the National 
Guard on a war fooling, in order to establish an effective forc« 
to defend ihe couniry, and to punish sedition, which is rife on 
our frontiers. This command found an echo in the nalion. 
How could this have been unless the nation felt Ihal there ii 
^ danger T This in itself is an evident proof thai the presenti- 
meat of danger h general. Nevertheless, gentlemen, I think I 
ought to give you a general, if not a detailed sketch of the stale of 
oor conntry. 

" At the dissolntjon of the last Parliament, and when tbe firat 
responsible Calrinet entered on ila fnnctiotis with an empty ex- 
chequer — wilhont arms, without means of defence ; it waa ia^ 
possible not lo see and to grieve in teeing tbe terrible ne^eel 
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wUeh the intarasta of the conntry had suffered. I myself was one 
of the many who for years have called upon the executive power 
ud the oatioDy to be just at length to the people, for the day would 
come when it would be too late for justice. The feeling for justice, 
o( patriotism perhaps, and general enthusiasm, may yet avert from 
oar beads the full force of the fatal word, * Too late !' Thus much 
is certain, that the nation and the executive power have retarded jus- 
tice ; and that by this very delay, the moment when first they be- 
came just to the people caused the overthrow of all existing institu- 
tions. 

** Entertaining, as I do, such sentiments, I am obliged to throw 
a transient glance on the relations between Hungary and Croa- 
tia. Gentlemen, you are aware that the nation has granted all 
its rights and privileges to Croatia, and that already at a time 
when it only conferred its own rights on the most favored na- 
tionalities. Since Arpad, Hungary possessed no right whatever 
in which Croatia, from the date of her alliance with us, did not 
participate. But besides having shared with ns every right, 
Croatia obtained in addition, and at our expense too, particular 
privileges. I find in history, that the large parts of great em- 
pires have reserved for themselves certain rights — that Ireland, 
for instance, possesses less than England ; but that the greater 
part of a whole nation should deny itself rights in favor of a 
small minority, is a fact which stands isolated, but not the lessi 
glorions, in the relations of Hungary with Croatia. Where is a 
reason to be found that, even if we take up arms to quelL the 
distnrbance, we should feel in our own hearts the conviction of 
having oorselves provoked the disturbance ? In the past no such 
reason exists ; nor has, perhaps, the last Pariiament, which opened 
a new epoch in the life of the nation, caused any change what- 
ever in the late and so particularly favorable circumstances of Croa- 
tia. I say, no ! The rights we have acquired for ourselves, we 
have likewise acquired for Croatia ; the liberty that was granted to 
the people, was likewise granted to the Croats ; we extended the 
Indemnity allowed by ns to our nobility, at our own expense, to Cro- 
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" With regard to nalionaliiy, Croaiia pnteruincd ■pprabenBoM *j 

— though [itmliLcwl by various conre|itiona tnd bvemineoiu idn*' 
. — for ihe Pnriimnem has eipTPssly dec^roed that in public life th* " 
j Croats bLouH have llie fullest r-^' 'a make u« of Ihetr o«ii l«n> 
I fttag* in uccuntance with their om Ltuieii ; and lima their iulioo< 

aliiy baa been ssnciionol, by this p : leco^ittoD. Tlidr tnuaid- 

pal rigfale the P^irliament baa ikk u ly not unpeited, but extended 

and aogiceDted. 

" Is tb<?re a t^r^atpr privilege than that of regulating the ri«o> 

ition of re])resentatives, tvhJFb ^^preH^^IativeIl are convokeil to frann 
laws, to gniit and tn protect llbrny 7 And the Parliament bai 
wd: — <V(ii>, our Crnatic breiliren, shall decide amoi^ ftjw 
■elves Son i,. elect your rpprespiiintives!' By iJii* ttie«snre, tbo 
laai Parliariient has consoliilutcti the municipal independence of 
Croatia. IT, therefore, In the ptuit, no reasoa can be found to ex- 
cuse this rebellion, surely the acts of the last Parliament oBet 

" 1 will not deny that Croatia has to complnin of special pisr- 
ances which, up to this day, remained without redress ; bat 
Deither the Cabinet nor the Nation have occasioned them — ibey 
ue Bimply an heiT'loom which the old Govemmenl lefi behind. 
The nation, however, has always made these grievances its oivn, 
■nd left nothing untried to amend them, as It wonld haw 
done if they had indeed been its own. And this was certainlj 
one of the causes why we invited the Ban, on his nominalloD bf 
Hia Majesty, to co-operate with the Cabinet in accomplbhing lb« 
speedy removal of the grievances, for we were conscious not oa\j 
of our aaihoriiy. but of our duly to re-establish the law whera 
h is injured. But by bi.'> revolt the Ban has pievented the Catn 
inet from communiiMiiing its decree to the Crrmts respecting their 
petition laid before His Majesiy in the Provincial Diet in 134S. 
Under all these circumstances, the CalNoet, nevertheless, has not 
ODitled to do what it ctHMideiwI ncceasary lo pacify Craalk ud 
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jfet Moir-cftlieBs. The past Pultament eoniemd the firanchise. 
on the militaty frontier — and thns gave them a right which they | 
wmwer had poeseaaed. To efiect its realization, the Cabinet has not 
oolj made aoch arrangements as were in its power, bat has left no 
meana whatever untried by wliich the population of the frontiers 
night be gained. Bat they — these unfortanate, deladed men — ^re- 
plied with fDditioii, with rebellion, so that no further opportunity o& 
liBced itself to realise the benefits which, weeks ago, we felt inclined 
Id beslDw. 

^'Of their nationality I have already spoken. Concerning its 
official - duties, the Cabinet, from the very outset, selected a nam- 
ber of individuals from the provinces, without making any party 
distinction nay, for the Croatian affiurs it has, in vanons 
branches of the administration, formed distinct sections, which 
«ie not yet filled up, becaase the tie between ns has been forcibly 
torn. 

''If a people thmks the liberty it possesses too limited, and 
lakea vp anna to conquer more, it certainly plays a doubtful 
game— for a awofd has two edges. Still I can understand it 
Bot if a peo|de sajrs, Your liberty is too much for me, I will not 
have it if yon give it me, but I will go and bow under the old yoke 
of Absolutism— that is a thing which 1 endeavor in vain to under- 
flland* 

" Another afiidr is the Servian rebellion in the lower conntriea. 
Woids cannot trace its motive ! Croatia, although a land bound 
to the Hungarian crown, which cannot loose the binding tie with- 
ont comndtting high treason, is nevertheless a distinct land. — 
But he that wishes to establish on the territory of Hungary a 
distinct power, is so great a traitor, so arrant a rebel, that he can 
only be anawered with the rope of the ' Statarium.' But, gentle- 
men, the shedding of blood is, even in case of guilt, a matter of 
gieet importance. While the Government, therefore, took into 
consideration, that to force the misguided masses into the hor- 
nrs of a dvil war, merely on account of the faults of some am- 
bitioua erininala, would, in these excited and revolutionary times, 
be an act for the oniaaion of which we ahould deserve the approba- 

5 
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Ikin of God and mMi, we htve, even in this recpect, left mXliiDg un- 
tried. We huve, ihererora, made prepamtiooa (or tbe realiiatNHi of 
»)1 those ni^s which ia ihie case couM possiblj present Ihem- 

"The iLird of Ibe cireumstanees, ^nltemeti, wbicb cjcbort na 
to plai.-c the country in tt stale of derence, is the position of tba 
eountrira on the Lowfr Danobe. As 1 exact Irom c^ry usiioc^ 
nitb re^nl In Hiuigsry, noi lo Interfere wiiJi ber iatenial aSain, 
ao tbe Hungarian will uot meddle wllb the iniemal a^ra of thoee 
iMtionB. 1 o»1)' tiieiiiion ibu on ibe banks of tbe Pruih a migluj 
Rasaiaii army h'-ta appeared whicli can lum to ibe right and to 
tlte left, M-hioh can act as a friend and as an enemy ; bat even bo- 
cause ciiJier one and Ibe other ia posdiUe, the naiioo must be pt»- 

" FiotUly, gentlemen, I roust alltide to otir telalioiM with An*- 
tiia. I will be jnsl, and therefore 1 find it but natural that the 
Gok'ernment of Vienna feels grieted at its inability further lo dis- 
pose over Hungry. But even if natural, grief is neveribeleM 
Dot always just ; !>iill less docs it follow, that frofu sympaib; wilh 
grief the nation should incline to permit any of its rights to be alien- 
ated. 

" Yo^, gpnilenien, most nndoubtedlj such movements take 
place wliich have for their object to restore to the Viennese Gov* 
em mem, if not all, at least the departments of war and finaoce; 
tbe rest will soon follow. If, then, they once have tbe power of 
the purse and sword, they will soon have power over the whole 
nr.tion. The Croatian movement is evidently connected with 
this scheme, fur Jellachich has declared tliai he caret not for 
liberty, and that it is all the same to him whether or not tbe 
Government at Vienna again obtains possesion of the depart- 
ments of War and Finance. And in the last days the veil of 
these public secrets has been lifted without reserve. The Vieo- 
Deae Ministers hktve thought proper, in the name of the Austiiai) 
Emperor, lo declare to the Calrinet of the King of Hangary, thai, 
nnless we make peace with the Croats at any price, they will 
act in opposilioii to tis. This ia aa moch as to say, that tbe Auh 
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Irfni Emperar dedai«8 war to the King of Honguy ; or to his 
own self. Whatever opinion yon, gentlemen, may have formed 
of the Cabinet, I believe yon may so far rely on oor patriotic 
feelings and on onr honor, as to render it superfluous on my part 
to tell yon that we have replied to this menace in a manner be- 
comfai^ tb» dignity of the nation. But, just when onr reply was 
on its way, a aeeond note' arrived which clearly stated what a 
horrible man the Minister of Finance must be to refuse a grant 
of money to the rebel Jellachicfa. For since Croatia has broken 
oot in open rebellion, I have of course suspended the remittance 
of money to the Commander-General, at Agram. I should not be 
worthy to breathe the free air of Heaven — nay, the nation ought 
to spit me in the face — had I given money to our enemy. But 
the gentlemen of Vienna hold a different opinion ; they considered 
my refusal as a disgusting desire to undermine the monarchy. 
They have put their shoulders to the wheel, and transmitted to 
the dear rebel 100,000, so they say, but in reality 160,000 florins 
in silver. This act, gentlemen, might excite the whole House to 
ftn angry spirit, to national indignation — but be not indignant, gen- 
Uemen, for the ministry which by adopting such a miserable policy 
believed for a time to prolong its precarious existence, exists no 
longer. The Aula has crushed it. And I hope, whoever the men 
may be that compose the next Ministry, they will understand that, 
without breaking their oath of allegiance to the Austrian Emperor, 
who is likewise King of Hungary, aiid without siding with the rebels 
against their Lord and master, they cannot in future adopt that policy 
without also bidding defiance to Hungary, which, in that case, would 
throw the broken alliance at the feet of Austria, which feeds rebel- 
fion in oor own country, and that we would look for friends in other 
qnarten! 

** Gentlemen, I have no cause to complain of the Austrian 
turn ; I wish they had power and a leader, both of which have hitb-\ 
eito been wanting. What I have sakl refers to the Austrian Minis- 
try. I hope that my words have also been heard at Vienna, and 
tbat they will exert some influence on the. policy of the new Minis- 
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"^w tettn&D lelttioas, the nfiiin or Ibe oonniri^ on ito 
Lower Dtnube, ihe Servian diatariitinces, the CrtMtiui rebeirimv 
Patwelavooihn ngiiBtora, Biid (he reaclionBr]- morpmeDU — all lb«M 
circuiDMances laken togeiher cause me lo say the naiion U io dan- 
ger, or ralbcT, that ii will be in dan^r, anlesa oar reaoluiion be 
firm '. And in Ihis dnnger, where and n-ith whom are we to look 
lor ptoteclbn 7 Are we lo look lo foreign allianees 1 I will ml 
form too low aa e'^umaie <i( ihe importance of retatitma with foreign 
eoantries, arid I think thai ihe Cabinet would be guilty of a dereli^^- 
tion of dat;, if, in Ihia respect, we were not to exert ourselves to the 
Utmost of our jmn'^r. 

"In the first momeolsof onr assaming office, we entered into eoN 
lespondence with the British Govemtnent, and explained that Has> 
gary has doi. ns many have attempted lo promiil^le, exlorwd rigbia 
and liberties frrrn her kiii^. but that wp stand on common ground ; 
with our Lord and King we have further entered into an explanation 
of the interests we have in common on (he Lower Danube. On the 
pan of the British Government we have received a reply, such as we 
might have expected from the liberal views, and from the policy of 
that nation. In (he meanwhile we may rest convinced (hat England 
will only asKisI us if, and as far as she Rnds it consistent with her 

" A* for France, I entertain for the French, as the champioDS 
of liberty, the most lively sympathy, but I am, nevertheless, not 
inclined to see Ihe life of my 'nation dependent upon their pro- 
tection and their alliance. France has just seen a second IStli 
Brumaire. France stands on the threshold of a Diclator^ip ; 
perhaps the world may see a secoitd Washincrton ; it is moat 
likely that we shall see a second Napoleon rising out of the ashes 
of the Past. Thia much is certain : France can give ns a les- 
son iliat not every revolution is for the interest of UbertVi and 
thai a nation striring for liberty can he placnl under Ihe yote 
(f tyranny most easily icActi that librrfy excetds proper limitt. 
It is, indeed, a most lamentable event for aach a nation as the 
glorious Freticb nation nndoubtedly is, that in the alreeta of 
Paris the blood of 13,000 dtiaeus hu boen shed bj the hud cf 
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their fellofir-cidaens, May God prcaeire us from mieh a fniy in 
onr own ooontry. But whatever form tift afiairs of Fiance may 
assume—whether that man whom Providence has placed it the 
head of that nation becomes a second Washington, who icnows lo 
reject the crown, or a second Napoleon, who, on the ruins of 
tlie people's liberty, erects the temple of his sanguinary giory; 
one thing is certain — ^that France is far from us. Poland relied 
<>n French sympathy; that sympathy existed, but Poland is no 
more ! 

"The third is the German empire. Gentlemen, I say it open- 
ly, I feel that Hungary is destined to live with the free German 
nation, and that the free German nation is destined to live with 
the free Hungarian nation, in sincere and friendly intercourse, 
and that the two must superintend the civilization of the German 
East From this point of view, then, we have thouglit of a 
German alliance, and as soon as Germany made the first step 
towarda her Unity by convoking the Frankfurt Parliament, we 
considered it to be one of our first duties to send two of our 
countrymen (one of whom has now been elected President by 
this House) to Frankfurt, where they have been received with 
the respect which is due to the Hungarian nation. But just be* 
cause the Frankfurt Assembly was still struggling for existence, 
and because that body had not developed iti«elf with which ne- 
gotiations could have been brought to a result, (this can only be 
done with the Ministry to be constituted af\er the election of 
the Regent,) there is even now one of our ambassadors in Frank- 
furt to negotiate, as soon as officiuJ relations can with propriety 
be opened, respecting the league winch we desire to enter into 
with Germany — though with the proviso that we will not abate 
a hair's breadth from our rights, from our consistency, from our 
national freedom, for the sake either of liberty or of menaces, 
from whomsoever they may proceed. 

**The danger, therefore, is great; or rather, a danger threat- 
ening to become great, gathers on the horizon of our country, 
»nd we ought, above all, to find in ourselves the strength for ita 
lemovaL That nation alone vnil live whkh in itself has syffir 




of tlw aniT lo iOOMO ■m, a^ Kr tkn rmrfm to eqaip ■»• 
mediUfJT 40jC':'0 rofc iiii liie reii ks -.V pre4f«uoD of ibe coack- 
tJT >Dd tike Ikom cii ix IUL03 OUT <ieaiUKL Tbe eipeode of 
nising »a «imj of :>:•■:■ .ixiO aezi. :-^ i — a ia ent. aod its snppcn 
fijr one Tsar. «-.:i imtuai ;d for.y-iao miiiiora oi" fli>nDs — bot 
thu (>f raising 40.I»J men. fTocn ei^t 10 t^D iiu;.k>m of AurLiii 
Gentl^fDen. if ri>a ti^^iii \i> mw iiKOv-n. 1 pivpo^ viihin ■ few 
<Uys u) lav beliire ih? Housf & de-ji'.ed finanoui p!»n ; bul I 
here mcD'Joa befoi^limd. ihti iK<hin^ U lunher troni my 
IhoDffhts ihan 10 a.'k of the lulion a tajilkin of foHT-tno mil- 
lions of florins; 00 ibe coniran-, mr plan is that erwy one &li*U 
coniribaie acfi>rdiii^ to hid means, and if that will not cover tba 
eipcnsf, we shall be obliged 10 lei our credit make up the defi- 
ciency. I rrjnii-e al bt-in^ able 10 declare ihil ihe plan nliifh I 
mean lo propose i* la.*d upon an esliiu.ile which affre^ wiih 
Ihe rates of laxalion as li:ttd a cemun- ago by Mariii Theresa 
for Tmn^ylvania, and t\hich in realily is much more moderate. 
Should my plan be adopled, and should ihe House niake an 
especial proii^o ihai ihe readiness for the siicrilice on the 
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ptrt of tfk» RepfeaMtadTW of the mtion shall not 
awaj withunt lesalt, the natioii will be able to bear the bar- 
den, and to save the coondy. In case the imposed taxation 
shoold not snffice for the establishment of a military power-^ 
such as cireomatances wrgevuly demand, I claim the power for the 
ExecntiTe to open a credit to any amount which the Representa- 
tives may deem necessary. This credit shall snpply the deficiency 
either as a foan, or by the issue of paper-money or by some other 
financial operation. 

** These are my proposals! Crentlemen, I am of opinioii 
that the future of the nation depends on the resolution of 
the House on my motion; and not akme on that resolution, 
but in a great measure on the manner in which we form it And 
tins is the reason, Gentlemen, why I refrained from mixing this 
qoestioD with the debate on the address. I believe, if a nation is 
threatened on every side, and if it feels in itself the will and 
the power to repel the danger, that the question of the preserva- 
tk» of the country ought not to be tacked to any other question. 

''Tfais day we are the Ministers of the nation; to-morrow, 
others may take our place : no matter ! The Cabinet may change, 
tmt thou, O my country ! thou must forever remain, and the na- 
tion, with this or any other Cabinet, must save the country.— 
But in order that this or any other set of men may be able to 
aave it, the nation moat develop its strength. To avoid all mis- 
understanding, I declare solemnly and expressly, that I demand 
of the House 200,000 soldiers, and the necessary pecuniary 
{^nts. ~ 

** Gentlemen, what I meant to say is, that this request on the 
part of the Government ought not to be considered as a vote of 
confidence. No, we ask for your vote for the preservation of the 
country ! And I would ask you, gentlemen, if anywhere in our 
country a breast sighs for liberation, or a wish waits for its ful- 
filment, let that breast suffer yet a while, let that wish have a 
little patience, until we have saved the country. This is my 
vsquest! You all have risen to a man, and I bow before the 
■atkm'a greatness ! If your energy equals your patriotism, 
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1 will Bwke bold to ny, that even the gate* of Hell ah^ oat pj*. 
nO igftiuBl Hungary !" 



The four hundred representatiTes bad listened 
with the fixedness of statues to the profoundly elo- 
quent speech ; and before his last words had oeafied 
io echo in the spacioi^ ball, Paul Nyary rose, and 
shouted in a voice which resounded through the 
^>artinent, " We give it.'" Catching the inspiration, 
the whole assembly rose, and raising their right 
anus toward Heaven, exclumed in a voice of thun- 
iat, J6ga^! "We give itl We give itl Lib- 
SBTT OR Pkath!" When the tempest of excitement 
bad subsided, the President announced that the mo- 
tion was unanimously adopted. 

But the address did more than secure supplies f<w 
War. It was a shaft of meridian light upon minds 
Kcustomed to twilight, revealing the lion's lair, to- 
wards whose Golgotha, the victim with undecided 
step was moving. Jellachich bad been to Innspruck, 
and was receive^i bv the Einperor with quiet ap- 
proval. No punishment was attempted, no threats 
ctlVr.'d; he was yet the Ban of Croatia, in the face 
Ot' liio Siilorau maiiLlesto by which he was ostensibly 
sfcoiw 01 bis Kiri>nial dignity and military glory, 
K'.'.-isath and tl;o ::iuiistry remonstrated in vaiu; lUe 
Hu»i?i:ia;» aatiou was dumb with amazement and 
»;aruu 

I'o uiaki.' a lifc't cudeavor at reconciliation, Batlhy- 
tuyi, IVine il«ite4«T, «j>aired to Vienna, where Jel- 
1^4 ^^ VM opio^y tftending the Inpttial oooct; 




Ae conftnrenoe between them was piotnKsted. This 

occurred in July. 

" In this conference, Batthyanyi requested Jelkchich 
to name the demands of the Croats. The Ban refused\ 
to enter into aoy negotiations with the Hungarians un- 
til they relinquished the concessions made them by the 
king in the month of March, of a separate ministry for 1 
the departments of war and finance; he demanded / 
that these departments should once more be placed/ 
under the control of the Austrian ministry. Batthy* 
anyi replied, that this was a question between Hun- 
gary and Austria, and once more desired Jellachich to 
name the desires of the Croatian people. The Ban, in 
his character of champion of the ' unity of the Austrian 
Empire,' remained obstinate, and demanded the 8ur> 
render of the independence of Hungary as the con- 
dition upon which he would agree to suspend his 
hostile preparations. The conference remained, of 
course, without result" 

Batthyanyi returned to Kossuth, and his mission was 
the subject of repeated interviews between the patriots. 
Further proof of Austrian designs would be superfluous 
as evidence after confession of guilt The Hungarian 
ministry could look upon the naked, homicidal plot 
The Servian insurrection was permitted, to try the 
temper and leanings of the Hungarian army, while it 
was intended by treason and generalship, to occupy 
the attention and paralyze the power of hostile forces. 

Jellachich was to concentrate an army behind the 
Drave, to invade Hungary whenever the Italian 
struggle would make it safe to advance with 

5* 
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"Death's masic and tte roar of combat," ^pon nti- 
ofiending Hungary- Money was furnished and &U 
the. munitions of war supplied from the Imperial arse- 

, Dais. Says Schutte : 

( ■ "As early as the 13lh of August, the Austrtan 
Minister of War belicTed the preparations of Jellachich 
so &x advanced, that he sent him the necessa.ry meaoa 
for crossing the Drave, two complete pontoon hridges, 
which were carried through Vienna on more than a 
hundred wagons to the Gloggnitz railroad." 

The laws passed upon Koasuth's motion to in- 
crease the army and supplies, were carried to the 
capital, for the royal sanction, by Batthyanyi and the 
Minister of Justice. The time passed without reply, 
while along the frontier the tokens of conflict were 
thickening. Kossuth was alarmed; the Diet again 
by a deputation claimed the signature oT Ferdinand 
to statutes securing the life of Hungary; asked the 
recall of Austrian troops, and that foreign forces ap- 
pointed to defend their native soil, should be allowed 
to guard its boundaries. Lastly, they again requested 
the monarch to visit his kingdom, and restore peaceful 
order. 

The deputation received an evasive reply. But 
while the ministers were in Vienna, the reckless 
monarch, without apprising them, fl^rwarded on the 
31st of August, a letter to the Palatine, directing him 
to send members of tlio Hungarian ])iot to the cnp- 
ital to negotiate with tltc Austrian Ministry, for the 
consolidation and unity of the empire, and to open 
correspondence with the Croats to conciliate them. 
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The Ki% declared it an indispensable preliminarj 
that Jellachich should sit in the conference^ and war- 
like preparations cease. 

Finally, in the same message, a commnfiicatioQ 
was made to the Hungarian Ministry, of a note from 
the Austrian government, concerning the relations to 
obtain between Austria and Hungary. It was urged 
that the liberal provisions of the law of 1818 were 
opposed to the legal position of the nations^ and det- 
rimental alike to the interests of botL With shame- 
ful baseness, the concessions were declared illegal 
and of none effect, under the pretext that they were 
not consented to by the responsible Austrian min- 
istry; and though sanctioned by the royal word 
on the 11th of April, and again formally recog- 
nized in the speech firom the throne on the 2d of 
July, it was. announced they would be modified, 
so that a central power oould be established at Vi- 
enna. 

Of this the deputation were profoundly ignorant; 
but while waiting at Vienna, news came on the 4tli 
of September, that the Emperor-King had with- 
drawn his decree against Jellachich, and reinstated 
him in office. The deputies looked upon each other 
silently, while the tidings spread* The kindling 
eye, the compressed lips, the deepening frown, re- 
vealed the repressed indignation within. They left 
Vienna with the red feather mounted in their black 
hats, and proceeded directly towards Hungary. The 
tri-color standard which had accompanied them }iad 
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disappeared, and the crimson alone waved before tineax 
Lomeward stepa.* 



CHAPTER VL 

TELLACUICU CROSSES THE DKATE— WjUI IHfllABLft 'IHB BIIS* 
GABIAX MUflSTBT BESIGH EXCEPT 8ZSMSXX— BOMOTH KOB 
HIM — A HEW CASniET DEMAHDED— AECHDUXB MIfMM CALL' 
ED TO THE COlOLUrD OF THE ABMT — ^LAST ATTEMPTS AT 
CORCILIATIOS — THE AECHDUKE RESIGSS — KOSSUTB^S STEECH 
— YOLUHTEERS HASTEN TO THE CAPITAL — MURDER OT OOVRT 
LAMBERG — BATTHTAim RESI6H8 — BATTLE OP ■RriRMAKB 
29tH — ^THE bar's retreat AMD PROHOTIOB — momBRCTKMI AS 
VIEHHA. 

The spires of Scbonbnum disappeared firom tlie 
sight of the insulted deputation, and the tremulous 
tones of the treacherous Ferdinand, were forgotten in 
the music of the noble guard^s farewell; "&an as 
necessary, toe shall aU arnie to Bungary." At night- 
£dl of that daj, there was a warlike scene on the 
banks of the Drave. Jellachich's armj of more 
than 40,000 men, was in motion. The camp- 
fires were reflected by burnished armSi and gave 
to the red uniform of the savage peasantry, its san- 
guinary significance. The Ban fully committed 
to the Hapsburg usurpation, sends along the lines 
the command to cross the Bubicon. A shout broke 
upon the evening air, and the invading host marched 
to Hungarian soil. Whether Jellachich designed 
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more than the purpose he announced, to subdue tha 
revoladoa and establish the Empire, cannot be 
known. Blinded by the inHuence of the Camarilla,* 
and expecting an easy conquest, he formed, «itb 
the Emperor's approval, his legions npon the Magyar 
plains. To suppose be anticipated the dcsolatioo 
' vhioh followed, the intervention of Russia, and the 
Croatian disasters, would make him an outlaw of 
darker type than the brutal Haynau, whose taste 
and profession were undisguised. But Austria evi- 
dently expected the Ban's advance would be followed 
by an outbreak in Pesth, and the emergency concen- 
trating power in Kossuth's hand, would give occasion 
for the proclamation of martial law ; from which the 
transition to centralization would be speedy and cer- 
tain. 

The Hungarian Ministry saw that war was inevi- 
table and their influence with the Emperor gone. 
September ISth all but Szcmere had resigned, who, 
as Minister of the Interior, only awaited the formation 
of a new Cabinet. 

Jellachich continued his march, sweeping before 
him the Magyar detachments sent to reconnoitre his 
movements, and spreading alarm among the people, 
Kossuth was entreated to resume his oilice and share 



* ■' Spanish — B liitip chamber. A kiml of secret c»binf ( not rpc- 
opnizivl in (he conMilulion, and generally cnmposed of the reU- 
tiens of the prince, priests, iiitri^uinn; women, &c. In the present 
inistance, ihe most pruininenl memben of the Camsriliii were 
Cibini, one of the ladiea of ihe court, and the Arcbdnchesa Sophia." 
— Pkacii. 
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tlie augmenting burden of State with the solitary 
Szemere. True to hia country's voice he obeyed, 
amid the joyful salutations of the excited multitudea 
(Courier succeeded courier, in bringing intelligence of 
hourly increasing danger. Kossuth calmly proposed 
financial measures to meet the expenses of protracted 
conflict, while the sound of Jellachich's approaching 
army, threw the shadow of doubt and fear upon every 
spirit but his. The conservatives yet unwilling to 
take the field of battle, craved of the Archduke a 
new Cabinet, to escape if possible the impending 
storm. Count Batthyanyi was commissioned to 
choose the Ministry, which he consented to do upon 
condition that his choice should be confirmed by the 
King. The Count to unite the forces and guard the 
nationality of Hungary, besought the Archduke, who 
was officially Captain-General of the realm, to take 
the command. His compliance awakened the liveliest 
enthusiasm among the troops. But their number was 
few, in contrast' with the foe, who hung like an ava- 
lanche above an Alpine hamlet, along the highway to 
their beautiful capital. Another delegation was sent 
to Vienna, to solicit an arbitration chosen from both 
Diets. The Hungarian petitioners were spumed from 
the very door of the Austrian Assembly. 

Batthyanyi was untiringly active to obtain con- 
ciliation. He pressed upon the Emperor through 
Count Francis Pulszky, the imperative necessity of 
an immediate withdrawal of Jellachich*s regiments, if 
lie would have the ibrmation of a new Cabinet pos- 
aible. 
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Instead of regarding the respectful and 
appeal, Feniinanil forwarded a message lo the Arch- 
duke, reqaestiog bira to avoid colli^iou wjlb the Ban. 
The &aal resort of Stephen was an atten^ted intei^ 
view with Jellachich. This was prerenled hj the 
soldiery of the Ban, who exdaimed to their wiUiog 
chief, paonng on the liTsr^ matgin in nght ttf the 
Hungarian General, " We do not pennit it I"— 
The avenue of possible peace was radely closed £»>• 
ever. The Palatine returned to his aimj terrified . 
and hopeless. In the stm^Ie before his little fasod, 
be saw nothing bat defeat and sUaghtmr. Bas igai a g 
his commission to General Moga, he hastened to Vi- 
enna, thence to his maternal estates, in Germany, to 
find inglorious retirement beyond the flow of blood 
and the clash of fratricidal arms. Battbyanyi was 
also in despair. It was an awful crisis with ravaged 
Hungary, Like the Hebrews on the Red Sea's shore, 
with a vastly out-numbering enemy behind and the 
waves before, there seemed to every mind but one, no 
path for the hunted Magyars. 

Louis Kossuth was unvisitcd by fear. His argus 
eye comprehended the encircling perils, and beheld 
the way forward, over which floated God's bright and 
guiding cloud. He addressed his countrymen to 
inspire their hearts of Oriental mold, with patriotic 
fire. His design was not to unfold the details of 
commercial interest, and define the aggrc.-^sions of 
Austria ; but to inflame his desponding brethren with 
the ardor that paved the pass of Thermopylae with 
the forms of heroic men. He alluded to former predic- 
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tionB of the treachery of the Hapsburg, and the 
fulfilments; then proceeded with his trumpet-call to 
battle. 

** Hear ! pttriots hear ! 

''The eternal God doth not manifest himaelf in passing wondera, 
but in everlasting laws. 

'^ It is an eternal law of God's that whosoever abandoneth himself 
will be of God foraaken. 

" It is an eternal law that whosoever assisteth himself him will 
the Lord assist. 

** It is a Divine law that swearing falsely is by its results self- 
chastised. 

** It is a law of God's that he who resorteth to perjury and injustice, 
prepareth his own shame and the triumph of the righteous cause. 

** In the name of that fatherland, betrayed so basely, I charge yoa 
to believe my prophecy, and it will be fulfilled. 

** In what consists Jellachich's power ? 

** In a material force, seemingly mighty, of seventy thousand fol- 
lowers, but of which thirty thousand are furnished by the regulations 
of the military frontier. 

** But what is in the rear of this host ? By what is it supported t 
There is nothing to support it ! 

** Where is the population which cheers it with unfeigned enthu- 
aiasm ? There is none. 

"^ Such a host may ravage our territories, but never can subdue us. 

** Batu-Chan deluged our country with his hundreds of thousands. 
He devastated, but he could not conquer. 

^ Jellachich's host at worst will prove a locust-swarm, incessantly 
lessening in its progress till destroyed. 

" So far as he advances, so far will be diminished the number of 
his followers, never destined to behold the Drave again. 

** Let us — ^Hungarians — be resolved, and stones will suffice to de- f 
stroy our enemy. This done, it will be time to speak of what further 
■ballbefal. 

**BiU efeiy HnngaTian would be vnwortby the son's light if his 
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petjarj aod ii 

cf ibe bnDf baa ho^ ftaUgi. 
" Thos the Uongumn pufll 
" The fim, to tne m avHMi, 



- ir tbe HniEaimiiihoaU BailBGt iIhm *riB^l« win pnm U»> 
•elf duuidlj mni bue. Hia bhm will be ^ m^im wkk afauM 



' So hue BDd dMbrdly M 
oTT of fais fbra&iben — n baM, A«t ai«B hb Hafar ahall icpnt 
haling creawd turn to dwoU ■{■■ tUi Mnb-~«i aecnnad ikat ak 
shall icfue him its mVjwf atwfth that the eom-fiaU, liek i* 

bindings, shall ^taw into ■ desert bracath his band — that the re- 

freKhins well-bead sha]l dry up si bizi approach '■ — Then shall be 
wamkr hoin?tc:«s about llie worlJ. iaiploriug in vain frum cooipa&joa 
the dry bn-ad of cliariiv. The race of slrangprs for all alms will 
■mi'.e him on the face. Thus Kill do that slranger-raee. uhlch 
•eeki in hi* own land to degrade hini into the o<iica»<. wliom every 
rulfian with impunity may slay like the stray dog — nhicb seek^ to 
•ink him into the iikeness ol' that Indian Pariah, whooi men p<iilessly 
bound ihfir dogs upon in sport to ftorry. 

•- For the consolalions of religitm he 'hall sigh jn vajn. 

*■ The craven spirit by which Cn-aiion lias iieen polluted will find 
po for^veness in this world, no pardon in the r>eit. 

" The maid to whom his eyes are t«i*ed shall spnrn him frooi h« 
door like a tiling unclean: bis wife shall spit coniempinously io hi* 
lace; his own child shall lisp its Aral uoid oul in cur!«» on ibi 

■■TeiTibl.' '. ierrib> ! but such the malediciion, if ihf ll'.in^rian wee 
prove* so eowa'dly as not to disperse the Croaiian arid S«^ri)ian invad* 
er*. ' as the wild wind disperses llie imbinded sheaves by the way -side.' 

" But no. this wilt never be ; aT>d. ihervfore. I say the freedom of 
Hungary will be achieved by this invasioo of Jelltchich. Our duty 
la bo trituuph fint, it^D to remetDbar. 
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^ To arms ! Every man to anns ; and let the womeo dig a deep 
l^ve between Yeszinreni and Fehervar, in which to bury either the 
name, fame, and nationality of Hungary, or our enemy. 

** And either on this grave will rise a banner, on which shall be 
inscribed, in record of our shame, * Thus God chastiseth cowafdice ;' 
or we will plant thereon the tree of freedom everlastingly green, and 
from out whose foliage shall be heard the voice of the Most High, 
saying, as from the fiery hash to Moeea, * The spot on which thou 
Blandest is holy grannd/ 

** All hail ! to Hungary, to her freedom, happiness, and fame. 

** He who has inflnence in a county, he who has credit m a vil- 
lage, let him raise his banner. Let there be heard upon our bound- 
less plains no music but the solemn strains of the Rakoczy march. 
Let him collect ten, fiAy, a hundred, a thousand followers— as many 
as he can gather, and marshal them to Veszprem. 

" Veszp^l|n, where, on its march to meet the enemy, the whole 
Hungarian people shall assemble, aa mankind will be assembled on 
the Judgment Day.** 

The nation was now fully aroused. Volunteers ar- 
rived in Pesth from hill and valley. While German 
ofiScers and soldiers deserted the Hungarian army to 
join the Austrian host, by the expurgation it increased 
the strength of the uncorrupted friends of Hungary. 
Gray and bearded men with youths in their minority 
gathered around the threatened Constitution of St. 
Stephen, armed with whatever they could wield in the 
coming fight Scythes, hatchets and pikes, were among 
the equipments of an army too poor and in too hot haste, 
for better weapons. 

Count Latour, Austrian Minister of War, wrote to the 
Commander of Comorn, a strong Hungarian fortress, to 
snbmit to the Ban. True to his race and land, he re- 
plied, " that the King legally conveyed his orders by 
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bis Htmgarian Ministry, and ibat therefore do OKl«r 
could be accepted from his majesty's Austrian Mia- 

istry." 

Tlie Magyars were emerging from the mist of dece{^ 

tion aud reviving in courage. Fast upon the niocktry 

of the Hani^arian Diet, which marked all the ina»ara- 

vres of Jellacliich under the royal smile, came the aj^ 

pointment of Count Lamberg, " Commander-in-chief 

I of all troops in Hungary." This decree was in the 

face of the Constitution, having the countersign of no 

, Hungarian Minister; it was a bold attempt to gather 

■ the reina of government from the necks of the peopU^ 

and bind them to the Sceptre. Remonstrance was in 

vain. The Austrian General, as if to aggravate the 

outrage, instead of repairing to the Hungarian army, 

went directly to Pesth, to receive the homage of the 

Boldiers and direction of the Diet. 

The Cabinet, in consequence of failing tooblain Fer- 
dinand's sanction, had been mergcil into a '■ Committee 
of Defence," under the control of Count Baitbyanyu 
He was therefore the proper officer to countersign the 
commission of Lamberg. Whether the Count would 
have fione so or not is of liltle importance. For if he 
had, it would have only been an expression of his o.k- 
tremc conservative policy ; and without this log:d 
form. Count Lamborg boldly claimed his authority. 
Uiwn his appearance in Pesth, the most intense -tnd 
angrv exciicineiit prevailed. With popular opinion 
and rights under his feet, hesetout forBuda, the strong- 
hold of the Capital. The populace knew not how dar- 
ing might be bis designs on the garrison. It was nt- 
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xnored that he would displace the National Ooarda^ 
and give up the Castle to Austrian soldiers. 

Kossuth was addressing the Diet upon the means of 
opposing the progress of the Ban, when an outcry in 
the streets announced the uprising of the populace. 
Armed with scythes, and mad with indignation, they 
rushed toward the fortress. But soon as they saw its 
gates guarded by faithful men, they began to disperse. 
Count Lamberg was crossing the bridge of boats over 
the Danube. To some of the mob he was known, 
hurled from his carriage, then smitten* down, and his 
body dragged along the pavements of the Capital. 

The next day, Kossuth moved in the Diet^ an ad* 
dress to the Emperor, expressing their sorrow at the 
toigedy, and reminding him that these scenes of hor- 
ror followed illegal acta forced upon an exasperated 
people. This murder made a wide and deep sen- 
sation. Count Lamberg was esteemed both in the 
army and among the magnates. Count Batthyanyi, 
overcome with sad forebodings, left his seat as Prime 
Minister, and hastened to tender again his resigna* 
tion to the King. But he did not abandon his suffer^ 
ing country. 

He consulted Count Fulszky whether he should 
enter the army, or visit European cities and correct 
public opinion, perverted by Ihe slanders of enemies 
to Hungarian independence. He finally decided to 
equip his servants and take the field. 

Thwarted in his purpose by a fall which disabled 
his ann, he was compelled to seek retirement. Hear- 
iiig4liat he was accused at Pesth by the progressive 
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party, of regarding too ftroralily Oonat ^m^r'^\ 
^ipoiDtmeDt and JtilaeUehV aan^ mudf^iiamvt mmt 
visely resigning his responsible office,' he vrote nt 
se IF- vindication the following toaching letter to Eo^-, 
8Uth: ^ 

•■Dear Friend,— For ds nHmtlia fnll of dtflknHiea, 1 tewUMi 
worn out b; the cares of pnUk coi>e«nn. The first heK^, kW 
I withdrew fnim the gowtnme n t, jMiUDg ts tha power «f alK 
canHtancet, is bjttenwn. What can be man UtMr to ■ ttW 
patriot, ibaa to be accnaed of dopliciij afp&oKt the Umha^' 
when it is eocircled bj intrignea and esdangered bf — ^Wt 

" If anybody distfiprovei my pc^e«, It don not aflBct mn in M 

least. But nobody bhnll Recuse me of hnvjng misused mj iotluenM 
to endanpr the indcpendenro of my comiiry. 

" My whole pasi life — an open bnok since the first beginning of 
my public career— alio iilil prove sufficient apiinst every suspicion. 
But as my last stay at Vienna occasioned suspicions, I will simplj 

" You, dear friend, know well, that I went to (he ramp with 
the consent of the Committee of Defence, and of several depuiiea 
then assembled at my hoii>ie. I wnnled lo speak wirh limberg, 
and persuade him, if possible, not to forsake the legal path. As, 
however, he was not in our camp, and as 1 presumed him to be 
in the camp of Jellachicb, 1 sent Mnjor Bubna to the enemy, with 
the knowledge of Genehil Moga, ordering hirn to invite General 
Lamberg, in my name, to an immediate inieniew ; but if Lamberg 
should not be in tbe enemy's camp, then my presence among onr 
army was not lo be mentioned Ht all. Bubna did not 6nd Lamberg 
in the camp of Jellachirb, but trusting that llie Count would soon 
srrive, the Major, without my order or knowledge, made an armis- 
tice. I only mention this circumstance, because the negotiation 
of this armistice was attributed to me, in older lo raise auapicioni 

"Meanwhile, the depnties tent bj tbe Diet to the camp, m^ 
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lived with the nsoldtioD; which was Dct only foondad on di«- 
tnist of me, bat likewise might possibly have the most prejadicisl 
iDflaence od the anny.* 

" I explained this to the deputies, and advised them, before they 
took any farther steps, to consult on the matter with' the 'corps 
of officers.' They did so. The officers corroborated my opinion, 
that it^ would not be safe to commonirate to the soldiers the reso- 
lotion of the Diet With this the deputies complied, afler the 
officers had declared, that in case of any attack from Jellachich, 
Botwitbstanding the Royal manifesto, by which the continuation of 
the contest was interdicted, they would not lay down their arms 
antil all hostile troops should have left the Hungarian soil. I was 
then anxious to return to Pesth. But on the road I learnt by a 
courier the murder of Count Lamberg. Simultaneously the mes- 
senger delivered to me three autograph letters from his Majesty, 
directed to myself.f In these letters I was directed to countersign 
the appointment of Lamberg as anlimited Royal Commissary; 
further, the appointment of George Mailath as Stadtholder of Hun- 
gary, and likewise the order authorizing the dissolution of the Diet. 
I speedily hastened beck to speak personally with Jellachich, and 
convince him of Lamberg's appointment; (since he had always 
declared the Royal manifesto [to that effi^ct] false and counterfeit,) 
and to persuade him to leave the country with his troops. As in this 
I did not succeed, I proceeded directly to Vienna, actuated by two 
motivea. 

''First, I wished to express my judgment concerning the nnlaw- 
fnlness of the autograph letters I bad received ; and, secondly, I was 
anxioos to make matters ap in respect to the sad end of Lamberg, 
lest axbitrary will and bad intention should snatch at this deed as a 



* This was the resolution of the Diet on the 27th of September, 
declaring the oncountersigned nomination of Count Lamberg illegal, 
and himself a traitor if he should make use of it, and traitors all those 
who should obey it. 

t The above-mentioned docnments had, after the mnrder of Lam- 
tegi •iX been found upon him. 
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pretext for a eaitf^tUL I liknri«t woDt to VIom*. Wnaat 
tboaghtthftt then tfaecriHaofovrKSiinwDidd tab pbce; mai I 
w&Dted to arrest at ila neij aoiiToe tbe dal^ef wUoli migU ftdwalia 
my Iktherland. 

"I tbetcfore apokc lo Wesseaberg, (10 whom I had alwijta 
( been directed^ and lold him ibat our laws did not recognite anj 
LieoteDant, and tiiat according to (he Uw, the Diet could only 
I be prorogued or dissolved after the discuseioa on the budget 
was ended. Id rogtint to Ijiniberg, I told him, that since » 
ciimiual inqoisilian reganling this sad e\~eot had been ordered, 
it could not be tDmed into a pretext for a coup-^ibU ; so meoh 
tbe lees, aa the Diet had expie^^ed its roDdcoioatioD of the deed. 
At the same time I pointed out to Wesaenbcrg. bow the; tbept- 
aelvea in Vienna lisd inJireclh/ occasiooed the mDrder of Iau- 
berg, by their disre^rd Hnd avoidnnce of ilie lawful forms To 
prevent the renewed occurrence of such unlawfulness, I requesied 
thai ihe sppoinlinent of Barou Vay lo be Prime Minister should 
be sent lo me, atid Uiat I would consider it niy duly to counter- 
ngn il. 

" On the following day I got an autograph letter from hi* Majesty, 
in which my resignation was accepted, and tlie appoinimeni of 
Baron Vay to be Prime Minister was sent to me. Btu also anoiiier 
docntnenl was included, in which I was desired to countersign the 
■ppoimmeni of Baron Recsey 10 replace i'rince Esiierhazy. Tliis 
last I naturally did not ; as the resigning Prime Minister can only 
countersign the appointment of his successor, who can then of him- 
self compose his caljinei, and propose the names of his colleagues 
to the King. This I declared to Wessenberg in a letier, and ai the 
same time exhorted Baron Recsey not to give himself up to be used 
as a lool for a cmiif-J'ilai. Recsey promised lo follow my advice. 
Not long afterward I was informed of the notorious manifesto, 
tchicb, countersigned by Recsey, overthrew Ibe independence of 
Hungary. 

" I went to Recsey, and reproached him, in the presence of wit- 
oeaaea, with his ficbleneaa and the unlawfulness to which be had 
lent his hand. In inspect lo tbe manifesto, I declared that thti me 
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• tHCMli efemrj legal proeeeding, and a declaraUon of war a^'nst 
Hiuigary, ao that no otliCT path wa« left to lluugary but u> i.roviuo 
ibr ita aelf-detence. 

" AAer thia I left Vienna, and proceeded by Soprony to my cs!r 'o, 
where I equipped myself, and armed my oervaius and my i'uu'i r 
peaaants. I then set oat to the buttie-iield, tliat as a true &v>a of 
mj beloved fittherland, I might not only by my advice, but likcwisd 
by the devotion of my blood and life, prove my faitlifuluesa to my 
countiy. 

** Providence, however, diapoaed otherwise of mo, as in consc- 
qoence of an unlucky fall I am doomed to inactiviiy. Bat I trust 
that my braised arm will soon recover strength enough to be c^cd 
agaioat the enemy who is ravaging the country, tkit I may take part 
in the glory of victory, or, if so it must bo, m the gloriuu:^- deatli of 
our fatherland 

** I yet may add that I never did anything without the consent of 
the other ministers, and that I never listened to tlie proposal of 
maaanrea by which the lawa of 1848 might have been injured. This 
I have proved in my private, public, and official actions." 



Count Lamberg's murder, and Batthyanyi'a resig- 
nation, encouraged Jellachich to advance more rap- 
idly. September 23th the two armies met near the 
Tineyards of Sukoro, which lay green and qaiet un- 
der a Bmiling sky. The proud Ban anticipated a 
victory with resistance so faint, that the iron I.ail 
should scarcely mar the foliage of the plain. But ibe 
sons of Hungary wtre there from the legal brief and 
the patient'd couch, to full under her banner. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding country had gathered 
to witness the conflict. The Croats were 40,000 
strong^ and Oeneral Moga's force about 5,000. The 
order to fire was given by Jellachich, and returned 

8 
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promptly by his foe. A long cannonading ancceede^ 
and ihe volumes of smoke fringed with Ere, rolled 
over ihe unyielding combataDl^. Then the B«n'8 
fierce cuirastiiers made their chiu^e, and were beatCD 
back as a rock flings back the surge. Again the/ 
chai^^l with desperate ^ and the rage of din* 

appointed valor. The ry opened gapes wltiA , 

were (Quickly SUed ; the b Is drank blood, and tb^ 
scythes mowed down iks of living men. And 

so till night came down, uit iocust swarm of Croat^^ 
were in close struggle with the undisciplined HungM* 
lian Eoldiery. Suddenly, there was a rash of tbf 
Magyars ii]x>n the foe — the final onset of the heroifl 
band. A momont the shock was sustained by the 
stung and astonished cuirassiers of the Ban, and the 
billow of bravery went over the prostrate enemy, 
forced to the waters of Lake Velentze, in their rear. 
The sounds of discord died on the evening air — the 
clouds of vapor sank away from the vineyards of 
Sukoro, whose confines were red with the wine of 
carnage. And there stood the little army who had 
guarded the ark of freedom amid the fury of their first 
mighty battle, wondering at the triumph their own 
hands had won. 

\Yith the greater Hannibal, Moga committed a fatal 
mistjikc in refusing to permit his impatient soldiers to 
follow op the victory. Jellachich requested an armis- 
tice of three days, which was granted. The inYader, 
tinder cover of darkness, decamped and fled toward the 
Austrian frontier. He escaped with the permission of 
his captors, to slay more defenders of rights deufl^ 
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In this "flank motiemeniP as Jellacbich termed his 
ffight, he was met^ October 8d, by a detachment of 
National Guards of the Southern District^ command- 
ed by Ytdcfl^ a representatire in the Diet, and com- 
pleteljr nnited. On the 6th, the other division of the 
Croatian foite, numbering 12,000 men and twelve 
pieces of ordnance, was overtaken by the rising peo- 
ple under Oorgey and others, and surrendered The 
trophies taken at Pesth were sixty officers, twelve 
cannon, and eleven thousand musket9. The citiasens 
itt their rejoicing, could not mourn for the " unretum* 
ing brave;" but they made the capital ring with en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of brightening hope for 
Bungaiy. 

Jellachich with the remnant of his army reached the 
Austrian dominions, and was &irly in the grasp of the 
monarch who three months before had declared him a 
traitor. But instead of an execution, there appeared, 
October 4th, this Boyal Manifesto : 

^^n^ Fetidinaiid I., Constitiitioinil Bmperor of Amtfia, A>c., 
King of HdngHiy, Craatia, Sclavonia, Dahnatia the Vth of this name, 
to the Baiona, to the High-Dignitaries of the Charch and State, to 
llie MaKoates and Refiraaentatlves of Hangaiy, its dependencies, and 
Ihe Gimnd Dodij of TmnsyWania, who are assembled at the Diet, 
eonvoked by onnelves fai oar fVee and royal town of Pesth, omr 
ffeetiti^: 

* To oiir deep eooeem and indignation die House of Represen- 
tatives has been seduced by Kossuth and bis adhetems to great 
illegalities; it has even carried out several illegal resotntioos 
ti)|lilikll eof IQ91I wOlf aad hat fausly, on the 9tdi of Ba ptemb er, 
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braed a motatioD tfdMt tlie Bfimiiliiiwi aT te.lv4.ei(ni||pe 
■aiy, oar Lieatenant FWd-Hanhal, Cooot Famik fwmipg, upr 
poioted by ooraelves to w wuMfah peace. In ^imefMMt.af 
which, thi» oar Royal CnmrntMny, bdbn lia ooold evoa pratee 
his coffloiissioii, was in tbe paUic otrBei vkknAj attacked Ij Ae 
farioaff mob which moiderad him in the hmmI aHeeloM wmamBt 
Under theee circaoutanoee, we eee omaelfea eonpaUe^ aoqwdtaf 
to oar royal doty, for the maintenance of the eeeniitj and Urn fm^ 
to take the folfowing meaaaraa, and to cnmmand their, foteeai 
meat : 

"First We diasoliw the Diet by this onr deciee ; ao tint after 
the pablication of oar present Sovereign Rescript, Uie Did haa kn* 
mediately to close its sesefans. 

•^Secondly. We declan aa iUecal, void, and iBfaUd, nil ttn 
lesolotioos, and the measaraa of tlie Diet, wiiich we liafn nd 
sanctioned. 

** Thirdly. All troops, and armed bodies of eveiy kind, nibethsr 
natioDsl guards, or volunteers, which are stationed in Hangary, 
and its dependencies, as well as in Transylvania, aie placed hf 
this oar decree, under the chief command of our Ban of Croatia, 
Scbivonbi and Dalmatia, lieatenant Field-Mardial Baioi Jueejpii 
Jellachich. 

** Foarthly. Until the distiubed peace and order in tlie coon? 
try shall be restored, the Kingdom of Hungary shall be anfajectp 
ed to martial law ; in consequence of which, the respective aothoiv 
ities are meanwhile to abstain from the celebration of congre- 
gations, whether of the counties, of the municipalities, or of the dki* 
tricts. 

" Fifthly. Oar Ban of Croatia, Sclavonia and Dahnatia, Banm 
Joseph Jellachich, is hereby invested and empowered aa Coo^ 
midsary of our Royal Majesty ; and we give him full power and 
force, that he may, in the sphere of Executive Ministry, exer- 
cise the authority, with whic^ as Lieutenant of pur Royal Mq- 
esty, we have invested him in the present extraordinary circna^ 
Btances. 

^'in Gonaequence of this oar Sovereign plenipotenoe^WtiMtaip 
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that whatsoever the Ban of Croatia shall order, regnlate, deter- 
mine and command, is to be considered as ordered, regulated, 
determined and commanded by our royal authority. In conse- 
quence of which, we likewii«c by thi^ graciously give command to 
all our eccl^si'dsticaK civil and military authorities, officers, and 
High Dignitaries of our Kinjfdom of Hungary, its dependencies, 
and Transylvania, as also all their inhabitants, that all the 
orders signed by Baron Jellachich as our emnowered Royal 
Commissary, shall be by them obeyed, and enforced, in the same 
way as they are bound to obey our Royal ^lajesty." 

The republican principle had been growing ia 
strength and vigor among the students of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, professional men, and the poorer 
classes generally. The rejection of two dignified 
deputations from the Hungarian Diet by the Court^ 
deepened the popular feeling. And when the ap- 
pointment of Jellachich, the ravagcr of guiltless Ilun- 
gary, was known, placing under his military rule the 
freemen of the Magyar domain, the excitement waxed 
hot. He was a defeated traitor ; and what had those 
who loved liberty to anticipate from him ? 

The reactionary mission of the Ban was apparent. 
The people assembled in masses of 10,000 in the Ode- 
on, to hear the harangues of Dr. Tauseman on the 
depredations of the Croats. The 5th he made a tre- 
mendous speech on "Jellachich before the gates of 
Yienna." The immense concourse cheered the orator 
and retired, with no visible tokens of coming earth- 
quake. There was thought out of sight, and the 
upheaving elements were at work. A battalion of 
tooopi were ordered to leave the capital and join the 
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BuL Sehlct&Dtly they complied, exclaiming, "Tbe 
HoDgBriaus are our brothers, not our foes 1" 

Beaching the railway station, tbey were surround- 
ed by excited ciowds, among whom were umay of 
the KatiDQal Guards. Qeaeral Bredi persisted, 
agaiDBt the remoiutrancas from the m&ssee, in obejiog 
the imperial mandate. The throngs blocked the path 
of the troops, and were oommanded to retire. They 
still pressed around the soldiers, and the word "fire!" 
was given. Several of the Guards fell ; the rest who 
were anned and the citizens, returned the shot. Bredi 
fell from his horse a corpse, and the soldiers retired. 
The alarm spread, and general insurrection folldw- 
ed, until the streets ran blood. Amid the ringing of 
alarm-bells, the ceaseless thunder of cannon, and the 
wild tumult of desperate battle. Count Latour, who 
from his official position was deemed responsible for 
the sanguinary scene, was seized and hung by the in- 
furiate populace. 

The troops were defeated, the arsenal stormed, 
and the King was a fugitive from the palace of Vienna ; 
terror-stricken and cowardly in his departure from 
resolute subjects, upspringing from his oppressive 
hand, like the recoil of a massive spring from a gi- 
ant's relaxing grasp. 
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T8S mOOEX«i OF THB 8TRU0GLS— GAUT AKD LCNV QT TBt 
mURBJBCtlOll — ^BSM's ABEIVAL — K0S8UTH MARCHES TO PRES8- 
BUEC figEGB OF TIBiniA — ^THB BUHGABIAKS ADYAHCE TOWARDS 
THE AT7STRIAR FEORTfSR — BATTLE OF 8CHWECHAT*-LA8T 
APPEAL BT THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS— EXECUTIOKt—GOllDITIOK 09 
THB TWO ABIOB»— ABDICATIOB OF FBEOIBAJID. 

Ok tbe EQonung Bacceeding the conyolsion which 
drove F^rdipand to Olmutz, there was a strange tran- 
qoillitj, a calm above the feverish throb of hearts, 
whose fiery impulses were tamed only by success, 
unknown in the annals of revolutions. Business wa^ 
unchecked in its flow. The locomotive thundered 
on — th^ telegraph transmitted its messages — ^and 
busy wheels were numberless in the streets of Vienna. 
But liberty had raised her drooping form amid the 
carnage of the few past hours; and the sight re- 
joiced the masses. The struggle was now plainly 
between Hungary and Austria — freedom and despo- 
tism. The Sclavic portion of the Viennese democra- 
' cy, whose influence decided the rejection of the last 
deputation from the Hungarian to the Austrian Diet, 
were no longer deluded. The " Constituent Assem- 
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bIi',"'beholdiQg the vaennt throne, declared itself sit- 
t'lig ".-n permane)icf." It furluide the eDlrariue of 
imperial tmojw into tlie Capital tiUmg Uie railwajr*; 
is-iK'd a priMjlnmntiuti U> ilie jiei'ple, corigTutiibiiin-f 
liu'in iinou tlie tiiuinphs of the instirivuli-.m ; noit s-'it 
S'l a-liiu^ lo FcrtlinuuJ, iiujiliinii;^ htm tu ri.-tuin tn 
liia lovul Hubjtcta, aud prevfiit the thiealeiied T'twiU 
of hii abs(^in.e, civil war. These ofTioial acta, idcBii- 
lied llio A.-^serably with the revolmjuniiry party, and 
prompt mcoi'Ures would have secured the glorious 
uunqucst of popular rights. But delay paralyzed tho- 
energies which needed only b guiding tipirit. Gene- 
ral A iicr.-i'er;:;, coTtimandiT of ihe cit v, had retired wiih 
the remuaiit of the army to tiie Glacis, or declivity, 
bi;tweeii the Ciipital and Ch:imi>;iigii, aud frowued 
l.arir.l:s=ly uijon the conquered ni'jtrupolis. A brave 
loader of the inip;itient ])eople, could have dislodged 
Lini without the shedding of blood. ' 

Jelbchich's force was rediieoil to a powerless com- 
pr\ny of exhausted Croats, and niijiht have been scat- 
tered like antumnal leaves bef >ro t'le bl;ist. But both 
liungnrian and Austrian patrioU were unused to the 
etr; ti'gy of war, 

T'le Assembly, bewildered and timid, threiv the 
re.'ponsibility of decisive work upun the Comuion 
C'jiinci! ; and they, in turn, leaned belples>ly upon 
the Xalional Guards. Tiiis interval of lie-iitati'>n, 
^Mv-i Auersp^r.r, Jrllachieh and Prinre Wii^d:.*, Ii- 
jj'.-atz, li;,ie to join their divisions of the roial army,' 
atid by rcci'uiu sLrenglheu their blockade of the Cup- 
itaL 
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Meanwhile, the HungBrians in hot pursuit of the 
Ban, had halted on the Austrian boundary, and the 
Committee of Defence waited for a formal invitation 
from the Assembly, before venturing across the line. 
This body was not sufficiently committed to the rev- 
olution to make the request, and the masses, though 
armed aud panting for the strife, dare not dissolve 
the Assembly. While standing upon the question of 
legality, gazing anxiously towards each other, the 
friends of freedom saw the golden moment passing. 
The tide of affairs so hopeful, turned sadly against 
Hungary. It was an emergency which knows no 
law of expediency or forms of diplomatic propriety; 
and had the patriots seen it then, as since, the tri- 
color might have waved firom Pesth to Vienna. — 
Count Francis Pulszky, a noble Hungarian, was de- 
spatched to the Austrian Capital. He found the Na- 
tional Guard, which, overshadowed by common con- 
sent the Diet and Assembly, virtually without a 
Commander. In five days, they had changed Oene- 
rals three times, and at length chose Messenhauser, 
whose greatest quality was the tact of hostile display, 
and a fruitless waste of powder. Pulszky entered 
the room of the Permanent Committee of the Diet in 
the Palace, and was saluted with the earnest ques- 
tion: — "Will the Hungarians come?" The Count's 
reply disclosed the extreme caution of the ministry at 
home: — "As soon as desired by the Austrian Diet.', 
After unavailing interviews with the Common Coun- 
cil and Guards, he returned. At this juncture, Bem,' 
a brave Pole, arrived at Vienna, en route to Hungary. 

«* 
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He bad served under Davonsl and lUacdonald, in tbe 
campaign of 1812, and posaeased of a splendid mind, 
be was a valuable acceaaion to the cause of freedom. 
He loved the heroic and fierj Magyar, and was io 
haste to lead on bis battab^^is under the tri-colured 
banner. 

The Viennese saw in this nortbem Lafayette, tbeir 
leader, and, thronging into 1 s apartment, urged bis 
acceptance of the command ^.id defence of the Capi- 
tal, having bis enti preference of an Hun- 
garian appointment, L to the popular clamor. 

At Presabarg there ..s activity of preparation 

for the combat with Anstria. ilen of snowy beard 
and stooping form were by the side of ardent boy- 
hood throwing up entrenchments with haste too in- 
tense for tumult; hospitals for the wounded were 
erected, and supplies were despatched to the army 
encamped along the right bank of the Danul>e, be- 
tween Kopcseny and Parendorf. The brave Klapka 
fortified the heights of the town, and animated, with 
his unfaltering courage, the troops. TVIiile the min- 
istry at Pesth were deliberating and undecided whe- 
ther to join the Viennese, around whom dangers gath- 
ered rapidly, Kossuth was mustering twelve thousand 
volunteers and thirtj" cannon; and with this force 
marched on to Pressburg. He immedialely reviewed 
thi.' regiment^ and learning from Count Pulnzky the 
chaotic condition of affairs in the Capital, who sug- 
gested an interview with Bern and union of design, 
be sent a letter to the generous Pole, requesting his 
presence in tbe HnngahaD camp. The Courier es- 



^Mped ibevigilaiice of the Austrian and Croat, pafiring 
through the enemas ootrntry safely, and reached the 
friends of the rerolation. The message fell into the 
hands of Messenhauser, the oommander of the Guards ; 
his undetetmined i^irit anticipated yet an agreement 
wifJi the Court, and he suppressed the communication. 
Of oourse, Bern did not hasten to die waiting Magyar, 
and the flulure was a sad one for freedom. What might 
not hare been hoped from the consultation and simul- 
tanedus onset of Kossuth and Bem ? 

'' October 24th, Kossuth arrived at Parendorf, the ren- 
detrrous of Hungarian troops. Assembling the entire 
army, he glanced along the silent lines, while the inter- 
ests at stake, and his country's doubtful future, swept 
orer the horizon of his lofty mind. Upon the deeds of 
tiiiose men, hung the independence and glory of an an- 
cient raoeL The Danube rolled by, a solemn emblem 
of the rushing tide of decisive events. He felt deeply, 
and spoke with no thought of himself; '' my bleeding 
country I" was his tearful exclamation. His voice 
rang over the tented plain like a trumpet of certain and 
sAnU sound ; stirring the blood of veterans, to whom 
the thunder of war was familiar music. 

Extending his hand toward the public way, he closed 
his sublime oration in these words : " Magyars, there is 
the road to your peaceful homes and firesides. Yonder 
is the path to death ; but it is the path of duty. Which 
will you take? Everyman shall choose for himself. 
We want none but willing soldiers !" The great body 
of that host, comprising thirty thousand Hungarians, 
shouted, <' Liberty or Death !" Then the officers of each 
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TCgimen^ *-ere reqniieJ to signlfT in writing whetlm' 
th-y would rfiiijjit in the servtoe i>f llungnry, nn.l tight 
tin- ci'uriior, toe, or loave the ranks. A humlr^ officers, 
fi^jupally fifrei^-ccr?, retire"! »!tli iho ptcilg? not to eo- 
r re ;u u tv:tr j^uuflt their cot T»Ie» for six moiilhfi. 

Oc the 27iu. a coundl of war was hirlJ, anJ white 
G^nffral Moja, ar.d ittitriorcommamlens o^)[>oec<l siren* 
uor.sl/agg7i:.v.iive iaov«ineQt*, the ro-ir of cannon cams' 
en tie brwze from Vienna. It- 8ti>nled Kossuth; it 
was a demai.J for immediate action. The propositioil 
to send a fierce against a GalUdan inva^on designed to 
kitiiUe aaytli-T Sclavonic insorreotion. waa urged by 
tli;? conscrviitive party. Gorg'^y voietl for advancing, 
Rv.X aiiiliitioi-i^iy i.i-^:iiri[ig tlie Generil:-li![', pressed the 
a w'.il'.y of aprouitiiig an offici-r wimse reputation 
6u>nid I'O security a-j'timl treacJi^nj. Thea louder came 
t!;o rioi.'O ef ar.illerv, borne htavi'y by the passing 
\,\\<\ to that coiinvil-tcnt. Ko^siuh roplkd to ilie 
q,.:s:ii>nof tur.rcliinguni'j'icitod to tlio C^ipita', a^rt-a^ij 
UK kr llio iron hail of .■>?=aiilt: '■ ri.ough Uuii'.'ary 
Et-vd in no connection ivitli Vienna, yet it is a duty of 
hoc irto ha^ton to the aid of the VicTinese, as they have 
ri-^■ : ■.:: on|H.i3ition to the war agaicist Unngary. If we 
\\','. ,; l.Lltle, it will decide the fjt' I'f the Austrian 
i:,n ..irehy, and of all Germany : if v.-e lose ono, it will 
11 ■; M,^,-iiii!-a!:e tl;e nai'.on, but will ^ ur i: t.i the greater 
s.:,:.:. ■■-. I';it lo !v t\!-.-ivo at llie v,-;y lluv^-^h-tM of the 
. ■ .. :' ■■,;;,.:■, "■■'::!.i !iiw.,T the II':'i'/ir;ans with f.ir- 
,-■ ■■,',■■. . .,■ ; i;i :',i.' e^niiilry iti-.lt'iVMuId cool en- 

tliiiii.Ljin.'" Tiio &inii,>Ie argument clo^ied the debate; 
tho dcci^n vas to advance without delaj, 
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The next day, the Hasgarian nrmj croflsed the fron- 
tier of Austria, and planted her flag upon hoAiile soil. 
Of their 25,000 men, 10,000 were raw volunteers, un- 
disciplined and almast unarmed. Prince Windi><chgratz, 
the coinmander-iu-chief of the enemy, had 70,0UO 
trnined soldiers. For twenty days the Viennese had 
held the city against the augmenting enemy, whose for- 
tifications darkened the encircling phiins. The echo of 
artillery was the hourly tocsin of the siege, and at night 
a circle of fire revealed the embrace of the beleaguering 
host On the evening of the 28th the Hungarian army 
had reached the river Fiscba, and pitched their tenta. 
On a solitary hill, they kindled a mighty signal fire, 
whose ascending flames could be seen with telescopes 
bom the tower of St. Stephen, in the bombarded Cap- 
itaL The sky reddened in the glow of the conflagration 
which telegraphed to the Viennese the coming of brave 
warriors to their rescue. Around a feebler glow, un- 
der the interlocking forest-trees, sat Kossuth and his 
Generals, eating roasted potatoes and lard, and discuss- 
ing the prospects of Hungary. They lay down on the 
dry foliage and snatched a brief repose. Resuming 
with the flush of dawn their march, at close of day they 
were encamped on the slopes near Schwechat And 
when the fires burned dimly in the spreading light of 
the next slow morning, a thick, gray mist covered the 
valleys. Nothing was visible in the direction of Vienna, 
nor did the booming of guns announce the preparation 
of the revolutionists for combat The Magryars were 
altogether ignorant that measures of capitulation had 
been commenced, and waited impatiently to meet the 
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enemy. As the clouds broke away, and the snnlight 
fell again upon tbeir camps, the roar of cannon from the 
Austrian legions, announced that conflict was at hand. 

" Hnrrah !" rang along the Hungarian lines, and the 
'brave fellowa seemed to hear it returned from the dis- 
tant hUT^ts of Sl Stephen. For two hoars a ceascleaa 
cannonading followed without dedded eSect. Major 
Gnjon then charged impetuously upon MannsworA 
kod took it, while tiie right wing Tushed on against tfas 
opposing Croats, and with a shout of victory swejit 
aside the battalions of the Ban. An adrance of xita 
left wing would have made the storming of SchwecTrtt 
another conquest The Hungarian centre was opposite 
that of the enemy, and Kossuth perceiving at a glance 
the advantage of securing the position held by the Aus- 
triuns, ordered Gen. Moga to bring forward his ftrrce 
and take the entrenchment He refused, and Kossuth 
immediately offered the mutinoizs General his own car- 
riage to convey him home, as he could no longer retain 
command. Gorgey, who had bravely led the vanguard, 
and was the moat conspicuous hero then on the field, 
was named Commander by Kossuth on the spot Delay 
permitted a concentration of the enemy's cavalry, and 
the day was lost 

And no sound of strife reached the ear from Vienna, 
and nut a banner floated from the ramporis or frowning 
w:i]li*. The ominous stillness was painful to KoR.MHh, 
who with Pulszkv, rode by Mug;i's .side continually. 
L'uwilling to abamlon the field, though this General 
orgcd a retreat, the fearless patriot dared the storm of 
battle, that the Viennese might not lose the possibili^ 
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bf eflet{je Md Yieioij. The advancing thxifys of Win' 
dischgratz, left no longer a doubt concerning the &te 
of the Capital. There was no battle strife there, or the 
Austrians would have other work to do, than a univer- 
sal gathering around the Hungarian bands. At four 
o'clock two bomb-shells fell among a few regiments of 
peasants, armed only with Bcythes, who had stood for 
hours defebceless before the artillery of the foe, 

A panic spread like an electric shock, and, making 
a rapid flight, they broke and disordered the right 
wing, which had nobly sustained the overwhelming 
foroe of the royal troops. The command for retreal 
was scmnded, and within the imbroken curve of the left 
wing, idded by a reserve, they were covered from the 
shots of the enemy. Kossuth hastened after the terrified 
Quards. Checked for a brief time, they were again 
seized with sudden alarm, and rushed headlong from 
the camp, bearing with them the battalions in their 
path. By that strange &tality which sometimes saves 
and again destroys an army, the Austrians did not im- 
prove their victory, and annihilate the Hungarians, 
as they might have done; but allowed their dis- 
tracted foe to leave unpursued the fields of Sch wechat. 
Count Pulszky, a hero, a statesman, and a most 
amiable citizen, led off the rear guard of the right wing. 
About two hundred Magyars lay dead where they 
fiercely fought, and four hundred of the imperial sol- 
diers had fallen. Six hundred lifeless forms are a 
small offering on the altar of Mars, but enough to 
sadden the ccmtemplative mind, with pictures drawn 
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from two worlds, of tlie coDsequences which fonowafl. 
the slaugliter. 

Daring tliiii deadly strife, the Bishops of the king- 
dom, bad heeo in solemn oonsiUialioa and prayer at 
Pestli, Tliey addi^d the impressiveueas of reli^ooa 
obiigatioii to tlie last apj>eal made in their nMioti'a 
behalf to iln; soulless despot, whose chain was on the 
neck of the resist! ug Magyar. Their eloquent addreas 
deserves a pkce among the memorials of that crisis in 
humaa weU-being ; 

" Sire ! PenetTSted wiifa fMlIng* of the matt prafoand wantm, 

«t the sight of ihe innumerable calamilte*, and the internal evils 
which de^oisLe our unhappy couniry, we respectfully Hddreu 
your ftl'djesiy, in t)ie hope llisL you niuy listen with favor to the 
voii'e of iljoae, who, after having proved iheir inviulable fidelity 
toyi'nr Mfljesty, believe it to be iheirdiiiyaa heads of [he Hun(r»rian 
Church, ai last to break eilence, and to bear to the fcxH of ihe ihrane 
Ibeir just (.'om plaints, for the iiuereiiLt of the Church, of the Country, 
and of the Miinarchy, 

" Sire ! We n- fuse lo beliei'e tiial your Mujesiy ia rorrectly iiv- 
fonn>-d of the pnv.ent state of Hungary. We are convinced that 
yoiif JIajesty, in consequence of your being so far away from ot>r 
tinhappy cjuniry, knows neither the inisfiirtunea which overwhelm 
her, nor the evil-, which immtdiaiely threaten her, and which place 
the ihnine itself in danger, unless your Majesty applies a prompt 
■nil efficacioliB remedy, by attending to nothing bul the dictates of 
your own good heart. 

" Hungary is actually in (he saddest and. most deplomble siiu- 
! alion. In the soiiih, an entire race, although enjojiiig all the 
civil and poliliral righn recognized in Hungary, lias been in 
oftrn in-iirreciion for several months, excited and led astray by 
a party which e?eii)s lo have adopted (hu frighlfal miaaioa of ei- 
WrauuaiiDg the Maigyar and Geiman rae«», which have em»t»M- 
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ly been the stmngnst and samt support' of yonr Majesty's 
throne. Several ihriving towns and villages have become a prey 
to flames and have been totally dtnjtroyed ; thousands of Magyar 
and German subjects are wandering about without food or aliel- 
t»*r, or hiiv«» (all**n victirrs to in'1«*s«'.ri})able crii*»liy, for it is re- 
vo!lii^ to r?peat tlie fngfitful atroci;i<*8 by which the popular 
rage, i^t loose by diabolical excitemenl, ventures to display it- 
sek 

"Tliese horrors were, however, but ilie prelude of still grwiter 
evils, which were about to fall upon our country. God forbid that 
we should afflict yonr Majesty with the hideous picture of all our 
misfortunes. Suffice it to say, that the different races who inhabit 
your kingdom of Hungary, stirred up, excited one against the other 
by infernal intrigues, only distinguish themselves by pillage, incen* 
diarinm, and murder, perpetrated with the greatest refinement of 
atnxMty. 

** Sire ! The Hungarian nation, heretofore the firmest bul* 
wark of Christianity and civilization against the incesMsnt at- 
tacks of barimrism, often experienced . rude shocks in that pro- 
tracted struggle for life and death ; but at no period did there 
gather over her bead so many and so terrible tempests, never was 
she entangled in the meshes of So perfidious an intrigue, never had 
she to submit to treatment so cruel, and at the same time so cow- 
ardly—and yet, oh ! profound sorrow ! all these horrors are com- 
mitted in the name, and, as they assure us, by the order of yonr 
Majesty. 

** Yes, Sire, it ia under your Government, and in the name of 
your l^Iajesly, that our flourishing towns are bombarded, sacked 
and destroyed. In the luune of your Majesty, they butcher the 
Magyars an^I Germans. Yes, Sire! all this is done; and they 
incessantly repeat it, in the name and by the order of your Maj- 
esty, who nevertheless have proved, in a manner so aiuhentic und 
10 recent, yonr benevolent and paternal intentions toward Hun- 
gary — in the name of your Majesty, who in the last Diet of Press- 
burg, yielding to tlie wishes of the Hungarian nation, and to the ex- 
igOKiitt of the tifne^ oomented to atnctioo, and confirm by yoor 
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njwl word MkI oadi, tlie rounduUin of a new Conscitalim, eatml^ 
Iwbed m the sLill broader rouoiktiou oT a petfecil; iudepeiiileiil Go*- 
«niment1 

"It w for tliia reason (he Uung»riin nation, deeply gnWfal ta 
yoor MkjeMr, accut>unie<l alao lo rei:^ve froiD her King noiiimg 
but pcoo& oT goodoen really pttenwl, when he listen* onty to 
tlK dicutM of hU ouD bMit, refosei (o beliere, sod we her dual 
paato*, alao refuse to believe, tbat your Majeaty either luioiii 
or MM with indifTcrence, atiU Uss approves, the infUDou* iomh 
ner in which the enemies of our country and of our libeniea coi»- 
ptomiae the kingly inHje^iv, anning Uie popalations against aadi 
other, shaking the lery foundations of the Cotuiituiioii, (hulnliDg 
legally eslahli^hed powers, ae«kii^ even to destmy in the beatta 
of all, the love of subjects for Ihsir sovereign, by saying Itut yov 
Hajealy wishes to witlulmv,- from your fsiibful Hungarians the oob> 
cessions solemnly sworn to and sanctioned in the Inst Diet, and 
finallv, lo wrest from the country her chamcter of > free and inde- 
pendent kiaedom. 

" Already, Sire I have these new laws and liberties, giving tfaa 
•uresl guanniecs for (he freedom of the peopJe. struck root so deeply 
in the hearts of the nation, that public opinion makes it our duly to 
represent lo jour Majesty, that the Hungarian people could not but 
lose tliat devotion and veneration, consecrated and proved on *o 
many occasions up lo the present lime.if ii were aitempted to make 
ibem believe thai the violation of the lanrs, and of the Government, 
sanclioned and esmblished by your Majesty, is committed with th« 
consent of the King. 

" Bui if, on the one hand, we are strongly convinced thai your 
Majesly had taken no part in ihe inltigues so basely woven against 
the Huiignrian people, we are not the less persuaded, that that peo- 
ple, lakiiii; arms lo defond iheir liberly. have siiiod on legal gmund, 
and llmt in obeying instinctively the supreme law of nations, irhich 
di'oianils ike sii/i'ii/ if ail. iliey have at (he *ai]>e time saved ihe dig- 
nity of llie throne and the monarchy, greatly compromised by adviit- 
era as dangerous as ihcy arc rash. 

" Sire ! We, iba chief puton of the gretleat put of tl» Hbb> 
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fnpli^ kmm kettsr tlttn uqr ottaw their nekU Mnli-* 
meats ; mod w ventme to tMor^ ia •econkuic^ wiUi lusUyyi tlwl 
there doee not enet » people dkwr fiuthfnl to their imuwrche 
thta the HvapvieiMi wIma thqr fiB flovemed acc ord ing to their 



** W« yKn^in to yonr Mi^ieel^, that tbie iiaoide, anch &itbfel 
ob w r? e im of oider and of the d?il hiwe ia the midat of the peeaeit 
tiyw w fl a , 4aiiie nothing h«t the fwacaaWa etQoyinent of the lihartiea 
gmmH end wnctiened hy the thioae. " 

** In thii deep eoovictioii, mofed alao by the aacred mieraata of the 
ee w tiy iwid Ihe good of the Chvreh, which aeea in yo«r Majeaty her 
flmt und principal dajGnider, we, the Biahopa of Hongary, humbly en- 
imt yo«r K^jeaty |ialienUy to look opon our ooontry now is dan« 
ger. Let your Majeaty deign to think a moment upon the laeientr 
ihle iitaatfan in which thia wietched country ia at pfflaeat* where 
Ihoaeaiida of yoar Innocent anbjecta, who formerly all lived tqgetbec 
in peace and hioiheiheqd OQ all aidea, notwithataoding diflferencea of 
iaeea» now find thevaelvea plnnged ifUo the moat frightful miaeiy kf 
their cnrO wan. 

^llie blood of the paofde la flowing In toraenta ■ thonaands of 
yoar Majeaty *a jfaithful aubjecta am, aome maaaacred» othero 
wandariog' aboot withoot ahelter, and reduced to beggaffy-*<Hir 
iQvne, oar villagea aoa nothing but heapa of aahea — the claah of 
aime baa driven the fiuthful people from our templea, that have 
baconm dneortad the mourning Church weepa over the (all of 
vUgion, and the education of the people la intemipted and aban- 
doned. 

'^Thn ingteAd qieetve ef wiatchednaaa incieaaea and developa 
toielf eveiy day under a thouaand hidaoua forma. The nkmlity, 
and with k tha ba ppineaa of the people, diaappear In the golf of 
fivil war. 

** But let your Majeaty alao deign to reflect upon the terrible con- 
aequencea of these civil ware ; not only aa regards their inflaence 
oo the morni and aobstaatial intereata of the people, but also as re- 
gards their influence upon the aecurity and atalulity of the monarchy. 
iM jam Mniwt/haafcift Id apaak ooi of those ffmtaivX worda 
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which nlm trie lempeois T— ibe Sood riies, the wafea ut gwliirii^ 
Rnd tbreiten to f nguif i)ie ihroae : 

" L«t ■ IxLiTicr be sp^^iily raised against tboae pawioos cxetMd 
and let kxne with inr^mal an annng populaiiotu liitheno so peace- 
able. How is it po&'iiUe i« rn»ke people vhn have been in^rvd 
«i!h rhe nKM rngbiful thtral — ihai " ~ood — retsni wiUva tti« liiuiia 
of order, jusiicp, aad moderalion ? 

" Who will restore to tJie irga sly the ori^nal panty of iU 

brilliaDCy, of its splendor, after I; dragged that Majestj in Ibo 

mire of llie tntMl e\-il passions ? Wbo will restore faiih and eooB- 
dence in tlie Royal word and oath I Wbo will render an aeconnl 
to the Iribonl of ihe liviag God, oT the tbovisBiida of iodividDala wIm 
have &lleii, aod Tall ever; day, tnoooeul tielina U ihe tatj id civil 
warT 

" Sire! our Anty ss foillifut subjects, the ^nod of tbe rounlry.. and 
the honor of oitr rvligiun, have inspired wa to make lhes« humble 
but ^iiieere reiiionslrances, and liave bid us raise our voices 1 So^ 
lei us hope, tliat your Mnjeily wil! not merely receive our senli- 
nicnt.i, but thitt, niindrul of the solemn oath ibai you took on the 
day of rour coronHtloii, In ilie face of Heaven, not only lo defend 
the lilMTiies of ilie people, but to e.xteiid ihetn sLilt I'unlier — ihat 
miniirul of tliis oa^b, to wliich yon appeal so ofieii and so Milemnlr, 
you will remove from your rovfll perton llie terrible responsibility 
lliat these impiouj and bloody uars heap upon the throrie, and lh«( 
you will tear nfT the liMiie of vile falsehoods uilh which pernicioua 
adviserx bpset you, by haarening with prompt and strong resolu- 
tion, in retail pt-ace and order to our country, uliich waa always iba 
firmi-st prop to your throne '. in order that, wiih Divine ait^^«Uoce, 
that country, fo severely tried, may again aee prosperons daya ; Id 
ord'T ihjt, in tiie midst of profound peace, she may raise a monn- 
tn^nt of eternal gratitude ig the ju.stice atid paternal bcnevoleDce of 

" Si^pd at Pesth, the 28lh Oct. 1848. 
"The BiSHors of the Catholic Caracn of Hcsouit." 

Fogaras3;, wbo bore this pathetic message to OAf 
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Bitite, ms dismissed with the coolness of tTrannj tin- 
softened by the amenities of common life. The tidings 
of his scornful rejection reached Pesth before he ar- 
rived. The Bishops then lifted their despairing voice 
to their flocks. How completely do their paternal 
words answer the Austrian calumny that civil conflict 
in Hungary was the disorder the beneuolerU Ferdinand 
would suppress. 

** When six months ago, onr constitotion, eight centnriea old, was 
modified at the Diet, of Pressborg, according to the exigencies of 
tlie times and the wishes of the nation, and its benefits extended to 
all the sons of onr native land, without distinction of class, language 
or c re ed ; when the independent government sanctioned by the King, 
reeeived its powers, no one conld have believed it possible ever to 
attack that free coostitation, or to exciie the other races against the 
Hni^pariana. 

*'We exhort yoo, dear brethren in Christ, to be of unflinch- 
ing fidelity to your country, of courageous devotion to her de- 
fence, of ttocere obedience to the authorities, who in this hour 
of danger, are obliged to ask you for greater service than here- 
tofore. Be convinced that they are endeavoring to win your 
fiberty, and with it your happiness on earth. Consider it your 
moat aaersd duty to submit yourselves to the legal autboritiea 
of the country; to live amongst them in peace and love, mu- 
tually to assist each other, to sustain the weak, to encourage the 
timid, to ponish the enemies of oider. Have patience and courage, 
and hope in the grace of God, which, far from allowing yon to sink 
nader the weight of battle, will recompense your perseverance by 
the blessings of peace. To Him, the Eternal King, the Immortal 
Lord, invisible and wise, be glory and praise forever and ever. 
Amenl" 

Such was the unusual and noble attitude of the 
CSciiiolio Ghoroh of Hungaiy daring the struggle ; 
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a hierarchy whose teadenoin are ereryw l w— toirard 
ceatralizaliou — and which has been alwars the wall 
of fire around thrones. In 'V'ieona i-icume were feU* 
ing before ibe exec uli oner's h^iad. Prinre Win- 
discbgraiz, not Datar»>>" "uel, BystAmabcall; se- 
lected his tD«n fur sai locording ui the dictates 
of policy ; the ■moral poi f their example on the 
rebels. 

The eloquent Blutn. amoi j German democrats, a 
leader whose (am« wa al, was the first cittzaa 

devoted to the g rave Pole roust die lo 

avenge the bavoe ot .. d bis aid-de-camp Jet- 
ovizki was laken. Of the isational Guards, Baron 
Stemau was seized and made a target for the rifle 
men. Doctor Becher represented the Preea in this 
tragedy, and iv;is hurried to his doom. A yonng 
Jew and disciple of llegel, followed to the place of 
slaughter; then went a poor Hungarian. Soon af- 
ter, the half-hearted patriot Mes^nhauser, an Aus- 
trian oflicer who dared to join the revolution isia, 
passed to execution, contrary to law and «xpr«se 
order for three days' delay of sentence, to gmtiPf 
the relentless purpose of Windischgratz. While 
these objects of despotic vengeance were following 
each other to violent death, the condition of Hun- 
gary was perilous and disheartening. Seventy-flre 
thousand soldiers under the Prince, were aroaod Vi- 
enna : twelve thousand, commanded by Simonich, 
darkened the Moravian boundary ; and fifteen tboa- 
aand, led by Schlick, guarded the Galliciaii fitMi^r. 
Fuehoer aitd his aatociale geMrala, mtK entMMlMd 
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IB IDnidttjrlvMiia ; while the Serbs hung ineiuiciDglj 
ahmg the Banat The strong-holds of Arad, £s« 
seg and Temesvar, were in the power of the enemy. 
So that firom nine points at the same moment^ the ar- 
tillery of Austria was aimed at the palpitating heart 
of poor Hongaryi isolated and unaided in her gloomy 
hour. 

Those enrironed Magyars remind us of scenes which 
have transpired in a northern wilderness. A oonfla- 
gration spreading in summer time has swept along the 
mountain ridges until every tree has become a spire 
of flame, and the roar of the advancing element filled 
the gorges. Chased firom their quiet lair, the deer 
have desoended to the valleys, and tremblingly await- 
ed the issue of the invading fire^ which narrowed eon- 
tinnally their green domsciii, and lit up the sky with 
the hue of wrath. 

But for Hungary there was help in her chief. 
Louis Kossuth was at the head of the Committee of 
Defence^ with genius equal to the dangers that thick- 
ened about his trembling people. He left Oorgey to 
discipline his troops at Pressburg, by daily drills and 
ddrmishes, and went over the land to secure the 
munitions of war. To supply the want of sulphur for 
powder he gathered pyrites from the copper mines, 
and the powder-mills began to hum with activity. 
Fojundries illumined the nightly sky with beacons of 
eeaseless glow ; and the mechanics, as if by a sudden 
and supernatural impulse, made boots and uniforms 
for the unclad volunteers. ''Wherever Kossuth 

foot| there sprang up a soldier." The 
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battslioiu malliplied at bis call, and were drilled for 
action with astonbbiDg haste and precision. lie 
planned iinancial securities, wrote countless despatcliea, 
and in person visited the masses, setting their poises 
on fire fijr combat an — ' 'Iieir altars and coDslitu- 
tion. Tbe 1st of Dec* Bern set out for Tranavl- 

vania, where the hostile p rations were most alarm- 
ing, promising the Diet estb, that with his 8000 
men "he would in a fonuight invade Transylvania; 
would first beat Wardner, and t;ike Dees, the key of 
the country, and after that Kolosvar. When be had 
achieved this, he would pursue and chaseaway Urban, 
from the WulJach districts next to Bukovina; and as 
80011 as he had thus effected a junction with the faith- 
ful Szekelys, he would drive the Austrian s out of the 
Saxon land at the point of the bayonet." The bril- 
liant prophecy awakened a smile in the Diet, The 
next day, after the departure of the Polish hero, 
December 2d, Emperor Ferdinand abdicated his throne 
at Olmutz; his brother Francis Charles in turn re- 
nouDced his royal claim, and the sceptre passed to the 
delicate hand of his son, nineteen years old. The op- 
pressive spirit of the Kapsburg dynasty was repre- 
sented by that unbearded hoy, before whom Hung;iry 
must stand bleeding; and unless victorious, at length 
claup her chains and how at his feet; a lion in the 
strong meshes of a juvenile yet ruthless hunter. 
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DuBiKG the first half of December but little was 
accomplished besides brief battles with the enemy. 
Samianics defeated the Serbs on the frontier of the 
Banat ; in the defiles of Dukla, General Schlick rout- 
ed the Hungarians under Colonel Alexander Polszkj, 
but their retreat was covered by a company of Poles, 
who took prisoner the chief of Schlick's staff. It was 
like the BSkir of Bunker Hill in the Colonial Revo- 
lution; according to Austrian confession, "a victory 
dearly bought." General Meszaros, Minister of War, 
now commanded the forces against Schlick, and was 
also defeated. Kossuth was anxious still to spare the 
country a long and bloody struggle, and wrote to Mr, 

t 
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Stiles, U. S. Eqtoj at Yienna, imploring him to se<Mira 
from the Prince an armistice with the Honganaa 
»rmj. WiiKiiacli grata declined to treat, demaniiing 
nnconditioiial Burreuder. On the 16th of December, 
the same •Any that the entire Austrian army entered 
Hungary from the Upper Danabe, and the horrors of 
a winter c(iini)Liipu brooded over the frozen soil and 
Btreams, CoutiC i*ii!szkj-, after a private conference with 
Kossuth, wa.^ sent to Goi^ey at Preasburg, to ascertain 
if rumors ol' the advancing foe wore true. 

In an opvn tairiagt?, wrapped in ihe [wiisinl's mantle 
of sheep-skin, he ^ided like KapoleoD's uoxmr, emr 
the undulating countrv. Gorger had crossecl ttw 
Daniilje. ami ikfeate'l in severe engagements, halted at 
AUoTibui!!. I'lilszky returned to Pesth. Kossuth 
meanwhile, elM:kjly siiirluded in his dwelling, was in- 
tensely active; L'oiil'erring with nieniborri u( the Diet 
which was in sc-ssion. und writing often all night with- 
out an interuiL?sion of repose. His intellect seemed to 
compel the liody to endure this ceaseless mental fric- 
tion v.ithont derangement. Gorgcy marched from 
Altcnliurg to Kaab, an important port, where he con- 
centrated his forces. Upon the approach ol" the enemy, 
he rcta-atcil tnwar<U Buda. to join Pcrc/.e). advancing 
with tiOW men from tlie Drave. 

But Perezel was not allowed t" pas.s the Ban, who 
hovered upi^n his mureh. At Moor they mot, and 
after a dosjierate tight, in whidi the Hungarians dis- 
played Spartan courage, Jdlachich was victorious. 
It waa sid tidings for Hungary. The disasters af- 
fected the nation aa did the darkest crisis in the 
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JcmexioaB war. NoUe hearis sank with despair, and 
prayers for help went up firom Catholic and Protea* 
lant homcB. In this dismal hour, which gave to tho 
bearing of Prince Windiachgratz the scomfiil arro- 
gance of an avenging conqueror, whose work was 
done, it was thought expedient to send a deputation ' 
tp the oamp of the Prinee, and propose to negotiate ai 
peace. 

Count Louie Batthyanyi and four otheiB were the 
appointed representation, who proceeded to the Aus* 
trian head-quarters. In defiance of laws sacred to 
sayagOBy Windischgrate ordered them arrested prison- 
j ers of tlie realm ; and with treacherous indignity de- 
\ Bumded still unconditional submission. All but Batthy- 
anyi were soon released. He was too conspicuous, in- 
fluential and wealthy to be spared. Austrian treachery 
thirsted for his blood, and her avarice for his fortune. 
To the interrogaliyes <^ his relentless foes, he replied, 
^' Let me be oonfix>nted with the Archduke Stephen, 
the Palatine of the Kingdom, who shamefully desert- 
ed his post I have done nothing but to carry into 
practice those measures which he, the Palatine, and 
fully authorized agent of the Eong, has constantly ap- 
proved." 

Nothing was now left for Hungary but to bare her 
hroaat to the shock of battle, on whose devastating 
, and gory prosecution depended the triumphs of firee- 
dom, or the sUvery of the Magyar race. Gorgey, who, 
since the defeat at Schweohat, had commanded the 
main anny, was encamped near Buda, on the road to 
Saah. Chi the 1st of January, 1849, a council of war 



^ 
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iras held at Pesth, composed of the Comnuttee ot 
Defence, Gorgey, Perczel, Lazar, and Yetter, acting 
Secretaiy of War, who presided. It was decided to 
transfer the seat of gOTernment to Debreczen ; to re- 
Diain and stake a deci^ve battle under the walls of 
Bnda would be rash, if not fatal, without the aid of 
the division In the lower country, which had just coa- 
qaered the Serha. ^> 

In the plan <rf dcADOB WTiwiimoosly adopted b^ibB 
Generals, was the a o B am Ming of die tioopa jxpoa tk* 
banks of the Theia^ to gmsd that riw agust iht 
loyal hattalions. Oorgej, with 80,000 aokUen^ -WM 
directed to march towards Upper Htmgaiy, and by 
attracting the attention of Windiscbgratz, deceive him 
respecting the designs and movements of the Hun- 
garians. The feint waa perfectly successful. The 
Prince, after taking possession of Pesth, watched nar- 
rowly Gorgey's progress, barely saluting with a de- 
tachment or two, the Magyars mustering beside the 
sweeping Theisi Arsenals and foundries were open- 
ed, while the new recruits continued streaming in, and 
were enrolled by regiments. 

Meszaros being routed at Kashau, Klapka wae 
sent to uke command, and after three brilliant ac- 
tions, checked the enemy's approach to Debreczen, 
and protected the new capital. Gorgey fought his way 
through from Waitzen to Ipolysag, thence from one 
mountain city to another, till he reached Zips coun- 
ty. At Iglo, he was surprised by the Austrians, but 
after a scene of carnage in the streets, advanced tri- 
umphantly towards Epiries. It was necessuy to 
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pasB the defiles of Braniesko, whose steeps, deemed 
impregnable, were occupied by Sohlick. Ooigey 
entered the gorge, and pointed his brave troops to the 
threatening heights, bristling with bayonets, and 
covered with artillery. The order to assault was 
given, and with a shout the heroes rushed up the 
clifb of fire. The storming waxed furious, and the 
defiles echoed with more fearful uproar than ever the 
surrounding squadrons of the tempest made in that 
fiutness, and it was wreathed with more consuming 
lightning than fringes the meeting clouds. Upward 
•moYed the dark lines of living men oyer the descend- 
ing bodies, until one fourdh of the assailants were 
slain ; and the Austrians were flying fix>m this Ther* 
mopyke in disorderly iiaste. 

February 6tfa, Gtorgey was at Epiries, and the com- 
munication with Debrecssen and the Theiss, complete. 
<%neral Dembioski, a patriotic Pole, thoroughly edu- 
cated, and who had received a captaincy from Na- 
poleon in the invasion of Bussia, came from Paris, 
his residence £)r several years, and joined the Hun- 
garian army. At this time he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the troops — a circumstance that 
first distinctly developed Gorgey's towering ambition. 

A deeply concerted plan of operations was laid 
by Kossuth and his Generals, for prosecuting vigor- 
ously the imavoidable struggle. Before its consum- 
mation, Prince Windischgratz, by slow marches, 
pressed forward to Erlau, and the 25th of Febru- 
ary, the hostile armies met on the plain of Kapolna. 
Goigey, stung by Dembinski's superior position. 
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hazarded the prospect of victory hy a blunt refusal to 
obey orders. The eifect of this quarrel on the eW 
of battle ma dinstroOB. Yet then mn tonibte 
deedfl of sUn^ter and bnirerf on that day. fbr 
six hoon without intenninoa the i mpotao — hat- 
taliona closed, and mowed down a hamal at liaatk 
The canoOD Bent ttOA. aa. uiuwanft xoar, and Ait 
rattling of mnsq^netrj' with the eSnag aS ba^tmett 
and scjthea was mingled with ehoatB and gnan^ 
The Hangariana letained poonnwi(wi ot tho gmoiid; 
and on the following day, the strife was nnewad. 
As the snn went down, the tide of Tiotany tamed t9- - 
ward the Anatrian flag. 

Night at length hushed the music of carnage, and 
silence, excepting the moan of the dying, settled npon 
the red field of Kapolna. Many brave fellows were 
laid in their narrow abode with the pomp of militafy 
interment; beneath the booming of artillery, and the 
drooping banner of Hungary, Kassuth afterward 
■visited the mounds of his buried comrades. " He 
stood by the last resting-place of many of hi3 dear- 
est frienda, and of ihouaanda whose fearless hearts 
but a few short hours before beat in unison with his 
own in its high aspirations after national liberty and 
glory. Kossuth raised his face to heaven, and un- 
covered his bead, an action in which he was imita- 
ted by all present ; a smile of unearthly beauty 
played round his lips — it was not kindled by joy, but 
by faith — as he clasped his hands together, and, with 
a bearing that can never he forgotten, atteied the 
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prayer, of which the following is a translation from 
the German:'^ 

*' Exalted Rider of the Univerae, God of the warriora of Ap* 
fady look down finom Thj starry throne upon Thine nnwotthj 
eervant, from whoae lipe the piajer of millions aacends to heaven, 
€Ktnllmg the infinite powor of Thine Omnipotence. My God, 
Thy bright snn shines above me, whilst beneath my knees reat 
the b(Hies of my fidlen brothers. Thy stainless azure over-cano- 
pies ns ; bat beneath, the earth is red with the sacred bkxxl of 
the cUkiren of our &thers. Let the frnctifying beams of- Thy 
gloriovs lominary shine upon their graves, that the erimaon hne 
may be replaced with flowers, and the last restiog^lace of the 
Inave be still crowned with the emblems of Liberty. God of 
my fiuhers and of my race, hear my sapplications : let Thy 
Messing rest upon our warriors, by whose arms the spirit of a 
gallant nation seeks to defend Thine own precious gift of freedom. 

" Help them to break the iron fetters, with which blind des- 
potism would bind a great people. As a freeman, I prostrate 
myself before Thee on these fresh graves of my tdaughtered 
methren. Accept the bloody ofiering which has been presented 
to Thee, and let it propitiate Thy favor to our land. My God, 
anffer not a race of slaves to dwell by these graves, nor pollute 
this consecrated soil with their unhalk>wed footsteps. My 
Father! my Father! mightier than all the myriads of earth — 
the Infinite Ruler of heaven, earth, and ocean — let a reflex of 
Thy glory shine from these lowly sepulchres upon the hce of 
my people. Consecrate thia spot by Thy grace, that the ashes 
of my brothers who have fallen in this sacred cause may rest 
ondisturbed in hallowed repose. Forsake us not in the hour of 
need, great God of battles! Bless our efforts to promote that 
Bberty of which Thine own spirit is the essence ; for to Thee, 
in the name of the whole peo|de, I ascribe all Honor and 
Praise." 

This beautiful petition is what we should expect 
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from th6 genius and heart of Kosuth. Thoo^ 
Wiodischgratz refused to follow up a victoiy so 
doubtful, Dembiaaki was strangely disheartened, 
and begun liis retreat under a deadly rear-guard 
fight; he i'cll back to Porosalo, thence haat«neJ to 
the Theiss. Hero he was desired to resign his com- 
mand, and General Vetter was chosen to fill the va- 
cancy. 

March 4tl], the New Constitution of the Austrian 
' Empire, wiping out the last traces of the ConstilH- 
tion of St. Stephen, was issued from Olmutz, exas- 
peratJDg and stimulating the people to throw them- 
selves across the track of the gigantic enemy, asking 
no favor but the chances of a fair combat, and final 
victory, or doath at the cannon's mouth. 

Clergymen refused to read the proclamatioDS of 
"Windischgralz, according to royal mandate, in tha 
churches. In one instance, a pastor finally coiir 
pelled to obey, persuaded the soldiers to stand beside 
him with fixed bayonets; he thus withdrew the at- 
tention of iiis hearers entirely from tlic dospised mes- 
sage. Deeds of valor were pcrfunned by daring 
sorties upon the fue, resembling the feats of Putnam 
and Marion of glorious memory. 

Jtareh 8th, Klapka marohoil to Szoliink a? re^i'rve 
to IJamianics and Vccsey, who in a brilliant action 
dispersed the Austrians under Kar^or and Ollii\;;er. 
The charges of Dainianics were like tlic re.-^iitless 
sweep of tlie elements, and the day was a proud on© 
for Elungary. About 500 prisoners, and a. great va- 
riety of military stores, were carried from the stained 
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and trodden field. The result sent a thzill of hope 
and joy over the land. It was seen that an inferior 
force battling for the rigJU might anticipate victory. 

Kossuth repaired to head-quarters, and reviewed 
the brave troops, thanking them in the name of the 
nation, and with his electric tones summoned them 
to more splendid conquests. With revived courage 
offensive measures were renewed to retrieve Dem- 
binski's errors. Oorgey, who had crossed the TheisSi 
and accomplished the trtgei with the main force at 
Fured, upon the sudden illness of Yetter was ad- 
vanced to the chief command. He was the oldest 
General next to Yetter, and his bravery unquestioned. 
During these operations in the North, Bem had been 
fulfilling his prediction, on the plains of rich and 
beautiful Transylvania. Kossuth's wisdom was never 
more apparent than in sending Bem to this hostile 
province. The daimtless Pole overswept the coun- 
ty like an Alpine avalanche in its descent; the oppo- 
sing battalions melted away before him, and each 
day was the record of a victory. 

At the village of Piski, February 9th, he had fought 
a battle, which was imrivalled in fierceness and hero- 
ism through the campaign. The stake, was posses- 
sion of the town, and the bridge over the Strehl. 
After a temporary defeat at Hermannstadt, March 
Sd, he returned by a flank movement on the 14th, 
and with 9000 men, stormed and took the garrison 
defended by a force of 10,000, Bem's trophies were 

several hundred prisoners and eight cannon. The 

7* 
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following despatches forwarded to Debreczen, disclose 
hb successes and subsequent plans: 

" Marcb IGth. — Id my despalch I b&d the hspjunces 1o men- 
tion, tliat I hod s»it a (unpa against tlie Riittientiiurm Pbks, in 
order ns eflectnally as possibl? lo cat off the commanicnlioii of 
the enemy witli Wallacliia, The dirision could not, hawtmr, 
advance far, as the whole Anatrian anny was in Freck, and con- 
■equenliy aeparaled only by a mountain-ridge from tbp defile. 
and thus my tny>pa wete ihreatened on ihe finnk ss ihey ad- 
Tanced. NerflftiMfaM I got pMMakioa of Aim defila by k eirE«> 
itous moTement; and I dMll notonlj defend tlua, bat at ttas 
saoia dme pma the Miem; In the diractioB of Cronatadl, tinm 
whence they will ban fftM dUBeolty to paaa the CarpKihtma 
in case they endeavor to ttj to Wallachia. 

" 1 shall commence these military opCTaliona this very day, 
etc., etc. Be«." 

" Head-quarters, Rothentharm, 16th of March. — My opera- 
tions yesterday, for driving llie Russians from the Rolhen- 
thurn) Pass, were crowned with nuch succts.s, thai the sai^ 
niglil at eleven o'clock, we dislodged the Riissinus from this 
strong position. The ISih of March, the birlhiiay of national 
freedom, could not be celebrated more worthily. At five o'clock 
Ihi.H afternoon, the Russians took to the wiIde^il flighl, heels over 
head. Four Austrian general*, Puchner, Pfarsman. Graser, aihl 
Jovich, have fled with three companies to Walluchia. 1 have 
myself very carefully inapccted iho Rothenthurm Pas.-., and 
made such dispositions, that the Russinns will find a ditficnliy 
in rc-atlempling to force their way through it. I have de- 
apdtched another division of my army in pursuit of tht- Au-tri- 
Biis, who according- In the reports pven by the p^i^ouers we 
bftve taken, have fled dispirited and in dii«>riler toanni Cron- 
■Uwlu Their main force is at Fogarascli, but the reiir^uard has 
only jaat quitted freck- The enemy broke down the bridge 
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om the Ok behind them which diecked ovr pmnit fcr a ta 
Now, after the bridge has been leatoied, I shall oontiDiie the 
suit with all possible vigor. I hope to take Croosladt in the 
coorw of tbxee or four days, wheieby the imperial Austnaa 
army will be in part annihilated, in part diqiened, and at all 
events rendered incapable of distorhing the internal rest of this 
country. It will then be an easier task to rednce to obedi- 
ence the single Wallachian bands, which still make their a|K 
pearance. 

** Postscript. — ^After the takmg of Cronstadt I shall immediataly 
set ont with a division for Hongary. 

«* Bem."' 

It must be remembered ia estimaUng the splendiMT 
of Bern's campaign, that his 10,000 men, were both 
poorly armed and disciplined, principally raw re- 
cruits, and hundreds swinging scythes and hatch- 
ets ; with whom, in an incredibly short period, he re- 
conquered a whole province. Besides cutting his 
way through a hostile population on every hand, 
along with Puchner's superior army, he drove across 
the frontier, 15,000 Russian auxiliaries. The last 
particular disclosed what was soon after officially de- 
clared, that the Autocrat was to have a part in the 
horrid game of Austrian invasion, and secure the 
immolation of Hungary in the destroying arms of the 
Hapsl)urg Moloch. 

Bern's greatness and gallantry, sgre no more con- 
spicuous than his humanity. He treated prisoners of 
war with kindness, and bfs soldiers with affection. 
Kossuth was honored by the impetuous Pole ; whose 
admirers may point triumphantly to the pages of im- 
partial history, for testimony against tlio reiterated 
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calamnieB of the Oermati and EnglisU Preas. Ftea> 
xel, who, after leaviDg DembinskT's army, took 
commaDd of the division at Szegedin, was equally 
victoriouB. He mode a heroic assault upon Sz. 
Tamas, and carried that position, swept the Roman 
entrenchmonls, and relieved the threatened garrison 
of Peterwaritsdln. Somewhat deficient in mJIitiry 
Ecience, he was daring, courageous and unyielding, 
with fearleanesa BUmped apcn hia warlike nuen, 
and boundless self-rdiauoe ^iparent in his beanng, 
both on the contested fiald and in the gnwded oampu 

April 1st, tha aimj of Hungary was oinicentrated 
between Gyongyos and Kapolna, directed toward 
Pcptlii but designing to tarn upon the enemy and out- 
flunk the strong onlrfnchmeuts of Ba^ and Aszod. 
The cor|>s of Kiapka, Damianics, and Aulii-h, accord- 
ingly advanced, and were joined by General GriJipar, 
the successor of Gorgey upon his promotion (o chief 
command, who the same dity encountered ^chliek, 
and drove his division behind Ilatvaii. Gudollo waa 
the last important position on the highway to Pesth, 
and it wns determined to take this outpost of the 
Capital. Klapka hastened forward to the river Ta- 
pio, crossed by a single bridge leading to the town of 
Tapiobieske. A small force only was di^ei'mible 
guarding the place. The villjiw was a. the base .'f 
A mountain between which and the liver, were 
dangerous quieksanj.s. Klajika ordered the army 
across the bridge, to storm the town. But suddenly, 
when within cannon-shot, every dwelling became a 
rtdoubt, and opened a wasting fire upon the Hunga- 
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naa JeUachich was in amibush therei and a haalj 
flight alone saved the battalions so unexpectedly sor* 
loanded. Klapka with a part of his staff rode into % 
quagmire, and he escaped by the disguise of his coarse 
apparel, taken firom a captured Serbian, and which 
be wore through the campaign of that eventfol win* 
ter. In less than an hour, the village was carried, 
and the tri-color at night&ll waved over a thousand 
killed and wounded warriors of the fiercely contested 
field. On the 5th, it was ascertained that Windisch- 
gratz with the royal army was entrenched at Isasz^. 
Preparations for a general engagement were com- 
menced. On the heights, one hundred and twenty 
cannon looked gloomily down upon the valley, where 
lay the fortified village shaded by an extensive for* 
est Klapka advanced upon one side, Damianics 
fi'om the other, while Aulich lay between, fronting 
the woods. About noon of the 6th, the battle began. 
The Hungarians made a murderous onset upon 
the forest, and three times were driven back by a 
vastly superior foe. At length Aulich and Oaspar's 
cavalry came up, when again the charge upon the 
forest was made, and the enemy vanished before 
them, like the blasted leaves beneath their feet, when 
swept by flame. The victors entered the village 
burning at ten different points, the torch of a desper- 
ately bloody contest Along a line of five miles, ar- 
tillery thundered, musketry blazed, and men fell in 
ridges between the hostile ranka Then followed the 
assault upon the fortress, which an officer engaged 
in the conflict, calls the " Gibraltar of the Country." 
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JS^t in the hot breath of ordnaiioe, and the tempest 
of bftUa &om the heights, the Magyars took the garri- 
son, and planted the tri-color in the glow of thesettiDg 
ann. 

Thousands were silent that eve, with gbaatlj as- 
pect, imploring burial. Again a delay in the advance 
of GAi. (Jaspar'a regiments upon the Godollo road, 
sared the Austrians from a more ruinous, if not laul 
rout Prince Windischgratz was oompelled to re- 
treat to Pestb, and gathered b<3 forces on the Bakoe 
field, to wait &rtber attaclcs of the victorious Gorgej. 

In the morning, the Hungarian army marched nip- 
idly forward towards Godollo, the last position of the 
enemy which could offer resistance on the highway 
to Pesth. The disasters at Isaszeg, lei't the flank of 
the Austrians ex|xised to attacks, ami Godollo was 
abandoned except by the lingering corps, who were 
Boon driven from the field. The Hungarians, exhaust- 
ed by frequent battles and long marches. Iialtrd at 
Godollo. A council of war was held, iiitendcil bv 
Kossuth. It was determined to lUrect the caiiipaijrn 
against the Austrian force blockading Comorn. tbo 
" Key of Ilunsrary." 

To deceive the Austriari.«, 10,000 men undtr An- 
lich, were left behind to watch Pesili, while (Snr^jov 
and Klapka, Damianics and Ga.-^par, advanc.'d bv 
forced marches towards Coriiorn, which had ho.u si'- 
verely pressed since Decendier. These butinlions 
commenced their movement on ihe 8th of April, and 
after four engagements rescued the Capital, but wore 
obliged to leave Buda in the hands of the enemy's 
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gnertoon, ntm^NBriiig about 6,000 meiL l%e next 
&7t Ooi^gey marched upon Waitzen, lying between 
his army and Comorn, and held by 12,000 troopa. 
Aware of Oorgey'a approach, the foe waited behind a 
range of sandy hillfl, for the moment of attack. Da- 
mianics rtiahed forward in the driving rain which set 
in, and when Ellapka advanced, the lines were reeling 
before the heroic onslaught The town was soon 
stormed and taken. 

The Magyars took 800 prisoners, several cannon, 
and other military equipments, leaving General Gotz 
among the slain, and themselves losing no more than 
thirty in the short but sanguinary battle. 

Kossuth was elated with the success of Hungarian 
arms, whose conquests he had witnessed surpassing 
the wildest dream of his illumined spirit He had 
met and cordially embraced (Jorgey, whose bravery 
thrilled the soldiery with enthusiasm, and filled the 
land with shouts of joy and adulation. To crush 
conspiracies and cabal among conservatives tired of 
war, and also to hasten the issue that now flamed 
like the sun before his patriotic mind, he proposed the 
' Declaration of Independence. 

The 14th of April dawned a day decisive and im- 
mortal in the annals of Hungary. 
r She was henceforth to take her rank among the 
independent states of the earth, or the light of her 
nationality was to go out in the gloom of oppression's 
night The crisis of her destiny had arrived. On 
the morning of this day, the Hungarian representa- 
tives gathered in the Protestant church of DebGgpsen. 
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It was no magnifioent tempk^ with qdendid deoom- 
tions, whose gorgeoiis shows conoeals the poiitj of 
worship, but a phun edifioei whose nnadomed aim- 
plicitj better harmonized than pictoied image or 
sacerdotal pomp, with the grandeur of the scene 
mbont to transpire. Within that sanottiary, the worlds 
wide interests of humanity were now centerings The 
decision pending was to be like the pebble droppedinio 
the ocean, whose circling waves were to reach the re- 
motest shores of that invisible deep of popular feeling 
which is sweeping away ancient thrones and hpaiy 
wrongs. With becoming solemnity the representa- 
tives of a struggling nation, met in this house of 
prayer to deliberate upon the formal question of Hun- 
garian Independence. The United States had boldly 
declared themselves a free and sovereign people,' in 
the very fisice of the serried hosts of the mightiest 
nation the world then knew, and why should not 
Hungary follow the example ! This was the theme 
before them. Never was a sublimer spectacle beheld 
in that temple, than this assembly, bowed in supplica- 
tion for the help of the Ood of battles^ both while they 
deliberated, and when they went to deadly strife. The 
voice of prayer was uttered by men who felt that in 
Jehovah alone was their strength. 

The worship over, silence reigned till Kossuth rose, 
and, in his always impressive manner, rendered 
more so by the momentous hour, addressed the As- 
sembly. He reported the victories that had attended 
the Hungarian arms; and then, in tones of impas- 
sioned eloquence and ardent patriotism, he recount- 
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ed their wrongs. In startling colors he pictured the 
centuries of their own sufferings and sacrifices for 
that proud dynasty whose iron sway had pressed their 
noble lineage to the dast As he unrolled this moul- 
dering record of deception and unrequited toil, and 
pointed to each act as a warning spirit which they 
should heed, the Magyar blood quickened its flow, 
and every heart was ready to seal with its warm well- 
spring the eternal divorce. In the name of their coun- 
try and their God, he summoned them to break away 
from the fetters rusting on their limbs ; and, rising in 
offended majesty, take their place among the free na- 
tions of the earth. 

As a formal declaration of their rights and resolves, 
he submitted to the Assembly the following 

- DECLARATION RELATIVE TO THE SEPARATION OF 

HUNGARY FROM AUSTRIA. 

"^ We, the legally constituted representatives of the Hangmrian 
nation assembled in Diet, do by these presents solemnly proekim, 
in maintenance of the inalienable nataral fights of Hongary, with 
all its dependencies, to occupy the position of an independent 
European State— that the House of Hapsbnrg-Lorraine, as per- 
jured in the sight of God and man, has forfeited its right to the 
Hangarian throne. At the same time, we feel oarselves boond 
in duty to make known the motives and reasons which have im- 
pelled ns to this decision, that the civilized world may learn we 
have taken this step not oot of overweening confidence in onr 
own wisdom, or oat of revolatiooary excitement, but that it is 
an act of the last necessity, adopted to prose iye from utter de- 
itruction a nation perKcnted to the limit of the most endariog 
patience. 
\ " Three hundred years have pMsed sloeo the Hungarian nation. 
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by free elec^on. placed the Monse of Ausuu upon lU throM^ in 
■cconbuiee with supulations nude on both sidu, Kui mlifinl bp 
treat;. These three bnodred jreatre ba«« been, br ibe o o imti y , a 
period of nninlcirapUid snfferiog. 

** The Creator has blaaed this cotrntry wrih ill the elaneaia df 
wealth and bappnesa. lu area of 100,000 aqioTe milea p»- 
aeota in varied profuaioD itmumenble aourees of prosperity, Its 
pofiulatiati, muDbering oeaH; fiAeen mtlliaiiB, ftels the glow of 
yoathTol strcn^h wiihtn its veiiu. and baa sbowD lempai mtl 
docility which warrsnl iu pureing at ooce the tnata orgM of 
\ eivilizatioD in Eailem Europe, and the gnaiduui of thai cinlns- 
lion wbeD aiixck«ij. Never ma a more gnteful tank appcanted 
to a reigning dj-oaaty by the dLspeoauian of ProviileDC* than 
that which devolved npon (he House of Ifapsburg-Lomine. It 
woold hare sufficed to do Dothing that could impede the der^- 
opment of the couniry. Had this been llie rule observed, Hun- 
gary would now rank amongst tiie most prosperous nations. It 
was only necessary tiial it should not envy the Hungarians itic 
moderaie iJiare of conslituiJonal liberty which they timidly 
maintained during the difficulties of a thousand years uiili rare 
fidelity to their sovereigns, and the House of Hapsburf; minhl loni; 
have coutned tJiis nation amongst the most fajiliful adherents of the 

" Tlus dynasty, however, which can at no epoch piwnt to a ruler 
who based his power on llie freedom of the people, adopted a courso 
towards this nation, from father to son, which ilesenes the ajipclla- 
tioD of pcrjurj-. 

" Confiding in tlie justice of an eternal God, we. in the face of 
the cinhzed world, in reliance upon the natural rights of the 
Hungarian nation, and upon the power it lias developed to main- 
tain them, further impelled by that sense of duty which urges 
every nation to defend its existence, do hereby declare and pro- 
claim in the name of (he tiation legally represented by us the 
following : — 

"IsL Hungary, with Tntnsylvaiiia, as legally nniud with it, 
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intf tti dependBiicles, ire hereby declardd to cotiatitatd a free, inde- 
pendBot, Bovereign state. The tanitorial miity of this state is de- 
clsied to be faiviolaUe, and its teiritory to be iiidiTisible. 

''Sd. The House of Hapsbitfl^Loffaiae— having by tieacb- 
ciry, peijviy, and levyhig of war agahist (he Hangaiian nation, 
as weQ as by its ootrageoos vloladon of all compacts, in braak- 
hig up the bitegnd territory of the kingdoin, in the sepaiation of 
Transylvania, Ooatia, Bclavonia, Home, and its districts fiem 
Rnngaiy— farther, by compassing the diBiatniction of the hide- 
pendence of the conntiy by arms, and by calling fai the disci- 
plined army of a foraigt power, for the purpose of annihilating its 
nafionafity', by vkteion both of the Phtgmatic StnctioD and of 
tkeatliBs ednclnded between Aastrfa and Hnngary, on which the 
aUisnce b e t w o en the two cookitiies depeiided— h, as traacheroos 
and perjured, forever esclnded ftoat the (farene of the mited 
states of Hnngsry and Transylvania, and all their possessions 
and de pen d en ci es, and is hereby deprived of the style and title, 
aa well aa of the armorial bearings belonging to the crown of Hnn- 
gary, and declared to be banished ibiever from the united countries 
and their dependencies and possessions. They are therefore de- 
clared to be deposed, degnuted, and banished forever from the Hun- 
garian territory. 

** 3d. The Hungarian nation, in the exercise of its rights and 
aevereign will, being detennined to assume the position of a free 
and independent state annngat the nations of Europe, declares it 
to be its intention to estabUsh and maintain friendly and neigh- 
borly relations with those states with which it was formerly united 
under the same sovereign, as well as to contract alliances with all 
other nations. 

*<4tk Thefbmof goveiunenC to be adopted for the future will 

be fixed by the Diet of the nation. 

e * * • e * ii 

^And this resolution of ours we shall proclaim and make 
known to all the nations of the civilised worid, with the convic« 
don that the Hungarian nation wQl be received by them amongst 
tfie flm and fodependeoe nirisiifr of tii9 worid, with the same 
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•up ud free acknowledgnieat of its rights which ihe Hnnguuiu 
ptofBat lo other connlries. 

" Wft also hereby proclaim »nd make known lo all the inhabi- 
tkDta of the unitml Bloles of Hnngiar; and Transylvania, aitd tlwii 
depenfencies, (hot &1I aulborilies, Mxnmunes, towns, nod the cirU 
officara bolh in the conntiea and cities, ars completely ael free and 
released from all ihc obligations nnjer which ihej stood, by oath or 
otherwise, to the said House of Hapsbttrg-Lorraine, and that any 
individnal daring to contravene this decree, and by word oi deed in 
any way to aid or abet any one violating it, shall be treated and 
paniabed aa guilty of high treason. And by the publication of this 
decree, we hereby bind and oblige all the inhabitants of these conn- 
ties to obedience to the Gorenunent now instituted formally, and 
endowed with all iiecM«i7 legil powan. 

"Debbeczen, April 14, 1849." 

The propositions were received with applause, and 
adopted by acclamation. The representatives were 
irrevocably pledged to National Independence. The 
multitude without, excited by the expected event, had 
gathered around the t«m])le, and caught the sublime 
decision with a shout of exultation, which rolled like 
thunder through the crowded streets. From city to 
city leaped the glad tidings; village and hamlet re- 
peated the stirring notes, till every hearth-stone from 
the Dravc to the Carpathian peaks had become warmer 
and brighter, in the air and beams of liberty. 

This great step needed another before it coulS attain 
the desired consummation. A man was required to 
take the reins of Eevolution and guide the car of free- 
dom along its bloody path. 

There was but one intellect in the nation equal to 
the work, and he stood forth -so pre-eminent that no 
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otiber name was whispered. l%e ihouglits of everj 
deputy tamed spontaneoxualy towards him who had 
proposed the Dedaratioii, as ''the man fob thi 
HOUB.'' It was DO time for party jealousy, and with 
the unanimity which had distinguished their proceed- 
ings, they appointed Kossuth upon the same day, 
''Fbbident Goyxbnob of Hungaby." 



CHAPTER VS. 



BATTLE OF HA! 



WSnH RECTIOK GOVER.™ EST 



May 18th, tlic Hungarian army crossed the swollen 
and rapid current of the Gran, upon .1 bridge hastily 
constructed of floating timbers and the ruins of build- 
ings, and the following day, uncxj-^ctedly, met a lai^ 
division of the enemy at Nagy Sarlo. Klapka was in 
the advance, and Gorgey in the rear, making the tran- 
Bit of the bridge. Without waiting for his battalions, 
the 22,000 recruits dashed forward to the combat 
against 34,000 Austrian troops. The fight waa des- 
perate, and for a while doubtful. 

The swaying, reding columns were seen under the 
folds of the black and yellow," and then beneath those 
of the tri-color. At length the Hungarian left, wing 
doeed with the enemy's right, and decided the for- 
tones of the day. Damianics then swept round the 

* AiiHtrian colors. 
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garriflon, aad aoon silenced the batteries. Tbe Aii»- 
trians threw themselves opon the centre of the hostile 
forces, and after a destructive enooanter. made their 
retreat, under hot pursuit. In this contest. General 
Khipka found himself in arms against his own brother. 
Captain Klapka, who adhered to the imperial cause: 
This was a mournful feature of the revolution. Father 
and son, brothers and friends, met in the slaughter, 
who had always before claqied hands in aSection. 

The revolutionary armj lost 80<> in killed and 
wounded, and took 3000 prisoners in addition to the 
uncounted dead on the field. Tidings of the victoiy 
reached Pestb, and General Welden, who had suc- 
ceeded Windischgratz in the chief command, wish- 
drew from Pesth on the 23d, and left General Heozi 
with a strong garrison at Buda. General Guyon, the 
hero of Schwechat, was appointed by Kossuth to the 
command of Comom, and before the arrival of the 
army, had revived the courage of the garrison, around 
whose works the bomb-shells and red-hot balls of the 
enemy had been flying for montha This strong-hold 
lies at the confluence of two branches of the Danube, 
near the national frontier, and on the eastern extrem* 
ity of the island of Schutt Along the land side, or 
Palatinal line, is a semicircle of ramparts, and on the 
hver banks, bastions increase the protection of the 
waters. Upon the ^)proach of the army, the besiegers 
on the left bank of the Danube withdrew, and the 
ftaif ul entrenchments of the Sandberg, were to be the 
scene of the decurive struggle. Soon after midnight^ 
the storming of these worios began. General Gavpn 
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maiclied out of ihe ganiscm ¥raih his tnx^ into ft^ 
field. The sky was lit up with flying shells^ and ibi 
fortress shook with the thunder of artillery. Thb 
Anstrians sustained with their aoonstomed diadpUni 
and bravery, the enthusiastic onset of the patriot 
till about 8 o'dook in the morning, when they ga;ve 
way, and the finrtiflcations were under the Hungaxiai 
banner. ^ 

With Comom relieved and rejcnoing, we pause ti 
glance at the position, of Hungarian affidrs; the crisis 
in the war of independence. The army had made i 
brilliant manoeuvre, which will be recorded among the 
marvels of martial strategy. After a retreat for months 
before the superior force of the enemy, crushing hope, 
and sapping the strength of the army, the patriots 
suddenly halted, and wheeling upon the exulting foe, 
rolled back the tide of victory. The Austrians were 
defeated in every battle, and hurried their march aoross 
the plains over which they had swept with nodding 
plumes, shouting in their visionary conquest and hope^ 
less annihilation of the democratic forces. ^ 

In Yienna, the courtly circles had discussed tbd 
overthrow of the lawless hordes of Hungary, and 
smiled at their attempt to measure swords with Aus^ 
tria. The press repeated the gossip, and mingled 
with the sentiments of pity for the unfortunate and 
mad adventurers, the eloquent reproof. But when 
the gates of Comom were wide open to the footsteps 
of the undisturbed and triumphant Magyars, there 
was the deepest mortification, and a resort to false^ 
hood to cover the shame of defeat The flight of iM 
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Inpttial battalions was represented as an artful strata- 
genii designed to hasten the ultimate ruin of the reb- 
ds. The climate of the country was affirmed to be 
destroctiye, and the tidings of retreat across the Dan- 
ube, with the desertion of Comom, an exaggeration. 
The truth at length prevailed over the delusion of un- 
principled courtiers. It was evident that Hungary 
had conquered with undisciplined regiments and 
l^eaming scythes, the royal troops, deepening the halo 
ol her ancient glory. But we may drop a tear over 
this hour of succes& It was grand, yet fatal. There 
lay Vienna, corrupt and trembling with the expecta- 
tion of hearing soon the artillery of an avenging ene- 
my, whose approach would again spring the mine of 
popular fury beneath the throne. On the other side, 
were the walls of Buda, whose iron-bound munition 
of rock, had long been the central fastness of Hun- 
gary, aAd within which were the brave troops of the 
Austrian Henzi. To storm Buda, the romantic and 
xoyal castle of the land, would be a difficult and splen- 
did exploit. But a greater, and the only successful 
expedition, would be an advance upon Vienna. En- 
trenchment there would cripple the enemy, and fur- 
nish supplies. The decision between the adventures, 
was entirely in the hand of Oorgey. He determined 
at all hazards to gratify his boundless and base am- 
bilicm. He anticipated a post at the head of the War 
Department, and the fascination of Buda's historical 
^ry would make the conquest a crowning honor in 
his heroic campaign. He had talent, but no ?iearty 
and lik« the greater Napoleon, when France was at 

8 
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his dupo^i, ho uus humted with the prcmd drcav 
of a Dicl^t'.r*^ reigo. Three days of useless deUy 
paesed, when, April 2iHh, Gorgej issued his orders fcB 
the marcik U) Buda. Coloiiel Poltenberg was da- 
spatcfaed to niiti:h the Ayinfi Aostiuns, and a pait cf 
the ganii^'n at ConKHrv cted to diskxlge thoas 
royaliste «-ho had lAken > poeitioD on the IsUod 
of Schatt. ClorgeT di{ his secret plot Bgainst 

Kossath 1 y <iiiv«UDg the pian of attack iodepeodenl 
of the pT'^.'-k'tit'^ legitimate power. At this time^ 
Pesth waii .«iiipi.-d by the hrave, «hiratn»B and 
' amiable Aiilic)). Vnym balconies, belfries and dooi% 
wavM the- l!iiM'j:iniin flag: the i>eople. ddirioas widi 
deliglit. orow.K'ii liie streets, tbrowing tlnvcrs in t!ie 
pith ot'ilii- ii'Mi'.Tv. and making the welkin rinj: with 
cheer,-. Tlu-ir Rada only was solitary :uid gloomy, 
under the -\ustriaii eolors. At Debivizcn, the new 
seat ol' L:i.'verii!iient, Parliament and people had re- 
covered from ilosponJeney, aiui partieipated in the 
general .trranilatii'i!. The seats of ilie Upper House 
were av'aiii filled by repre^entativcj; I'rom all the coun* 
ties. I'lilL'riniiaioly. the members wasted renewed en- 
erj;ies in fruiiless debati-s and enactments, when united 
and deeided appeals to the nation, attended with ap- 
pn'-priale h\L;i.-laiion. would have sii.-^taincd their Chie^ 
and saved the eouutry's eause. 

In Parliament the want ol' ellieieucy. and in the 
armv ihi- abseneo ol" harmony, gave to external ene- 
mies a niiiiht otherwise impossible, and which ren- 
dorci! jwworless the unexampled courage of the com- 
mon warriors. It is proper here to add a j>afsing no- 
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lioe of Koomih's life at Debreczen. In one spaoions 
loom his sedetarieB were constantly employedi and in | 
tnoiher he reoeived strangers. He was brie^ and ' 



eareflilly listened to tho^e who addressed him. 
industry and despatch were amazing. He was always 
at work. Calls often continned, and despatches ar- 
rived till past midnight He has indited a letter 
in Gtorman, another in French, and a third in Mag- 
jar at the same time, besides answering interroga- 
tions^ and busily writing himself. K the physician 
fstered to inquire after his feeble health, he extend- 
ed his left arm, and while the medical adviser felt his 
poise, with his right hand he moved the pen without 
a momentary pause. Toward morning, his secre- 
taries sometimes fell asleep firom mere exhaustion,- and 
he would bid them retire, till he oalled for their ser- 
vices; which occurred before the dawn of day. He 
frequently took no nourishment during the hours of 
business but a medicinal liquid he kept by his side. 
His recreation was a brief pastime with his childr^i 
on the greensward of spring, or a drive into an adja- 
eent grove with his fidthful wife. The peasantry 
•hout^ " Eljen Kossuth I" whenever he appeared on 
the way to Parliament, or returned to his dwelling, 
and were ready to form a breastwork before cannon 
and bayonets at his command. It ii^ related of a peas- 
ant, that meeting another in a public-house, he drew 
from his pocket a two-florin note on Kossuth's Hun- 
guian Bank, and said, ''He is too good, he is too 
good, and would not injure any creature, and this will 
be his death. Why does he treat the prisoners so 
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veil, Kid prerent any Imrm being done ibem, whil* 
they woidd extenninate us all, and destzoj Hiin^iy 
if they oould 7 But he cares for bis enemies as if 
they wen his own children. Look ye, here be baa 
bad priated, you see, on ths note, Gernun, Serbun^ 
Croatian, and God knnw t besides, in order tfaal^ 

not a homan soul sbou !ceiyed. But wbitt are 

the otbeia to as7 If 1 b jeeo be, I would haw 

written on it 'Eljen Koasuthl Ket forintl' (Long 
live Konuth! Two Sorins.) We should all baia 
ttndeTatood it, shouldn't we? But no, he is too goodf. 
Jceos Christ be with him !" 1 

General Klapka visited Governor Eossiith at Debrefr 
zen, who expressed hia fears that Buda might resist the 
Hungarians, and the precious moment of decisive ad- 
vance upoQ the troubled enemy be lost forever. The 
resignation of Meszaros, of whose orders Uembioski in 
Upper Hungary complained, and which other generals 
disregarded, elevated Klapka to the War Department 
of the Cabinet; at his suggestion, more energetic 
measures were adopted. They are set forth in the 
Resolution which follows, forwarded to the commandaia 
of the various divisions : 

" The probabiliij o( a RossiaD invaaion, and ihe ronsidenble rein- 
forcementa which have lately poured in to ihe Au^uian armiea, 
make it JDcnmbem upon ihe GoTennnenl, wiih all ila powers, to 
provide for the defence of the cooiitry. Od the repre^nuuons of 
Goienl Klapka, the Secretary at War, I have therefore reeolTed aa 
fidlows: 

" Tite miUtaiT forces of the nation are to act in conceit and a^ 
opoiia with the MattuMd plan of deduce adopted by the Go*«m. 
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* The miUtimry and fimciful cbftmeter of opemliom whkh mbm 
^pw— teiB, rqgndlaas of ihedfaBCtkn of the ■■■■piign,kweadDy|p 
•fiimtt he done mray with. 

*■ For thb pvpooot the cmnnMin i te fo of fineeo aball have the ge»- 
enJ pim 'Of the CMupe jgn commnninled to them, Eachcoounaiider 
will likewiM leceive bis aepamte instrnetioiiB, inlonniDg him of the 
put hie corps is to take in the opentioiis. 

*^ Imiefiately after the capture of Bade, or in oaee^ « fidleve, 
hBme&Oely after the estehUahiMiit of a Uockadiiif osife imuKl tfa^ 
fcrtieasy and the arraQfemeiit of the other corps oo the Upper 
Dtaebe, Geneiml Goi^gey will proceed to this place to take the 
lead in the War Office, for the purpose of establishing the prep- 
arations Ux the defence of the conntiy on a broad and solid foon- 
dation. 

^'TElie eomnaadera of the varioos corps have hftherto taken it npon 
themselves to iemo?e, translocato, appoint, and gfant medals and 
anjen to military officers. For the future, they are boand to appeal 
to the War Office, and in the faigiier gnules to the Governor of the 
ooantry for confirmatkm. On the field of battle alone shall the com- 
maadem be entitled to roward the merits of individaals, according to 
the best of their opinion. 

** This Reaolntion of the Cooncll of Ministers, and tls confir> 
matkm by the Governor of the coantry, shall at oboe be com- 
manieated to the army and the militaxy authorities thioughont Hon* 
gHy. Kossuth." 

Austria had published the proclamation of Bnssian 
interrention, while Gorgey was fortifyiiig himself with 
80,000 troops before Buda. The murderous measure 
drove Count Stadion at the Capital mad, who foresaw 
rihe horrors it involved. The declaration exhibits the 
reciprocal fear and determinations of European Sover- 
eigns. 

*^ The insurrection, in Hungary has within the last 
months grown to suoh an extent, and its pfesenl as- 
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pect exhibits so unmistakably the c^utncter of a miioa 
of an the foioea o( the rerolotioiuu'y party in Eorop^ 
that all slates are eqoAlIr interested in asnsdng 
the bnpeml (i'. e. Aaetrian) Government in its contest 
against diis spreadin'* i^ixnbitioc of all social coder. 
Acting OQ these impo tsona, His lljgestj the 

Emperov'B Government eo indnoed to appeal to 

the ainstance oi His i ty the Czar of all tha 
BoBsa^ who gmeroa a readily granted it to a 
most Batisfactoiy exfa>nt. ta measures which have 
been agreed on by aorereigns axe now exe- 

eating." 

This addition of 130,000 Bns^ans, increased the 
enemies of Hiingary to 300,000 men, most of them 
disoiphned tnxtps, opposed bv 135.000 patriots, half 
armed, and with only 400 pieces of artillery. But the 
masi^s were the strength and hope of the righteous 
cause under God ; thev were ready for any summons 
but to surrender. 

Kossuth addressed himself with resistless eloquence 
to the people : urged their mustering in numbers equal 
to the allied foes, armed with knives, pitchforks, scythes 
and hatchets. He proclaimed a public fast as did our 
forefathers, who thus sought the indispensable aid of 
Jehovah in the hour of danger and approaching battle. 
After a bold and unavailing correspondence of Gorgey 
with Henzi, the commandant of Buda, the storming 
of the fortress was tixed at midnight of the liith of 
Way. 

General AuUch was ordered to break through the 
Castle Qate into the Park, thence enter the fortress ; 
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Q^neral Ejiezich and the third corps were directed 
Igainst the Vienna Gbtte and its bastions, and other 
divisioxiJi commanded to take the remaining assailable 
points.' At 2 o'clock in the morning the order for 
general assault was given. The solid columns ad- 
vanced into the tempest of bombs, grenades and red- 
hot ballsy poured from the garrison. To increase the 
terrible sublimity of the scene, immense piles of wood 
wete set on fire by the Austrians, and the conflagra- 
tion illumed the entire field of conflict Beneath the 
lurid sky, the Danube rolled like a tide of lava 
against Buda's reddened walls, and on its bosom 
floated like fearful phantoms the fire-ships towards 
&e pontoon bridge. Around these, gleamed the num- 
berless batteries, whose volleys shook the hills, and 
tent the tidings of deadly combat over the distant 
plains, in the continual thunder that drowned the 
wild hurrahs of the meeting foes. Against previous 
stipulation, and with strange delight in Vandal deeds, 
« fierce cannonading was opened upon lovely Pesth, 
to demolish its finished blocks of buildings, and blacken 
its quiet beauty. The brave Honveds,* were cut down 
fay ranks, but their comrades returned with shouts to 
the chaCrge. 

The gray dawn began to appear over the clouds 
of smoke tinged with the lightning of battle, and 
the strong-hold of Buda stood impregnable, though 
Aarred and trembling before the shock. The lad- 



* " Home defenders, the Hangarian militia,*' — Klafka. 
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<ler& were removed trom the walls, abiI the couunand' 
era retired witli their troops to their former entrench- 
ments. General Xagj Shandor, oomplained of Qoc^ 
gej'a management, and conferred with Kossuth oil 
the subject. The bittemeas of hatred to Kossutli, was 
apparent in every act of r Gorgey, who was tbeii 

accused of tre&cherr- .^- breczeu, the indignatioik 
toward him and j fame, Ktnng his prowl 

spirit He mustuieu uu lui^.^ and made another and 
resistless ass»ult upon Buda. His Honveds mounted 
the scaling-laddera in a blaze of artiller;, and deaoeod«d 
like a tornado upon the garrison. 

General Ilenzi fell in the bre-ich, pierced with lialla 
and bayoiiiits; Colonel AUuosb, attempliug to spring 
a mine under the suspension bridge, by the explosion 
was cast a mutilated corpse at a distance from his 
ghastly commander. Aulich, Knezicb, and j^oung, 
gallant Leiiiiugen, covered themselves atid the arma 
of Hungary with glory. It was a dazzling victory for 
the despised rebels. Kossuth issued the following 
proclamation : 

■■ Praise lo llie holy name of God : Praise lo tlio liproes of ibo 
Naiional iiriny, who sacrifire their lives lo tlio liberaiion nf our 

" 'Piff^rfr^fs qf Rt.da is ii oi/r hamh ! 

"The Govpnimenc has received the folloH-ing official report of ihi« 
important event : — 

"'Bl-DA, aist May. aoViork, A.M. 
■ The Hungarian colors are flying from the lowpts of ButU 
Camle ! The honveds are soling the n-ali* of ihe fortress on 
ladders '. The enemy's 34 pounlert hive hoisted the whiu flagt 
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d afdiMt the VieoiiA Gate. The CMlle Gate and the bnacki 
urn attacked at one o'clock in the morning, and cootinoed to 
thtkfeakofday. A a aidc wafttewai dh^ e te d npm oar hopfede, 
tan the biirinnfi» towen» and booaea. Heevy atonee were tbiowa 
doiwn upon them; hot their devoted courage overcame the reeietanoe 
ef the eseinj. 

'"The fin of the Anotikn tioopa, though fierce and coDtiniKmai 
faai done lees esecntion than migfat have becm expected. Bot at 
lUa wwent a etieet fight is commencing whi^h ia Ukelv to lead to 
% great eacrifice of life. The enenj retieata fiem the baetionB on 
die aide of the Schwabenberg. One of their detacbmenta holds 
est hi a foaithm near the Weeeehibarg Gate. Tfafoogh the Ineaoh 
the hoDveda poor into the fortress. The fire of artillery and 
nnaketrj ia alreadr silenced in this part of the town, but strong 
d b e har gea of awJl fire-anna are heard fimn the Ptath aide of the 



<" * 6 o'clock 80m. a-ii. 
'* * A powder magazine baa exploded. T%e atreet fight still con- 
dnaea in die fijiliuaa. 

««« 7 o'clock, A.II. 
«*« The firing baa oeaaadoo all aidea. Buda is conquered P 

^Vaj the nation gather frsah coinage and enthnaham from the 
enaqile of thia aoceeaa ! May tl» coeiibat which ia atill impending 
beahort»andtheliberatkmof the eoontry complete! Pealaofbella 
tiireaghoQt tlm eonntiy, proehdm the victory of Hungarian anna. 
Pmy to God, and thank him for the glory hefau voncbaafed to granl 
die Hnngaiian army, whoae heroic deeda have made it the bolwarfc 
of European liberty ! 

•• DebrecMn; S9d May , 1849. 

*■ The Gofemor of the Co miou we a hh, 

*'Ixnna Kohutb." 

The stonning of Buda under Gh>rgey, tamed the 
ctnrent of popular feeling at Debreczen« Upon mo- 
tion of Szemere, Prime Minister, the Parliament voted 
to present the thanks of the country to him and his 
invincible army, accompanied with '' the grand cross 
of the Hungarian order of military merit*^ to Gorgey. 

8» 
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The prCHld General, oouoealing hia enmit; towards 
EoHBatli, which made &vor6 a burden from him, 
leplied to the oommittee of award, with plaasible dia- 
nmnlatioa, that " hia principles woold not allow him 
to accept a mark of distinction ; that the mania for 
titles and orders was ah ife among the officen 

of hia umj, and that for nrpose of calling them 

back to the early poritj' ol i : purposes and tendeo- 
cies, he felt it incumbent oi itnself to set them am 
example." 

To maintain the conqoests gained, and prepare for 
farther campaigns, it was decided that, " Dumblnsky 
sbonld protect Upper Hungary against the Ruaaiaa 
invasion — the main army resting on Comorn ; the 
right should extend to the mounLiin cities, the loft to 
the Bakony range; the southern army under Vetter, 
was to remain in fiaksa on both sides of the Danube, 
antil Bern, with a part of his forces from Transylvania, 
should be advanced on a line with the other armies, 
when he was to take the chief command and resume 
the offensive. It was additionally resolved to form an 
army of reserve, at Szolnok, and also arranged that 
22,000 troops, under Klapka's command, should he 
disposed in a fortified camp at Comorn; if the main 
army were repulsed and pursued these were to operate 
in the rear. 

" In pursuance of this design, Klapka left the minis- 
try of war, and assumed command of the fortress and 
troops in and about Comorn." 

At this period, the insurgent Wallachians again 
rose upon the Magyars, under the incendiary influ- 
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«noe of Aufitrian agents, who persuaded the infatuated 
people that the Hungarian war was prosecuted to 
absorb their language and distinct nationality, from 
which nothing but exterminating insurrections oould 
save them. 

Shogona, a bishop, was the leader of the revolt 
Unsuccessful mediation was attempted, and an unpar- 
alleled scene of slaughter followed. Churches on every 
hand were bonfires, houses were pillaged, women rav- 
ished, harvest-fields wantonly desolated, and a hun- 
dred Magyar villages laid in ashes. The sky was red 
above a crimson earth, and shrieks were the music of 
the general murder of helpless families. 

Meanwhile Gen. Bem attacked and routed the sec- 
ond time, Malkowski's corps of 10,000 men, chasing 
him across the Wallachian frontier, and joined Perczel 
who had defeated the Servians, and was besieging 
Temesvar. Dembinski with 10,000 troops was en- 
camped at Eperies and Elashau ; the defiles along the 
line of Transylvania were strongly fortified, and the 
divisions which stormed Buda advanced to the banks 
of the Waag and Upper Danube. 

Parliament returned to the re-conquered capital; 
Haynau, the modern Nero, was invested with 
the supreme command of the hostile forces ; General 
Gorgey was promoted to the Hungarian War Depart- 
ment! which he established at Buda, retaining in his 
vmnllbig ambition also his command in the army. To 
combine the honor of the two offices, he formed a 
Qfaanoellery at head-quarters, which ever after, esj)c- 
mlly under the influence of Bayer, hindcn'd tiic o|^ 
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«ratioD8 of the army, and iBcre&»ed tb« gulf of inex- 
cosable alieDalioQ from Goveraor Kosmtii. Gen. 
Klapka, after Jus resigoation in fevor of Gorgey, waa 
appointed Commander of the cansp and fortreas of 
Comorn, the battalions on the Island of Schutt and 
right back of the Danube. 

Additional changes were made in official appoint- 
ments, abd ou the whole, the piospecte of the Hunga- 
rian anny were passing under eclipse in the beginmng 
of June. A menage from Kossuth to Klapka givea 
a coudensed view of the condition and designs of the 
country. 



-Mr DEAR Ge^erai,: 

" Thp Govcniiiieiit has at lengili Birived al Peslh. The people 
receivpd us wilh rxullinp eolhuaiiBm — for in our persons ibej 
eheerrd ihe iilea of naiional hberly and independence, 

" I ha^■e received your livo letters of the 2d and 3d June, tod 
I reply to tliem ns follows : 

" I beiicce thai the plan of operations which you submitted to tb« 
Cabinet Council at Debrcczen, and which we accepteil, ivas the re- 
•ull of an under.,, I a 11 ding belwoen yourself and your friend Gorgey, 
and I had no rra»^n to doubt but thai aller your departure for Co- 
morn this plan would be brought to execution. 1 calcnlaled the forcea 
under your command to be — 

The Garrison of Comoro . . 8000 men. 

Kinctty's Corps JOOO " 

Damjanitsh'a Coqis 7500 " 

Poltenberg 8000 *• 

Jliiking a total of 3-,500 men. 

" But even if tlie corp* under the connurtd of E)emiiake tnd, for 



wMeh niglrt alwBfi Iiavv 
i relied oo joor hammg mSl 
DO diflknky ia 





*'Bat if thk is 
tain iienoiis 
mdgritiniHng witli ife 
■peedy execntkm of the 
eaamcedci the 
to be icfuded neieljasa 
cunp, but conriiVr it • 
a larger sphere of action, and vfaidb, in 
are indiapenttbl J neeeaaarj to tbe 
to the keeping of Comoni, wUeb 
bands. 

" I am in hourly expectatjoa of the 
Minister Vokowitah. He wiU 
endting of a corps of frooi IS to I&OOO 
lo be fdaeed nnder the mwiand of 
its joining your army. Bat etea if they 
•try that your foiees be l e cr a ii e d by 
porpooe it is imfispensaUe thu the War Oike, and by 
that office I, myself; am ctaifiaMlly to be iiiiiwtid of lie 
actoQly in the battaliooa, and of the oamher of 
been sent to you. I reeoounend this aftir to 
flee. 

"Under to-aonow*a dale I 
lending (ft^r the nae of yoor reermts) 1000 aiim of 
imoataln^ for the eorpa of Coinom,aa ««i m 
A second snpply of regimentals will CbOov m 
week. 

** I dkl not by any means find saeh aa eslent of piepaiatioos 
here as I had been led to expect finoa the pramMes of Lokata, 4c. 
But even in the roost &vanble case, I think it necessary to estah> 
at Comom a mannfactery of wfapima and p e w as i oB cape, 
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nod fortificatkoa. I wOl taks it ^a« i^Mlf to lat jmi bawAs 
tDoney.and the trnnrmtAjatt DJbtri fa iartnwled to ^Drde';f^ 
with the labcretB and fraplMMMt. 

" Ab to the qnestion betwnaa an oAiriwMd Mtarfv* wHta Jy 
I am Gnnly coiiTiiieed that Ae loager we dday aetfai; oa the <rf^ 
fensive, (he more prepared will the enemy be lo meet u.i. aod the 
(Dore difEculi will it be lo succeed. In tlie cl-'velopmenl of re- 
•ources, the enemy has less obalaeles to conquer ihan we have, 
eapecially since the want of weapons is becoming painful. Tn 
my opinion, it would have been very advaiKageoin if we hod 
made use of the lime in which (he Russian intervention was pre- 
paring, for the purpose of aitacking the Ausirians, who were 
then isolated ; or, at least, for the purpose of advancing on the l^y- 
tba. But wheiher or not the latter movement is still advi-able, 
depends upon the powers at the enemy's disposal. If the siaie- 
menl of Id.OOU men on the left, and 25,000 on the right bank, bo 
true, we might, indeed, by a prompt and enereetic movement, aiiacls 
them on either shore. 1 propose to confer on this matter with tier- 

" But the most important point of the operations is, thai Couorn 
may be placed in a most efficient stale of defence. 

" General Lahner has sent several thousand muskets in Coninrn 
to be repaired, but 1 do not believe that your facinry will siitTlce to 
do the work with sufficient despatch. If such be the case, you will 
please to send a part of these muskets back. I mean to put thent 
into (he hands of the Pc*lh gun-makers. 
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•'flaMwl lih—r bM likewiw Mai 500 cwta. of Mdtpetre to 

GoBMfB, to be ued in the fabfiotion of gimpowiler. Yoor poir- 

dsMnffl ifl atill to be bsih : wbm CED it worii f I tfainlE Geneiml 

Ldner woild faafo Aded more jadidonalf if he lad wot this tnuuK 

fan of Ml^edo to aooie plaee where the powdeiHniUi are aetoallj 

at woriL Whenever jiova is ecs I wfll take em that 700 are ple»- 

lUUly oqiplied with natcride. 

** YooiB dneereljr, 

<* Pbsth, June 7th, 1849. Kossuth." 

It was with Hungary in 1849 as with America in 
1776. The compiehensiTe mind and disintereeted af- 
fection for his coontry of a single man, was the defence 
and hope of the nation. - 

The Anstrians were recovering from the mortifying 
paralysis of overwhelming defeat, and sustained by 
the locust swarms of Russia, meditating anew the 
annihilation of Hungary. The fears Kossuth ex- 
pressed in his letter to Klapka, darkened during every 
moment of Gorgets delay to act according to the 
wishes of the Ck>vemment and Generals at Pesth, 
and hasten to avert the calamity iii^hich must attend 
the concealed plans and wasted time of the haughty 
chieftain. At this crisis, an exciting and romantic 
display of heroism broke like a gush of sunlight 
through clouds, upon the army and people. A com- 
pany of 120 Palatinal hussars in Upper Austria, 
sympathisdng with their brethren in the Hungarian 
army, seized a &vorable hour, and dashing away 
toward the interior of their surrounded country, cut 
through opposing troops, marched along mountain 
■k>pes and deep defiles, and made their rapid flight 
to Papa, to enlist under the tri-colors of the Common- 
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wealth. The perils, fatigues and aaoapee of then war- 
rion, the bravest in the ranks of either host, remind 
US of the tales of the Crusaders, and the knight-errantrjr 
of past centuries. Tbere was an electric thrill in the 
advent of the hussars, aud KUnka promoted the ser- 
geant vho ted them to a lieui lanoy, and decorated 
him with the " third class of me Order for Military 
Bravery." 

On the 12th of June the iaos reached Osoma, 

under General Wies. To < lue Coloael Kmetty'a 

division, they were ordetei set the enemy cron- 

ing the Saab ; they made )d march of tbirteea 

hours, and at five o'clock the nest morning appeared 
before the village where the hostile troops were drawn 
up in order of battle. The command to charge was 
given, and an impetuous struggle followed. The 
Hungarian hussars and Austrian lancers closed with 
the fearless desperation of mountain tigers. They 
Tought like men who forgot that on any others de- 
pended the victory. When Csorna was carried by the 
columns on the south, every fifth hussar lay in his 
hlood, pierced with wounds. General Wias fell, and 
about 200 of his troops. 

By this time Ilaynau, with his main Austrian force, 
held Pressburg; Grabbe was marching toward the 
cities dotting the mountainous region, and Prince 
Paskienitsbe with his Russian host was at Dukia, 
Forty thousand more of the troops of the Autocrat 
were advancing toward Transylvania, while Jella- 
chich, re-conquering the ground won by Perczel in 
the Batska country, moved forward with his Croa- 



tiann l%eie mighty armies were uDtting around 
oentzal Himgaiy, and sweeping on to force the endr* 
cled Magyars to decisiYe conflict — a general battle on 
Hungarian plains. Gtorgey couldno longer beat time; 
he must either make defensive preparations, and pro- 
tract the war, or concentrate his battalions, and stake 
the issue upon a bold assault upon the gigantic foe. 
Oorgey plainly should "have maintained the defen- 
siye, strengthened his position at Comom, and com- 
pelled the Austrians to disclose their designs. In this 
attitude, while strengthening his force, he could have 
watched the enemy, and taken them by suprise when 
divided by reconnoitering detachments. But Gorgey 
seemed in&tuated ; blind with Haman's jealousy of 
a nobler mind^ which cast his own in shade, he re- 
solved to act aggressively, and sacrifice the manifold 
advantages in his grasp, for the doubtful experiment 
of offensive battle. In the selection of his field, he 
exhibited an insane carelessness of results. He 
manned his second and third corps, upon the marshy 
plains that lie between the Waag and Danube, to 
fight a superior force strongly encamped on the right 
shore of the Waag. Advancing along the river to- 
wards Zsigard, and after successful skirmishes by the 
way, they had a general engagement there. A deadly 
conflict terminated in the defeat of the Hungarians. 
Notwithstanding, Grorgey prepared for another battle 
under similar difficulties, and on nearly the same 
ground. 
The gallant Elapka wrote an earnest protest to the 
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plan of operations, from which we give an extnusi (a 
Bbov the feeling of able Generals toward Gorgey : 

** Mr DiEAK Friebd :— 

" Sooie weeks ago, when 1 drew up the pl&n (at the defence of 
the coQDtry, I had caose to believe that it wonld obtain your mp- 
probUJon. I am aanj lo lind that I wna rniNiahcn, and tbat 
yOor views differ from mine. I have for some lime been coA- 
vioced of ihia fact, by your directing the fint corps to Ae Neo- 
tn; and my con^dction has been Blrcnglhened by Itio late ofitn- 
uve movemcnt.i of the second corps in the SliutI, and acraes tfae 
' Neub&ascl arm.' Give me leave, ihorofbrp, to submit my views tit 
yoD, not as at) ufficer who serves voder yon, but la a friend. 

" In the a-ni instanee, sitnaied as we are, I mnst prtaimmea 
against any liasty movement in the ofTensire, An nflensive war, 
wiih frequent defen'sive reactions — such is our task at rhis mo- 
ment. It 13 the highest task, while it is the simplest In a na- 
tional warfare, if we can but succeed in gaining lime to rctrujt 
and concentrate our forces, we need not fear for an opportunity 
to annitiilatc the enemy's power ; such an opportunity wlil, in 
that case, occur in the regular course of tilings. For GoJ'^ sake, 
do not let us resign ourselves to illusions ! Only a practical re- 
view of our condition — a calm and deliberate survey of the dan- 
gers U'hich on every side sunound us, can enable us to woik the 
sah'ation of the country. 



" I protest thai we ought not lo be too greedy of victorj-. but that 
we ought, in llie South, as well as here, to re-form our available 
forces, so as lo make them a guarantee to our cause, in order 
to avoid the lu^essity of staking ilie present awl .''uture welfare of 
the country on a single and desperate cast. 

" Let me therefore entreat you, at your earliest convenience, to 
give exisienec and shape to the lower army, and to con>>ign its 
command to energetic and trustworthy hands. As for this part 
of the countrv-, let Comom be the hinge on which ont opeTalioDt 
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tarn; <Mr poatioo ronnd that founts i« much more likely lo 
■we the enemy then our feigned aasnmptkm of ofifensive warfare. 
It is the latter which the AuBtrians moet desire, since it eventn- 
ally wHl tnm to their own advantage. Do not let ns be deluded. 
The ImpeiialistB are likely to hold back for some time, for the 
purpose of inducing as to leave onr positioiis. What guarantee 
have we fer the result of the contest, if wefell into this tiap T 
And if the hie of war turns against us, who is to restore to the 
anny ils courage and confidence? Let the Austrians attack tit, 
sfaKe they would conquer Hungary, and attack they will and 
must, though they do not at all seem \o like the idea of such a thing, 
here oo the Upper Danube. 

** The persevennce in so imposing an attitude of defence as our 
present, is, in my opinion, what droumstances command us to 
do. Nor ought we to swerve from this line of action— or tn-ac- 
tioo if yon please— until circumstances are changed, and until we 
have completed our preparations. 

" In conclusion, let me entreat you again to send forces — ^no mat- 
ter where they come from — to the Drave. 

**Klafka. 
<« lUiB, 18th June, 1849." 

But Oorgey was never swerved by counsel, from a 
fivorite plan. On the 20th, he took command in 
person of the Hungarian troops bivooacking at Aszod. 
It was his purpose to make a grand onslaught upon 
the enemy, and regain the glory lost, while he added 
laurels to his own brow. The dense fog early rolled 
away, revealing to the long lines of Austria, the Mag- 
yars in battle array. At 10 o'clock, Colonel Ashboth 
made a powerftQ charge without waiting for Gorgey, 
and the cannonading of the hostile battalions opened 
like the explosion of a magazine.^ Colonel Mandi 
drove their cavalry to Fered, where a halt was made, 
and preparations for the heat of contest 
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Pend -was gnrded bj flcraal ta p e p iJ 1 
uui two battmes. Ooknd AAtoA itemed «s a»- 
Built wiCb fire ^t««K«n« md two h« tttTitB> It tw' 
q^amit littt benvoald be decided tbefixtnaes of 

t^ dkjr, and tin attach vmimeaaei with great 

ddibentios aad oov be Hongarim tnxipa 

weat flteadUj fisvard a stasn of enpe and 

grenada^ till aa h aattiBoa nadnd Ae 

choich. Tbeo a Du 17 vaa opened by &e 

enemy, and the voucj wh ai ge est flie tswa 

ranks like h^ npoa the lal hetbage. A«bt)otli 
saw witk Bfony the reH mt foDowed, for npm 

their snecess hang the cause of the Magyars on ttat 
battle-field. Re rallied his flj-ing troops, and again 
led them to the charge, Kigbt before the blaze of 
the decimating tempest, he swept the principal street, 
and every rood of land, and every threshold reddened 
with the tide of carnage. The legions closed in mor- 
tal combat, as if the terrific scene were one of per- 
sonal encounter, Foea fell in each other's arms, out- 
stretched in slaughter, and the blood of many nations 
mingled in the sluices. The Austrians toward noon 
began to reel before the furioua chaises of the Mag- 
yars, and at 2 o'clock, P. M., were hastening in disor- 
derly retreat toward Galantha. The patriotic troops 
held the torn tri-co!or above the dead and wounded 
that paved the streets of scathed and blackened Pe- 
red. Gorgey appeared at this juncture, and wounded 
in spirit because Ashboth had chained without his or- 
der, removed the hero from command. Ueanwhtle 
a Buaaian force of 15,000 troopa anived from Pins' 
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hargf pMing two battalions against each one of the 
MagyaiB. Beaidai, the Hongaiians had gone thirty- 
six hours without their rations. But Gtorgej deter- 
mined to attempt to break the enemy's line. At ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 2l8t, the Austrian ar- 
tilleiy opened a fire upon Peredy ^hile at Kiralyrev 
Qozgey ordered an attack. The royalists yielded to 
the attack at first; but unooyeiing their batteries, 
th^ poured in a destmctiye fire. 

The Huflsars retreated| and the Austrians made a 
fiirious pursuit The soene between Eiraljrrey and 
Peied was a confused intermingling of cuirassiers and 
lances. Bohemians, Poles, . Austrians and Mi^ars, 
killing and chaiging in a general and horrible run- 
ning fight Suddenly, fiom the fields of Pered, an 
unexpected blaze of musketry welcomed the foe, and 
in a panic of fear, they fled firom the bleeding yet vic- 
torious hussars. Tet there lay two grand columns of 
the enemy between the villages ; and Oorgey leaving' 
Pered to meet them, that place was attacked and car- 
ried, which was fi>llowed by the taking of Eiralyrev; 
the Magyars made an orderly retreat toward Aszod. 
Attempting to fbice their way through EanJyrev, there 
was ano&er mortal strife, and after three desperate 
charges^ Gknrgey succeeded, piling ghastly bodies upon 
the esplanades of flowers and the hearthstones of 
luHne. In these battles, Hungary lost 2,600 men, 
and Austria at least as many. This holocaust was* 
fearful, and without great results to the cause of 
fireedom. Gorgey had let the glorious moment of 
confident hope pass ton bloody experiments, and 
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henceforward Hungary hastens with transient 
quests to her fall. r^ 

KJapka bad been skinnifihing with the enemy 
the light bank of the Danube^ sumedmes porsoin^f 
and again retreating, with the unceasing sound of4 
the fierce cannonading ai 'ered, resouudi^g o%'eril 
his deq>onding and wear? battalions. At A: 
bridge, the ImperialiBb :sane npon the 

nana and were defeata gh an earlier and ani- 

ted attack would have roniea — perhaps destroyed the 
patriotic army. Goi^y hastened to the Waag in ** 1 
peasant's cart, hke a subdued hon, chafing under dA'fl 
feat and dispirited in view of the awful fiitnre The" 
Austro-Russian forces were elated by recent success, 
and concentrating their strength, left Prcssburg, and 
moved forw.ird uixjn Haab. It was another momen- 
tous crisi", to which the Centra) Chancelry of Gorgey 
and himself were strangely blind. Colonel Bayer 
was at the head of that Board, a temporizing, suspi- 
cious man, whose suggestions ahvavs outweighed 
with Gorgey, the oracular voice of Kossuth. Instead 
of marching troops to Eaab, with tiic advantages of 
position and equal numbers, the divisions were idle or 
ordered to less important posts, while " the Butcher" 
Haynau, w.is advancing. Raab is a finely built city 
of 20,000 inhabitants, at the confluence of the rivers 
Kaab and Rabnitz with the Danube, and a common 
centre of highway to the Hungarian capitals, and the 
Austrian cities. 

Its fortifications were old as the Turkish wars of 
the 16th century, of which the French in 1S09 spared 
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OBlf EffiBgle bastion guarding the Baab. Upon the 
gairison of 6,000 soldiers, the Austrians marched on 
the 27th of Jane, with 40,000 troops. The assault 
began at noon, and at six P. M., when Klapka arrived 
at Dove Inn, near the city, Gorgey was rallying his 
flying battalions. The brave Colonel Kossuth held his 
ground against eight times his number of men. The 
fight was bloody, powder-carts exploded, ordnance were 
cmahed to the soil slippery with gore, and the artillery 
cut down by ranks. Thus that band, shouting '* Eljen 
Kossuth I^' << Hurrah for Hungary!" as often before, 
hore for hours the surges of battle, beating furiously 
upon them as the ocean smites a cliff that falls only 
because it must 

The Magyars fell back to Dove Inn on the Oonyo 
road, where Gorgey assumed in person the command. 
General ELlapka departed via Comom, for Pesth, to 
confer with Kossuth. The rapid succession of disas- 
tsrSf and progress of the Russians in Transylvania and 
norttiem Hungary, threw the nation into a maze of 
anxiety and terrific apprehensions. Klapka passed 
through crowds gathered on the banks of the Danube, 
to hear the last tidings from the scene of conflict 
With his brave heart oppressed and bleeding for Hun- 
gary, he entered, July 1st, the silent streets of the 
Capital ; a few weeks before, along those streets, surged 
the tide of humanity to sounds of music, and rending 
the air with shouts of gladness. 

Kossuth bitterly lamented the operations upon the 
Upper Danube, and the influence of Colonel Bayer. 
General Perczel went into a blasse of passion respecting 
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Gorgej's movements. Governor Kossuth lu^ed a ro^- 
treat of the northern forces, to join Viaockis' diviuon,- 
and concentrate on the Theiaa or Moros. He regarded 
ibis plan as the only possible means of averting the 
impending ruin from his "'Uaged country. Gorgpy 
promised lo obey the ■ and then arranged hia 

own plan of again m* lG enemy. The Govern- 

ment resolved to rei i, and appoint Meszaros, 

irho wa5 a patriot, . ist the confidence of the 

army in his ability to gnide the campaigns: The fol- 
lowing despatches were sent by a courier to Klaplctf*i 
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after hia departure &T>m Peath for Comorn : 

'■ My dear General : 

" Gorgey hss broken hi* word, which he pledged lo a miniater of 
state and luo generals. 

" He shall remain Secrelary-al-war, but the chief commanil 
cannot be allowed tn rest anolher moment in his hand^. The 
Fifld-Marahal- Lieu tenant Meszaroa has been appointed lo that poal. 

" Perhaps Gorgey will refuse lo obey. That would be infamous ! 
It were treason — as, indeed, the breach of his word, and his bliod 
■ubmissioci to Bayer's InDueuce, ia aliin to ireBson. 

" General I the liberty of our country and the liberty of Europe 
depend upon there being at this moment no disaenaions, no pany 
quarrels in (he army. 

" In yoD I respect a Roman character. Our country ftnd oar 
liberty above all ! Support General Meszaros. )[y reasons I mean 
to communicate to you. God and history will judge us. 

" I am Bure, General, I ahcll not be deceived in you. 

" KOSSLTU, 

" Governor of the Commonwealth. 
"Pbsth, 1st July, 1849." 

" The Governor of tlie CoinmoDwealth lo General Klapka. 
"By thcae prpiHiiR, I inform you, ihai. brih* aiithoriir which 
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(be eoDotry Iom given me, and with the counsel and assent of 
the comefl of mfaiiflters, I have this day, in the name of the pec* 
pk^ «ppooited the Fieid-MarBhal-Lientenant Lazarus Meszaros 
to be Gomniaiider-iD-chief of all the troops of our country. And 
with these presents, I decree and ordain in the name of the peo* 
pie, that the armies, corps, divisions, garrisons of fortresses, and 
an other forces, whatever their names or denominations may be, 
ihft!i yield an unconditional obedience to the orders and instruc- 
tiofis of the said Lazarus Meszaros, and shall consider it their 
bomidai duty to recognize him, the said Lazarns Meszaros, as 
thdr lawfiil Ckwamander-in-chief ; and whoever shall act against 
hit oideni, that man is, and shall be considered, a traitor to the 
country. 

^ In the name of liberty and the people, I summon you by your 
patriotism, of which your heroism and devotion have given such 
flgnal pfooCs, that you shall see this decree punctually executed by 
your corps, and do all you can to preserve the union, which, in the 
pmeot dangerous moment, can alone aave our country, and indeed 
the Uberty of Europe, and to co-operate now, as you did formerly, 
for the salvation of our country and of liberty, with your tried 
fidelity, loyalty, heroism, and disregard of all personal feelings ; 
and for the same I give yon the thanks of thn country, the high 
rewards of self-esteem, and the verdict of history : with my sincerest 

leapecta. 

** The Governor of the Commonwealth, 

" Louis Kossuth." 
^Waribe Secretary-at-War, 

** SZEMERE, 

/ *' President of the Cabinet 

•«Pe8TH, Ist July, 1849." 

General Klapka reached Comorn the 2cl, and at 
eight o^clock A.M., the Austrians and Russians ad- 
vanced upon the entrenchments, held by 22,000 men. 
This camp without the fortress, lay along a range of 
hiflfl on the banks of the river, the most elevated of 

9 
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which 13 the Monoetor — the Mount D^Anoe t^.tht^ 

strong fortiiicatioas. Hare Gorgey should have ral- 
lied his streiiglh, and beaten back the foe. But he 
either foiled to see, or did not i»re what might be the 
ia-ue of losing that sUxingest ground in poesessioa of 
the troops. Thruugh the vineyaixls of Szony the 
bayonets gloaiin.-d, swiftly followed by the sweeping 
battalions of the young Emperor, who, enooonged-ly 
late victories, bad plaoed himself at the head of t^to 
allied army. They carried the outpost^ and' ifii- 
plaved triumphantly the black and yellow banim cp 
tlio walls. At thia moment of peril Oorgey appearai 
in llie cntrLiicliiiiiiil,-;, and revived tlio cnthiisinsm of 
the LImigarinti?. Wherever the danger doepeiied. ;ind 
Valls llew tlie most tlii<:kly, Gorgey's erect and haiK'htv 
fyrm wa.^s .-iLVTi. a sneer of disilaui iti":n liis !i|>s :br 
the I'oo, blended with a ninile of ci'nten^l't lor di'ath. 
The Au^itrians advaticed ui".'ii Mouostor. but after 
ball'-girdlin- ix witli bodies, retreated. The leti wuig 
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' ivhii'h llie soldierri eharged. Oorgey was wounded 

the head, and left the lield. Over heajvs of the 

air,, the eomb.ttants fir^ their last .'ihot at nine 
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o'clock P.M. The Anstrians retreated to their former 
position, and Szony was in the hands of the Hun- 
garians. 

Nearly 2,000 Magyars had fallen, and a- still larger 
nnmber of the Anstrians. It was unfortunate for 
the cause of Hungary, that the despatches ordering 
Gorgey's recall had reached Comorn, and were known 
among the troops, while the fearless General lay 
wounded; the halo of this brilliant engagement 
around his couch of suffering, to the ardent Magyars, 
cast his manifold sins into the shade of forgiving for^ 
getftdnc 



CHAPTER X 



••laET nTAon cawusD^-oatsTfa unavisw wits cla>xa 

OOROIT's AHBmm KOSStriB BATT1.C of CXMOBH KUkTlA. 

*I THE FORT HESS BATTLE OF HERKALT — KOSSUTB's KES- 



A COO'CIL of war was called, in which General 
Klapka acted as mediator between the government 
and the amiy. The oflicers declared their confidence 
in Gorgey, and unanimously assented to Klapka'a 
proposition of petitioning Kossuth to permit Gorgcy 
to retain his command and resign the Department of 
War. This calmed the excitement; Nagy Shandor 
and Klapka set out for Pesth. The Governor and 
his advisers decided to compromise the matter, by 
Gorgcy's resigaation of the War Office and obedience 
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to MeaauoB as commander-in-chie^ vhile be ronuin* 
ed at the head of the army of the ITpper Danube. 
The Tenerable Csanji saw his country's hastening 
doom in Qoi^y's deeds and continued influenoe. 
Taking Klapka by the arm during a oonferenee at 
Kossuth's residence, he invited him to a separate 
apartment ; and when they were alone, tears of agony 
filled the furrows of his haggard fuse, and he assured 
Klapka that the nation was on the verge of an abysa 
But salvation was possible, he added, "if Cba^ey 
would consult his heart as well as his head," and 
break away from the charm of Bayer's gntky policy. 
In conclusion, he remarked with great emotion : " As 
fiir me, I am old. I liave nothing to lose I If Pesth 
IS again given up, I shall again be the last who leaves 
it Perhaps FU go to Sz^;edin, and er&i to Arad ; 
but beyond Arad I will not go. I am too old to be 
an exile. I do not care what will happen to me, — 
it is the thought of my country which harrows my 
souir 

ELlapka returned to Comoro, which be reached in 
the night after his departure from Pesth. He found 
ChoTgey recovering from his wound, and handed him 
ihe orders of Government, over Kossuth's hated name. 
&e ran his eagle-eye over the decrees, and a shadow 
like that of a rising storm-doud passed mtobs his am- 
ple brow. But his wonted self-command returned 
after brief reflection, and the marble impaasiveness 
of expression uniformly his, excepting in the rage of 
battle or passion, concealed the bitteraeg of his spirit. 
He then proposed aa expedition npott tbe right 
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bank of Xha Dniiubc, ihrougb the serried ranks of tiie 
enemy's overwhelming host. This would divide the 
foToe which should be txiacentrated on the line of 
Pesth, and keep the army with the GovemmenL He 
I the Council of War, but hj withering 
med at the j < military character, he 
succeeded in carrying thi plan of campaign. 

Since the moment veived bia orders fhnn 



the Hungarian Comm 
or martial influence < 
with Napoleon, that un 
skill, hang tbe fiiti 



!>efence, without royal 

i ibitiooa nature, h« Mt 

greatness and militaiy 

ngaiy. The want of 



promptness and decision in the revolutionary' Ministry 
at times, increased this haughty independence, which 
at length directed his aspiring geniiis against the pure 
and disiDterested Kossuth. Besides, he viewed 
everything from the height of military glory, and 
bad no confidence in the invincible strength of the 
common people, the rock of Kossuth's reliance and 
confident hope. Consequently he was reserved and 
mysterious even to his friends, while he treated con- 
temptuously tbe Government Bui, as not unfrequeut- 
ly in the world's history, by the fascination of his 
brilliant mind, and his bravery iu conflict, he held to 
the last the affections and enthusiastic faith of his 
battalions, and returned it with ripening designs, in- 
volving the destiny of the Hnnganans and the liber- 
ties of Europe. 

At this crisis, Gorgey was prostrated with a burn- 
ing fever. Kossuth urged a junction of Perczel'a 
10,000 troops ready to cross the Theiss, and Tisocki's 
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diyiaion which had reached Czegled, with Klapka'tf 
forces, and a suppression of dissensions and intrigues 
in the army of the Upper Danube. These indispen- 
sable movements, with the general uprising of the 
masses, would give promise even then, of the nation's 
rescue {torn the embrace of a merciless enemy. Nagy 
Shandor immediately left the fortress with the first 
corps, and Klapka was preparing to follow, and meet 
the advancing battalions upon the left bank of the 
Danube, which was free from hostile troops, when in- 
telligence came that Oorgey was offended with Shan- 
dor's march without his order, though too ill to 
advise upon the necessity for immediate action, and 
that the commander-in-chief had tendered his res- 
ignation. General Klapka was entreated to recall the 
troops, and, yielding to Gorgey's plan of retreat, re- 
tain him in the army. Fatal concession! the mis- 
taken patriots who urged it, learned their error on the 
scaflfold. On the 11th of July, after delays which 
augmented the power of the allied army, the decisive 
battle began under the walls of Comorn. The Gov- 
ernment had removed from Pesth to Szegedin, and the 
Austrians had reached Buda. The Magyars fought 
well, opening avenues through the lines of the foe, 
which were instantly .filled with the exhaustless 
troops of the Empires combined in this crusade 
against freedom. Gorgey looked down from the 
heights of his entrenchments upon the fierce charges 
cutting down almost to a man the staf& of his bravest 
generals, until he was reluctantly convinced that to 
break through the coil of the victorious foe, whose 
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grasp he bad inrited, was impoasible. Tbe alt^TTi^ti^ 
wti3 now between the defensive at Comorn and retreat> 
At noon of t!ie lifth, the rear of Gorgcy's division 
crossed the Wxig bridge, and Klapka, with deathless 
heroisLii, like a lion returning to hia lair, prepared le 
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proach, nuiJ joined ^k'hulx and .loni! 
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Jbrward t;; -i llie enemy's enireti' 
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small cohort ihrouyh the driving hail <.>(' ^k'nipo and 

musketry, to the parapet of the Austrian works, ^'ic- 
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toiy perched tearfollj upon the torn tri-color, floating 
oyer heaps of manly forms. A thousand Austrians 
were lying in their blood, and a thousand more were 
prisoners of war, among whom were forty-eight officers. 
In addition, twelve field-pieces were taken, 8,000 mus- 
kets, and 2,000 head of cattle. Elapka advanced to 
Baab, where wreaths of flowers were showered upon 
his hussarsi and peasants white-haired with age crowded 
round the hero, asking earnestly if the time ibr the 
people to rise had come. 

Alas I Kossuth had yielded to the pressure of calam- 
ity before the news of these glorious deeds reached him, 
and resigned his high office to Gorgey. 

It was Kossuth's transparent honor and patriotism i 
that decided him in his estimate of Oorgey's character. / 
He hoped to satisfy the traitor'is ambition, and save; 
the country by resigning in his favor, conferring a 
Military Dictatorship upon him in whose hands was 
virtually the trailing standard of Hungarian free- 
dom. Kossuth set forth his convictions in a last 
address. 

« KOSSUTH TO THE NATION. 

** After the unfortanate battles, wherewith God, in these latter 
days, has visited our people, we have no hope of our successful 
Gootiniiance of the defence sgainst the allied forces of Russia snd 
Austria. Under such circumstances, the salvation of the national 
eastenoe, and the protection of its fortune, lies in the hands 
of the leaders of the army. It is my firm conviction that the 
continuance of the present Government would not only prove 
useless, but also injurious to the nation. Acting upon this con- 
vicUon, 1 proclaim, that— moved by^hose patriotic feelings which, 

0* 
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ihrn^^fNit the course of raj life, have impeUed roe la devow «■ 
W/ tibpnf hC3 to the country — I, «iid with me the whole of Ifae 
Cdiiiiet, TcsLgn the gnidaiice of the pohUc affair*; and that Aa 
■nprema civil aul military power ia heiewith cooferped on the 
Geneiri Arthnr Gorgej, antil the naliaii, makjug Bse of its right, 
■ball hue diapoaed that power acctmliiig lo its will. I aKped 
of tlm «id G^nenl Gor^j— and 1 vaks faim teapoQa3>le to GoJ, 
the Dktku, and lo hialorf— 4lMLt. According to the best of hw 
abiU^r, be will use this eapmne power for the BalvaiiaD of tha 
national and political iodependeiioe of our poor country and o( 
ha future. May be lore Ma oonntry with that disinterested kne 
whicb 1 bear it 1 May bis endeavoiB to re-eooqner the indepeDdpoca 
and bappineaa of the nalioD be crowned with greater sacceaa than 
aunewere! 

" I have il no long«t in mypower to assist the roiintry by actkina. 
If my death can benefit it, I will gladly sacrifice my life. May the 
God of justice ajid of mercy waich over my poor pCTiple ! 

Loris Kossuth, 

S. VuCh-ORlTS. 

K C«A^V!, 

M. HuRVATH." 

Gorge}', upon receiving the honors of supreme con- 
trol of imploring, devastated Hungary, gave liis mes- 
Bage to the people, in which with a religious hypoc- 
risy, he indicates suceeediug events. 

GORGEY 'TO THE N.\T10N. 

'■ClTlZEHs! 

" The Provisional Government exists no longer. The Governor 
and the Mil1i^9ter!j have voluuiarily resij^iteil tlieir o6ict>s. UiMkr 
these citcu radiances, a Military Diciaiorsliip h Deccsssry. aad it is 1 
who take it, logelher u iih ilic citil power of the stale. 

"Citizens! whatever in our precarious position can bo douo 
for the country, I intend lo Ho, be it by mean* of anus or by ne- 
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I intflBd to d» all io my pawn to laaeo Aa palDfol 
noifiea of life and tRaaniB, and to pat a atop to petaa ca tiop, cru- 
altm and minlor> 

** Citiaeoa ! the eventa of oar time aie aatonnding, and the blon-s 
of fiite o v ofw h eladng ! Such a state of things defies all calcolx- 
tioB. Mf only advice and desire is, that joa shall qnietly retorn to 
3Poar lioiBea» and that yo« eaefaew sssisthig in the resistance and the 
enndiata, even in caae yoor towns are ooenpled by the enemy. The 
aaiity of yonr persona and pvopaitiea yon can only obtain by quietly 
-atayiog at the domestie health, and by peacefully kXlomog the 
ooone of yonr usual ooeupatioos. 

* Citlaens ! it is ours to bear whatever it may please God in Hia 
inscmtable wisdom to send us. Let our strength be the strength 
of men, and let us find comfort in the conviction that Right and Jns- 
tiee must weather the stonons of all times. 

"Citizens! May God be with us! 

"Arthur CSoeoey." 

"Arad, 11th August, 1849." 

The same day upon which this proclamation was 
dated, he obtained a pledge from the commanders 
under him to submit to his arrangements of any pros- 
pectiye movement, under the impression that he 
would secure by Russian aid deliverance from Aus- 
trian power. The deceiver repaid them for their 
confidence on the 13th, at Vilifies, where the Bus- 
sian G-eneral Budiger, according to the message of 
Gtergey, "that the main Hungarian army was willing 
to surrender unconditionally,' ' appeared to receive the 
submission of 24,000 picked troops, and an immense 
park of artillery. The Hussars and Honveds were 
entirely unaware of the terms of surrender, but were 
assured by the deluded officers that their arms would 
be restored, and Bussia unite with them in pla- 
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dog the Graud Duke Cosstaatitie on tlie throoe of 
Hungary. 

The battalions of the Autocrat were amazed at 
this sudden luro of cveots. Gorgey, Kiss, and otLt.-r 
officers were treated y.-ith marked oordialitj, and 
cTiUrtained ailendidly. Caanyi, ex-miaisler, unci 
many bra^;? cimradoa, strangely deceived by these 
displaya, W'?l^l to liie Russian Camp, and voluntii- 
rily surremk-ri; -1. The Russians first delivered Arad 
to naynau, and this lifted the curtain of the oatkm'fi 
tragedy. ^Vhcn the heroic ranks were nmged in two 
solid eolnmns, on each side of the SzoUos road, the 
scene was hen rt- rending. Staff officers swept along 
in .=;'!c;idid iii;ilonii^, but ."ili.'nt and s:iil. cx'\[>ti]i™ 
oc-i.M.--ioiiany a tnournfiil word of choer. M„jv.ir 
curses wciv inutt^-Ted llereely by pallid liiv. and v.-.M 
lament;,; ioTi ;:n>-e Irorn ton tliourand living* ir.^'V.u- 
mcnls of dvspaiv. The ''Red-cap" Honvcils, v. ^lO 
"understood only one coni!;iand — 'Eloro,' fi-rwaid. 
and their wiM b;;;i!e-cry. ■ Eljen a Magyar." " eazed 
mnr^ly and despairingly upon each other. Tlie 
bnive hns.^ars, slood with their hands grasjiicL' con- 
vubAely the slaekeiud rein, and dr"pping a liot t.'ar 
npon the i:;a]ie which had hecn scathed in li^e tliv o:' 
balLe. While the eI.Midle,=s sun of AuiTH.'' po;n-, 1 
its beams on liicsc wailing Kittahon.s. ilie Hr.n.a- 
rian l''e;nt'-T was hiivins rrj.arki with a }'.•':■■/■.:■ 
girl, and aro;;!id him circled his iiiagiiitiecnT jiaii". 
"When ihc ;_';-and ai;d solemn cav.ilcado be::an :■) 
move, Gorgey mounted his charger, and rode into 
the ranks, and proclaimed, "that he no longer felt it 
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in his power to defend the army, but if any was found 
willing to assume the command he would gladly yield 
to him." 

A veteran captain, springing forward in a flood of 
grief, begged Gorgey to let the army cut their way 
through the hostile army. The traitor replied it was 
no time to joke, and passed on. A new gush of 
agony followed. Soldiers who had never faltered 
while comrades were shot down by their side in 
ranks, wept, kissed their tried steel, and fell in each 
other's arms, sobbing a farewell. Some tore the sad- 
dles from their steeds, and shot the war-horses which 
had borne them over bloody and victorious fields. 
Gorgey rode proudly amid the outcry of his too faith- 
ful host, calmly gazing on the spectacle his treachery 
had furnished, and urging their march. Night came 
down, and beneath the long twilight shadows of their 
bayonets encircling in pyramids the tri-color, the sol- 
diers, weary of life, lay down on the dewy grass to 
troubled dreams. 

The march was soon sounded again, and under their 
Bussian escort, the Hungarian troops moved forward 
on their eight days' gloomy travel to Sarkad. Tlie 
Imperialists now moved down upon Comom, which 
was under the command of Gen. Ellapka. On the 20th 
of August, they encamped before the forest of Atsh, 
and sent to the fortress the demand of surrender, urged 
by a letter from Gorgey. Afterward Ilaynau de- 
spatched a letter 

* To Mr. Klapka, for the time being, Commander in Comorn. 
** Messrs, Thali and Katona, the messengers whom you sent 
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U thn |JwB, luTo been convincal if ocnln deoonsUUion, utd hf 
the umucea of the captive chiefs of Gorgey'a cor^ that, kfier 
tlM victoriee which the imperii) army, niuleT my UHnmuid, oUAinei) 
U Szegedbi sod TempithTBr. as well u st Login in) Dero. ihe 
corpe whidi were opposed to me have been diaeolTed ; Ibat ibe ebieft 
of tbeee eotps, and most af the officers and men, irilfa the whole of 
the artiUe^-, are in oor hands. Gorge; '■ corpa, too, is SaumeA : 
his nffi ca W i men, and stores, are in mj power. 

" There is oot, therefore, anything like a ao-calied Uun^uian 
■nn;. ITii! fortress of Comom ia tfarown upon its i 
Yon can l»vc no hope to receife laerey a( onr haii 
make a voluntary and tmmediaie snrrrender. 

"The (ate of yotir trraps depends npno yanr d 
wiirbnt expose thom to BieleaB tribulatton, if, milled by an etraag 
craving for miliiory glory, and at yoor own reepotiBJliUty, yon coo- 
tinne your rebellious resistance against your legitimate king and 
lord. 

" I therefore summon yoa immediately lo surrender the for- 
tresi ir. Field- Marsha I Lieutenant Csorich, (he Commander of 
the blockading army, and lo avoid the hea\-y re^porsibititiea 
which any delay of Uie surrender must necessarily bring on your 
bead. 

'■Head-quartets at Old .\rad, 27ili .\iigu«t, 

"The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial Royal .\nny. 

" HATSAr. Feldzeng-Meister." 

Instead of yielding, Khtpka prepareil for regime 
defence. Assaults upon outposts wore niadi'. ami 
thou.>vtnJ3 of printed bills olVoritig Kife-TOiiducl iK'Hii! 
to deserters, were smugiilcd into tlie garrison. Klap- 
ka van obliged to execute many brave li'ilm- who 
Accepted tbe oHer, as example.^. His own life was 
perilled by a disguised assassin, wbo was diseoverej 
and hung, Ue attempted to confer with I'e*erswar- 
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mAbo, but his meatengen never reaohed the fortreBs. 
The first tidings he received, was that Peterswaras* 
^ep, the la^t bulwark of Hungary besides Comomi 
had anrrendered unconditionally to the allied fozoes 
eady in September. Tins event blotted out the last 
fay of hope witihiin the walls of the unyielding Elap- 
ka's stronghold. His hospitals were filled, yet there 
he held aloft the nation's flag, environed by more than 
a hundred thousand hostile troops. But resouroes 
of every kind &iled, nothing was left but conditions 
of capitulation. Klapka's correspondence with Hay- 
nau, and his stirring, affectionate messages to his he- 
roic garrison, displayed the nobility of his hearty and 
the sublime courage which could endure despair, 
rather than surrender to a treacherous enemy. Be- 
fore he submitted the terms of surrender, he drew 
up the entire garrison on parade, then marched to 
ftmeral service for the countless dead; in his own 
touching words : " For the last time my troops met 
under arms; for the last time were they assembled 
beneath the victorious banners which so often led the 
way through the fiercest contention of battle. The 
Requiem which was chanted for our comrades was 
chanted for us, for we all buried our happiness and 
our hopes. When the service was over, and when 
the first division defiled before me in sorrow and si- 
lence, it seemed as if the soldiers felt that my grief 
was even greater than their own, and rallying for 
the last time, their trembling lips uttered a loud and 
thundering Eljen / to the beloved and forlorn — ^to our 
Country I" 
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The couditions of oapitulation are givea below. 

1. Th« garrison ire to be alkiw«d fraei; to wiihdnw, nith* 
oat amu ; tbe swonle of the officers to Kmaui is ibeir posaea- 

Foiei^ ftatpora ■hill be gnotad to dam oBmm .wkn^ 
have formerly aerred in the fnqmkl mtcj ; to Aiaa ^ha da aot ' 
ask for passports to othef co wit ri M , a ftM li— JMnm to ttair 
bomes— excepting aiieti u TClmtuilj eotar tfat taapMU •■» 

A free reaideiiee at die» bene* JmII ba giiiiliiillii lliilliiinil 
cfficers not prerionsly in the in^ertal aenieb, wkhoat iMlifeikH >■ 
to their fatnre cottdnet and occnpaiion. 

An amnesty ia granted to the mk and flie of the n^iaU n^ 
menis, and to tlioae individnala who liave been meantiine pnanoted. 
They are to remain unmolested, and no legul proseculion shall 
liercafler be cniicluried ugainsi ihcm. 

2. Pasapona abroad sliall be furnished to all who apply for them 
within thirty ilaya. 

3. One month's pay lo (he officers, and ten daya' wages to the 
rank and li^e. according lo the rales of the Austrian service, sliall be 
paid in Au-iirinn iiaiional bank-notes. 

4. For (he seiilemenl of the various obligations entered into by 
the g;irri»nn, as shonn by their orders on lliO mihlarj- chest, the 
sum of 50U,000 KUildprs, cnmriuion's muiize, (about $:i50,000,) 
tha[\ l)c paiil in .\inirian bank-note?, 

6. Tije sick .i:id wounded in Comom, and in the hospitals, alia'.l 
be properly cared for. 

C. Private propt^rty, both real and personal, simli be generally n^ 
taiii-.d by llie oniiers, 

7. The place, lini^, and manner of givinn up the arms, shall be 
herpaftor deteniiineil. 

8. All Itosiilities shall immediately cease on both sides. 
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9l Tbe i at n m ihall ba given ap according to the usages of war, 
aftsr a mntnal ratification of the conditions. 



C Puszta-Herxalt, Sept. 27tb, 1840i. 
( HayniB,lLP. 



Takats, captain. 



A trne copy of the original, 
Cqhorh, Sept 39, 1849. 

Szillanyi, lient.-colonel, 
^ chief of the general-staff. 



Tf eofonei* 
John Pragay, colonel. 
Stefan Rntkay, colanaL 
Conn-OOo SBd^, eolooel. 
Com Planl Esterfaazy, coloneL 
John Janik, colonel. 

Sigmnnd Szabo, colonel, commandant m the town. 
Joseph von Kaszonyi, colonel. 

Francis As8erman» colonel, conwamfaBt in tb» foitiew. 
George Klapka, flommandw r4ii-chief of fbtU esa and traope. 

Oct 3d, Klapka assembled the Wurtemberg bus- 
saiB on tbe rigbt bank of tbe Danube, and after tbank- 
ing them for their patient bravery, inquired if any 
wished to enlist under the Imperial flag. Tears were 
falling like rain, and a deep silence followed. It was 
broken by an old Serjeant, who calmly exclaimed, 
"General! we have faithfully served our country. 
We will support it again, if need be; but never^ 
KEVEB will we go to the Austrians I" In the sunset 
glow of tbe 4th, the black and yellow banner of Aus- 
tria flaunted from the dark walls of Comom, where 
tho Tri-color last waved defiantly in the air of fallen 
Hungary* The next morning Klapka, with his 
" Warrant of Safety," hastened to Pressburg, to wait 
for a passport to England, where he now lives in hope 
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of the approaching hoar of fresh revolution along the 
baokBof tlie Danube. 

The next day, ia memorable in the aunaJs of time. 
It was HavDau's auij-d/i-Ze, when he cancelled with 
blood his oath to spare the Hungarians. Thirteen 
Generals and stall' otficers.v either executed or shot 
The daring Kiss and th i irades, at daybreak fell 
before the balls of the imc i. The gallant, impet- 
uous, noble old Aulich, was .e first on the scaffold, 
dying without a shade of lassing across bis brow. 

Young Leiuingen soon fi mwJ, having reiiiaed means 
of escape because a dear illative was among the con- 
demned. A soldier offering him a flask, he answered, 
"I want no wine to ^ive me courage, — brini; mc a, 
glass of water.'* The aged Csanyi. wli,> so saJlv jirc- 
dietei! tlie issue of Gorgey's treachery, stood beneath 
the ro[)e not a thousand rotls from the sjxit wIrto ho 
deelareil to Klapka his choice of death rather than 
exile. Hiiinllii!.' his eoat to a poor iiiati, he arranged 
the fatal uoosc with his own hand. M'hen asked for 
bis defcnee, he said, "'I have to complain that the ac- 
cusation is incomplete. I request to add, that I wad 
the first to press the resolution that t)ie House of 
Hapsburg-Lorrainc should be declared lo ffiv /■■r/-i'!^fl 
the f/if',!': "//f'ui-i''iy r Jeszenak's last wonls were — 
" I die tranquilly for iny fatherland, and k'lon- tint .-.yr 

Damianie.'! impatiently and scornfully inquirtd as 
he mounted the -•^ealVold, " How is it, that I the rir-'( 
in ihe /ire, am here the last?" Toward sunset, the 
digniijed. Count Louis Batthyanyi, who had lain for 
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nearly a year in prison, tried, acquitted, and again 
brought to trial, and at length condemned to be hung 
for treason, was marched to the place of execution. 
The day before, he tenderly bade adieu to his wife, 
and during the night, recoiling from the inglorious 
exit of the scaffold, wounded his neck with a dull 
poinard he had concealed. It was decided, therefore, 
to shoot the noble martyr. He was a distinguished 
victim, and the multitude pressed up to see him die. 
He stood a moment, with his white locks gleaming in 
the light of departing day, then stretching forth his 
hands, he exclaimed, " God bless my country 1" His 
last accents were lost in the report of rifles, and Bat- 
thyanyi fell pierced with three bullets. So these sons 
of Liberty died like ancient Bomans and Greeks, and 
Justice shall yet make inquisition for their blood. 

We add the names of the herpes slaughtered on that 
and succeeding days. 

In iSlemorB 

or THE DEFENDERS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTT IN HUNGARY, 

Who, titer the surreiider of the Hungarian Army to the Russians* 
were ]Nit to death by Anstrian executioners. Their lumored names 
ftie dear to the lovers of Liberty founded on Law. 

Count Louis Batthtahti, Prime Minister. 

Ladislaus Csahyi, Minister of Commerce. 

Banm SiorsMoim Pereitti, President of the House of Peers. 

Baron Jesseenax, Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Nyitra. 

SzATSTAT, Member and Secretary of the Diet 

Prince Worohtieczkt. 

CzBBVUs, Councillor of State. 

Major MuRMAH. 

Major Abaxcourt. 
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PiiisonastiF War, givcnupbyKnswaloUieAaslriuiEzecatiutt- 
ere.uiil wbowere bangnl orshol &I And on the 6thOcli>ber, 1849: 
GenenlAci.iCH,Miiu«(erofWftr. -Geiwnl Count Vecsse. 
Lieut. Gen. Er-isst Eisk. Genenl Tobok. 

Gcnersl Dahu^ich. General L&bxer. 

General Nagt Satoor. General Bann PoLiamwMa. 



General DEBsewTrr. 

General Count Leisihgii, aokl 8cbtsu>[» 

BID of Her Majeat; Qaeen awti Count l.tnia. 

iuria. ooel Kazikczt. 

As &t interloda tragical and barbaTDOS 

scenes, pare and nu mu were publicly whipptd' 

to satiate the Austmn ttite for blood. 

Gorgey, the betrayn es in an obscare Aostrim 

villagi', upon the mu icent pension of 60,000 florins 

a year from the monarchs at whose feet lie laid the oon- 
stitutioii ami biuiiiLT of Uungary. The pe.isiints shun 
him id his daily walks, like the presence of an evil ge- 
nius, and !iis name, with Benedict Arnold's, is the acorn 
of the world ! 

Kossuth left his country, when his presence could 
no longer retrieve her fortunes. Before his unwilling 
departure from the betrayed and desolate laud of his 
birth, he knelt upon the soil hallowed by the niemo- 
rit's and bloodshed of ages, and with arms extended as 
if to embrace ihe spreading plains, he kissed the greeu 
sod : tiLen lifting his as pi ration .■^ to God, he pronounced 
tiie fullowing thrilling Farewell to Hungary- : 

'■ God wilIi thtv, my beloved Fatberlainl ! God with ilieo. Father- 
land of tlip MBFvare ! Goil wiih the* , land of liittures I I aliall not 
be able to U'huld i)ie Huminil» at ihy tnounUiitis ; no more Oiall I be 
able lo call my Fatherland the soil ubcre, on the mother's bean 1 
imbibed the milk of Freedom and Justice : 

" Pardon me, my Fatherland, ma who am "mv*""""^ IO mu- 
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dv iImmI far from dM8| bocAVM I lAiufB for diy wvlfiuv. ni^ 
doo me, who no mote call anythiiig /ree, than the small space, 
where I am myw InmnKng down with a few of thy sons. M7 
looks fidl upon dMe, O, poor Fstheriand ! I see thee bent down 
with safiBrings! I now turn them to futurity; thy Future is 
nothing hot a great grief! — thy plains are moistened with crim» 
son gore, which will soon be blackened by anmereifnl devasta« 
tion and destniction, as if to moom over the nnmberless cod- 
^piesta, which thy sons have achieved over the accursed enemies 
of thy hallowed soil. How many grateful hearts lifted np their 
prayers to the throne of the Almighty I How many tears haw 
flowed which wonld even have moved hell to compassion ! How 
■any streams of bkiod have ran, as proo&, how the Hnngarian lovea 
his Fatherland, and how he can die for it ! and jret hast thou, be* 
bved Fktheriand, become a slave I 

" Thy beloved sons are chained and dragged away like slaves by 
those who are destined to fetter again everything that is holy ; to 
become serviceable to all that is nnholy ! O, Lord, if thou lovest 
thy people, whose heroic ancestors then didst enable to conquer 
nnder Arpad, amid so manifold dangers, I beseech thee, and implore 
thee, O, hamUe them not I 

** Behold, my dear Fatherland, thns speaks to thee thy son in the 
whiriwind of troables and despair, on thy ntroost bonndaiy f 

''FHdaDme,if the great ownber of thy sons have shed their blood 
fer my sake, or rather for thine, becamse I was their representative : 
h ecaaao I pretected thee wfaeo od thy brow waa leptten in letters 
of Uood the word * DAseiB,' becanse I, when it was called onto 
thee, 'Be a slave,' took np the swoid ibr thee ; becanse I girded on 
my swoid when the eneoiy had the andadty to say, * Then art no 
more a nation,' in the land of the Magyars ! 

« With gigMMie paces tiaw rolled 00— with Mack, yeiknr letters 
Fsle wrote oothepagea of thy faislory, ' Death !' and to stamp the 
sesl 1900 it, it caDed the Northern CokasQs to assist B«tthered* 
dmteg aMraing dawn of the Sovth will meh this seal. 

" Behold, my dear Fatherlnd, for thee, who hast shed eo moch 
er thy btodi there is md even cempsMm; beoiwe, on the Uik 
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th» >Ib*ci'*:i»»», woo i:r»«l*J <™i'f ibe Karpnihiie*, hate ccunpelled 
ikw a." >iT liown -iiae •rm*. O no ! *fi.:. iliou ii'ast. lienr Fithpr- 
kmi. T':j «c:;-coe of J^irh. ^:ov-:ii Fj:htr3Dd. «as nriiien br 
IwK, winis; '.-.ivif -0 iis ooamri ! cever (;uestii-a^ tor a single mo- 

AwbtM 'Jii.' i?A-s:;oci; .■■t' i iicvd xnan, iiun I srwuld have thought be 

"Aal caou naK Sva 'setniT*; by tuiu, in wik-se hands ■ few 
^T¥ iti^' I !*<! th<? trcwrrcieEt oi' our cocntry. "'ivpni lo defend 
lh*e »i:h in* last c".>p iv i-^, •^■xtL Hi? tvcamo a iniiior to his 
couDtry Sivause the fvior ,•(' ^Jd nis iki:^r lo him than ihal of 
WuaI. whu-h in* -ini i'l-r lilve iikk'penJt'nce of the Patfaerlaod. 
Tbe pjvaw loetttl had in Ki* eyes t:;orf \aiiic liian ihp Holy God 
«( his UtiJ, u hi' ti'fvi'k Kim. » hen he enii-reii into a covenant with 
Ite a-taviau"* I'f the De*il : 

" M*j[y»r» ! iny de^r wiiv'K-joos •>[" the same ciTUntry I Do mx 
•rcujv ui«>, Uxiikie I n-a« cooift^iled lo can my eye on this man, 
•nd ti' vacaie my place lor hiiii. I vras eooipt^lleil to do so. be- 
c«us« iho p(\<Fle ron&'.ed in hiu:. bpcaiise the atmy loved him. 
vni hi< had alnwly aiiaiued to a pwjuon. in which be could hav« 
p(«n>t h» tiMity ! anJ t*i the man abosed the roofidcnce of 
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te Mtioii, and in retiurn for the knre of his nation treated them with 
oootempt. 

* Cone him, people of the Magyars ! corse the heart which did 
BOt dry «p when it attempted to nourish him with the moisture of lifo ! 

**! kwe thee, Europe's truest nation ! as I love the freedom for 
which thoo fought so bravely ! The Qod of liberty will never blot 
joa om from His memory. Be Messed for evermore ! My |»inci- 
ples were those of Washington, though my deeds were not those of 
WUiam Tell ! I wished for a free nation — ^free as God only can 
emate man — and thon art dead, because thy winter has arrived ; but 
this wiU not last so long as thy fellow-sufferer, languishing under the 
icy sky of Siberia. No, fifteen nations have dug thy grave, the 
thousands of the sixteenth will arrive to save thee ! 

" Be fiiithful as hitherto, keep to the holy sentences of the Bible, 
pny far thy liberation, and thon chant thy national hymns when thy 
noontains re-echo the thunder of the cannons of thy liberaton ! 
God be with you, dear comrades and fellow-sufierera ! The angels 
of God and of liberty be with you. You may still be proud, for the 
Bon of Europe had to be aroused to conquer the rebels ! The whola 
civilized world has admired you as heroes, and the cause of the 
heroic nations will be supported by the freest of the free nations oo 
earth! 

** God be with thee, sacred soil ! drenched with the blood of so many 
of thy noble sons ! Preserve these sacred spots, that they may give 
evidence before the worid for you, before the people, that will come 
to your succor ! God be vnth thee, young King of the Magyars, 
forget not that thy nation has not elected thee ! There lives in me 
■tin the hope that a day will come, on which you will see the con- 
firmation of the word — if it even be on the Ruins of Buda ! 

^ The blessing of the Almighty, my dear nation, rest upon thee. 
Bbukve — ^LovE — and Hope I" 

It is &rther related that when he stood upon the 
verge of his fatherland, a ingitive fix>m the wrath of 
ihe .oppressor, he was met by Dushek, the Treasurer 
of Hungary, having in his possession two and a half 
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millHias of doOsRi, in gold sod raider, of his ooootiTV 
foQiisy vliich be oSeievl to laj «t the feei of his imlbr- 
ta&ate G<n-eiiior. He oTged KossoUi to accept ite 
treasury *ith u eloqoenoe wluch -wta respooded lo 
\fy manj of t^ oCKSpaokiBs nf his flight. Behind him 
he bad left his borne ; his K lands he knew would, 
be coQ&caled by thooe w sooght hb blood. ITm 

fortoncB and his coun ■ jether. If he refused 

to accept IL^ means o of personal comfort 

•nd ease, Austrian ( d be enriched by the 

•dditkmal booty. Wft* .Ich from the grasp of 

a tynmt. an e«;i(uvaknl le ptopertr be had bees 

cotr.petled iii leare? The tempIalioQ was ercat, and 
few wo'ild hdVt? resiste-l E,:i •.hi' perjecmed patriot, 
frict-iU-S! ;i",l p-xT. *p-irnevi ihe orler wuhoat a r.io- 
iBe:i::irv w:ivor:;-,j. "Tbat trvaiuro is none of mint.-." 
saii.1 hi?, ■■ i: 'w'.oi:za lo iko Trc;isur_v of llmigarv. 
Wlisu'vcr v.'.av Iv its fate, I have no right to toucii iia 
saia,'',v-s-. pi;\.v, a:ii,l this I oanno:. \vi'.! not tlo," Ko,<- 
suth pave-;"- i-.> ; t*'' Ui:- exi'o an."l povony. while P\i-=hck 
ief.irLii\i :o :iic :\rn;_v of Austria, atid i%-ilh the go'.d Uis 
Governor had jip-.ir.ied, purchased oxistenco. 

Toil-worn and wcarv. his ht:art KiweJ liy the 
weight ofsv^rrow^ Kossuth aud his brave companioDS, 
nuuilvring alv-U Svo thousand :;icu. crossed the fron- 
tier at Orsv.n-:i, on the ISth of August, and sought upon 
Turkish soil, an asylum whioh their own country no 
loncer alVonled. It was a touching sight when the 
band of j\itriots h'inde(i on the right Kink of the Dan- 
ube, and then sidlv tamed to tiike .1 farewell look to- 
wani their bleeding and betmyed, but not yet ron 
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qiMred land. Tears fell ''from eyes unused to weep," 
while sighs revealed the anguish of noble souls. The 
Pacha of Widdin had previously given Kossuth assur- 
ance that he should be .the guest of the Sultan, and 
thither the footsteps of the exiles were directed. On 
their way the acclamations of the Turkish peasantry 
&11 with mournful cheer upon their ears. They were 
r^arded as a bulwark against the tide of Russian in- 
Tision; and a common interest gave the Magyars a 
eoordial greeting from the Mussulmen. 

The reputation of Kossuth had preceded him, and 
was more &miliar to the Orientals than the fame of anj^ 
other chieftain excepting Bonaparte. Their warm im"- 
agination had clothed him with resplendent powers, 
and he was said to act like a second Boustan, '^ wise in 
council and just in judgment, but scattering hosts with 
his red cimeter." Though the wildest tales respecting 
the Hungarian struggle had spread along the frontier, 
he, and occasionally. Bem,.were the only heroes known 
in connection with it. Kossuth Effendi* was almost 
deified in their ardent thoughts. 

As the company entered Widdin they were receiv- 
ed with becoming honor. The orders of the Sultan 
had been explicitly transmitted to the Pacha, and the 
exiles were treated with great courtesy. A change, 
however, occurred in the mode of their entertainment 
Austrian and Russian spies had followed them ; des- 
potism even there hunted the conquered Hungarians. 



* Master. Among the Turks this term is applied to an officer of 
Ufhrank. 

10 
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The Sultan's geuerositf was genuine, but bis Eubor- 
dinate at AYid'lJD, the almoner of bis favors, iros moEB 
easilj" inSueticed by the enemies of Hnngarj. Biu- 
siaa gold was migbty wi'h the Pacha, while to prom- 
isea and threats, the Sultan was alike unyieldiog. 
The immediate object, however, waa gained. The 
Pacha was induced for personal profit to wititbold 
tha Sultan's munificeace. The exiles were atill fur- 
nished with the necessaries of life, but the luxuries 
they had received were quietly withdrawn. In the 
camp, provisioDS were distributed to the soldiers, bat 
without beds, clothiag, fire-wood, or even hay upon 
which to repose. They suffered intensely. The chol- 
era broke oul ;uid tv.L'pt away nearly fuur hundred of 
the exik's. Kv.-ry day the dead-ortrt, dm-.vn by heavy 
oxcih i\ont LiL-iikiiig through the iiifectt-J streets with 
iis ghastly load. 

The .iiithor of " lieveiations of Kussin," who visitovd 
Ko?suih at \\'iddiii. pleasantly describes the retreat of 
the cxiIqs. 

-1 retiinied with Kossuih iiitu G\^ dwelling, and 
will at on-^': prouoed to narrate to yon bow he was 
lodged and treated. ^V mud wall with heavy oaken 
gates separated iVom tlic street (or lathor from the tri 
angle I have loentioiicd) this habitation, whiL-h coa 
fiisted of a single aj-artuient — the recc[>tion-room of it: 
owner — vvhoie real abode was in the chambers of 
harem, a separate building in an inner court. Ou ac- 
<Siuut of thi.s custom, the best housos in provincial 
Turkish towns aftbrd but little accommodation to male 
visitors, t}ie reception-room, which is acces-'ible to the 
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polliio^ being little more cared for, even by officials of 
nmk, than with xm the chambers, or the office in the 
Inns-of-Court, or bye-lanes of the city, by the luxu- 
rious liLwyer, or the opulent merchant Kossuth's 
(har-d-hanc was a narrow yard. Two Hussars were 
grooming his horse under an open shed, and the owner 
of the house, a portly Turk, was sitting on a small 
platform smoking his chibouque complacently. Col- 
onel Asboth, the young Count Dembinski, and his in- 
terpreter, constituted all the attendance for which his 
nngle chamber affi>rded possible accommodation. This 
one room was of tolerable size, surrounded on three 
sides by a divan, and covered for about three fourths 
of its extent by a carpet, on the edge of which infe- 
riors in rank and the Albanian servitors of the host 
deposited their yellow boots or red slippers before tres- 
passing on its precincts. Cloaks, papers, bridles, and 
the contents of Kossuth's slender baggage, were ex- 
posed in great disorder about the divan, which consti- 
tuted at night the bed of the ex-president, governor, 
lus secretary, and interpreter. Three wooden chairs 
and a small deal table were the only articles of furni- 
ture introduced in honor of the guest 

Kossuth's host was chief of the police ; — a Turkish 
officer was in attendance to accompany him whenever 
he walked out on foot, a horse soldier in case he chose 
to ride, and two or three Albanian attendants brought 
in, as he called for it, ice-water, or the chibouque. Un- 
der the pretence of solicitude for his safety and marks 
of honor, it was clear that M. Kossuth was closely 
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'Watched, and all his appUcations for a more ooBTeniest 
odgiog were, at this time, neglected or evaded. 

"Koeaath's dinner was brought in. It consisted of a 
Hungarian dish cooked by the wife of a Ilangariati 
aoldier. It was served in a brown earthenware dish, 
aod partaken of with an in.u spoon. After dioner, 
Count Pembinski came ba ith ha Coontess, and 
the coQTersaUoti took a li an. 

" Within the precincts uu brt, or citadel, I foood 
Heazaros, the Ferczek, B d Dembinski, Gajon, 

Count Zamojski, Mr. Lo„ th, and a number of 

officers lodged. Oi^aide t1 rtneea, bat within the 

city walls, Count C^imir Batthyanv-i, hia lady, bis 
eouflin, and many more nungarians, were quartered. 
The soldiera, the Polish and ItaliaE legions, were en- 
camped on the shore of the Danube, The camp was 
surrounded on three sides by a cordon of Turkish in- 
fantry, and the refugees were permitted to circulate 
wherever they pleased within the enclosure formed by 
the camp and the city. To pass beyond the gates, 
even with escort, into the open country, was, however, 
a favor only occasionally claimed by the Batthyanyis." 

Kossuth occasionally visited the soldiers, but could 
not relieve their sufferings, nor could be promise to 
the survivors personal safety, and gave no delusive 
hopes of the future. Hia own position was one of sad 
privatloiL The Pacha, under Hussian control, look 
pains to bolate him from the world, by cutting off and 
intercepting intelligence from abroad. 

The demands of Russia against the Magyars in- 
creased in number and wverity. The Czar, throned 
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mid the resources of his vast dominion, yet feared the 
tones of Kossuth's roice and the might of his npliftad 
arm. A formal requisition was made npon the Saltan 
for the extradition of the exiles. In this Bussia took 
the lead, while the feeble voice of her Austrian aatelfits 
echoed the claim. 

Constantinople now became the scene of deep inter- 
est to the cause of human progresB. It was not simplj 
the Bfe of Kossuth and his companions, but a great 
principle which was at stake. Despotism would plant 
its iron heel more firmlj upon the neck of crushed 
Hungary, and hated liberty. 

The Czar's requisition upon the Sublime Porte was 
accompanied with the threat of a Bussian invanon* 
But the Sultan was strongly enlisted in behalf of the 
heroes who had thrown themselves upon his protection. 
High-minded and generous, he shrunk firom the deed 
of cowardly cruelty. 

In the Divan an exciting discusion arose on the dis- 
posal of the Hungarian refugees. Beschid, the minis- 
ter, who &vored their protection, and reprehended 
compliance with Ibe request of Bussia, suddenly in- 
quired, "What if they turn Mahometans?" It was un- 
lawful to deliver a Mussulman to his enemies. The 
English Government would give no assurance of help, 
if the refusal to deliver up the exiles resulted in ag- 
gression. Lord Palmerston was governed rather by re- 
gard to public opinion, than the suggestions of his own 
enlightened mind, in the policy pursued. The Sultan 
with subHme independence, said he would rather lose 
WOfiOO soldiers than make the cowardly concession. 



Sut Boidkul and ochen of tbe twinittrT. nutaine)] 
br imdiiml ])|[Klioiiieiaii&, da^KtAei a meaenger to 
Widfin wuh tlt£ degTBdii^ propositJoD wiuch lie 
hmd. BBBBBBied. irbo naled Bsfmial^j the chie& ia 
^kox tjiiwiterK An iii$*™»' - '^xaaement no tfartMigh 
the mona^imQnt. Bem, aoc ; reii^iott was hatred 
to Buna, ftud to vIhme lOo in the Saltan's dis- 

c^tlined aibiT was i mediately aooepled the 

offer. Wljole Tanxa srns and soldien fi>I- 

lowed tbe I^a^e. At titiis nn ciista, Kosnth anem- 
tiled a ocmbdl in hia ni nd iMing with impreasivna . 
digni^. Slid, " That he bik jwelnd to codItoI the 
conduct of aT3T of his oampatriola. That everv man's 
lelipo'JS c-OT'-viciicins were a matter ihat rested only 
betwocn ti:msc;f and God — ihai coasisienllj with tliat 
snceniT aad truth, to which Le had alwavs rigidly 
adhered, he couJd hold out no ho[->e thai if they re- 
foscd the offiT made them, their extradition could be 
averted, and that if given tip to Austria, be knew its 
Cal'inci too weH to allow them to cbonsh for a mo- 
ment the illusion thai any mercy would Ix? shown. 
But., neverthelciis, for hi; own part he would, when 
asked to ahiure tbe faith of his forefathers, through 
terror of tbe executioner, welcome rather the gibbet 
and the block, and curses on tbe tongue which should 
dare propose to him anything so infamous." 

Il was well spoki'Ti: and was enough alone to bind 
his brow with the crown of martyrdom. He unbur- 
dened his full heart in a letter to Lord Palmerston, 
from which extracts on this subject are given ; 
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«* WiDDiK (Turkey), Sept. dQ. 

**.To«r Ezcellency is no doubt already informed of the &11 of tnj 
coantry— unhappy Hungary, assuredly worthy oT a better fate. 

** It was not prompted by the spirit of disorder, of the ambitious 
views of ftction ; it was not a revolutionary leaning which induced 
my native country to accept the mortal struggle maintained so glo- 
lioasly, and brought, by nefarious means, to so unfortunate an end. 

*^ Hungary has deserved fh>m her kings the historical epithet of 
' geaerona nation,' for she never alk>wed herself to be surpassed in 
loyalty and faithful adherence to her sovereign by any nation in the 
world. 

* Noddng but the most revolting treachery, the most tyrannical 
oppression, and cruelties unheard of in the words of history — nothing 
but the infernal doom of annihilation to her national existence, pie- 
served through a thousand years, through adversities so numerous, 
were able to arouse her to oppose the fatal stroke aimed at her very 
Kfe, to enable her to repulse the tyrannical assault of the ungrateful 
Uapsburgs, or to accept the struggle for life, honor, and liberty, 
forced upon her. And she has nobly fought that holy battle, in 
which with the aid of Almighty God she prevailed sigainst Austria, 
whom we crushed to the earth, standing firm, even when attacked 
fay the Russian giant, in the consciousness of justice, in our hope in 
God, and in our hope, my lord, m the generous feeling of your great 
and glorious nation, the natural supporter of justice and htfmanity 
throughout the world. But this is over : what tyranny began has 
been by treachery concluded ; on all sides abandoned, my poor coun- 
try has fallen, not through the ossprwhelming power of two great 
empires, but by the faults, and I may say the treason, of her own sons. 

'^ To these untoward events, I pray Crod that my unhappy country 
may be the only sacrifice, and that the true interests of peace, free- 
dom, and civilization through the world, may not be involved in our 
nnbappy fate. 

« It « • « * 4t 

** His Majesty the Sultan, was so gracious as to give a decided 
negative to the inhuman pietenaioDS of our extradition demanded by' 
and Austria. 
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I w tl» toil <tf tke gMerew fiiil^ peo|ile. 
**As to my poor— my loved ami ooUe oonntiy— miial alie, toe^ 
f&nk§onnnx1 l%dl she nmuded, abuidoDed to her ftu«, ami iin 
be doomed to amiihflatioii by her tyrants 7 WlU t!nyt«n^^ 
her hope, not become her cooaohttkMi f 
•The political kiteieeto ef eiviiMd Ssropei m tfaiff t»e i|hty 
leapectBig Englaml benelf, i*d chieiy the mala» 
oC the Ottoman Empire^ are too hnimetely boiiAd up with 
the eziitem^e of Hmigaiy for me to looe all hope. My lonly may 
God the Almighty for many years shield yon, that yon may lonf 
protect the nnfortnnate, and live to be the guardian of the rights of 
freedom and homanity. I subscribe myself, with the moet perfiBCt 
i es p e c^t and esteem, 

(Signed) ** L. KommL" 

The spirited Saltan relieved the foreign powera 
firom farther solicitation from Kossntb and his oom- 
panions. He determined to guard his guests, and soon 
after removed them to Schumula^ thence to Kutahia 
in Asiatic Turkey, to lend the appearance of captivity 
to their residence in this foreign fortress. It hushed 
tixe clamor of Austria, and prepaced the way for thtf 
exile's fineedom. 

Madame Kossuth had not been inactive. She fol* . 
lowed the flight of the chief in her wandering love and 
thoughts ; and with woman's heroism under great ca- 
lamities, she resolved to gather her children about hef| 
and make the perilous journey to his solitude. 

She is a retiring and true woman, whose ambition 
does not transcend the sanctuary of home. Her trio 
ef ofbpring had been entrusted to the care of a female 
ceosin, daring Madame Kossuth's absence to flitjend 

10* 
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her husband in the campaign. When the Governor 
signed hifl abdication at Arad, he sent a £uthfal 
friend for the children. The mother remained to re- 
ceive them. On their waj they were all captured, 
and hurried to an Aii^tmn prison in Pressborg. 
Madame Kossuth was takcu k, and death was ap- 
parently near. Her unoffenduiK children were close- 
ly guarded by soldiers, and restrained in the very 
pastime of life's morning, to them overcast by a pre- 
mature storm. After two months' imprisonment, the 
cold and horrid Haynau called upon the captives to 
enjoy the spectacle of their grief; the juvenile victims 
of hia demoniac vigilance recoiled from his e»va^ 
mien, and with a stnile of triumph lie li.ft them the 
memory of his hated presence. 

Madame Kossuth recovering, and liaving no possi- 
ble power to interpose for her chikiren, turned her 
steps toward Turkey. For /h"r moufh-^ slie wan- 
dered front hamlet to hamlet, disguised in a p^'asant'.s 
apparel, and secreted often without food: a solitary 
fugitive from despotic vengeance. The common peo- 
ple disregarded the pRx^lanintion forbidding shelter 
. and aid to the flying wife of Kossuth. On the 16lh 
of January she arrived at S<.-)nimtila. worn and weary, 
to embrace the splendid objci-t of her piluriniaee. 
After six months' iurarceratiou. t!ie .'ions au'l daugh- 
ter of the Jtagyar Chief, on application of Madame 
Meszelenyi, his sister, were given up to her atiJ llieir 
grandmother, who has siuee dietl in prison, to be kept 
under the surveillance of the police at Pesth. The peo- 
ple thronged to see them, and lavish on the wondering 
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ebfldren the love they cherished for the illustrioua 
fether. Food and tokens of boundless enthusiasm, 
were laid before them, who innocently replied, " Kos- 
suth never left his children ; he will como back again." 
These dangerous demonstrations of popular interest 
decided the Government to send the "young rebels'' to 
Kutahia. In May, 1850, they left Pesth, amid the 
iarewell shouts and tears of thousands, and hastened 
to their home upon the confines of Asia. 

During the summer of 1850, Bem was seized ijith 
a slow fever. His piercing eye grew dim, and his 
strength failed, with intervals of convalescence, till 
November. Extremely unwilling to use medical pre- 
scriptions, and careless of himself, he sank rapidly, 
and on the morning of Dec. 10th, passed from the ex- 
citements of time, with his Mahometan faith, to the 
unseen realm. 

His physician describes his last hours: — "Toward 
noon he had an attack of faintness, which lasted 
twenty-five minutes. When I had succeeded, after 
some eflFort, in arousing him from this, he was aware 
that he had had a serious swoon. * You give your- 
self a great deal of trouble,' said he, * but What God hsCa 
ordered man cannot change.' About 8 o'clock in the 
evening he pressed General Kmety by the hand, thank- 
ing him for his friendship, and said, * Gentlemen, I beg 
for rest.' He turned in the bed, and slept for three 
hours very quietly. He then awoke, spoke a few 
words, and again fell asleep. His friends all surround- 
ed his bed, and he appeared to be enjoying such a re- 
freshing slumber, that we all hoped to see him awake' 
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with leoewed strength. Bui it was otherirtse vtiuaa 
in the book of fate. His pulse grew weaker and we*ker 
during the sleep — I attempted in vain to awake him — ~ 
. and lie died ^vithout a struggle about two o'clock in 
the morniag. According to the custom of the oooatiy, 
an examination of the body was not pennitted," 

He was buried with military honors, though txM the 
usage of the country. He was about sixty years <dd, 
and appeai-cd much worn by the exposure and toil of 
a stormy life. Bern was an iutellectual man, bat 
thoroughly and with absorbing passion a soldier. More 
bold than cautious, he was yet suecessful in nearlj kU 
important li.T.ibs. After he embraced Islamism, be 
dcvoicd his K'^tlcss energies to his at-loptud land, Die 
Sultan whom he admired, aU'l llie religion of the 
Propijei. toward whose Mecca his bead \va< solemnly 
kid, to wail liie resurrection dawn. 

Oh tiK' aftcniuon of September Tib, ISol. the U. >. 
Stcaiiiship Mi:!ii;;ippi. according to the accepted oIVlT 
of tliij t covcrnmciit to convey the liunirariaii refugees 
to our shores, sailed from Coustantiiiople up the Dar- 
dauollo.-?. A Turkish frigate al.^o lell her moorings in 
the Bospliorus lor llie port of Gemlik. where Kossuth 
and iiis comrades from Kutaliia were to em Kirk tor the 
American vessel. Mr. Holmes of the I". S. Legatior. 
as a mark of respect, and to li;isten the embarkatior. 
called on Gov. Ko'sutb, and oilieially aunjuneed liio 
arrival of a naiional sieamer io the Darilaiiellcs to 
receive him. Madame AVagncr only had died at 
Eutahia ; her constitution was broken in attempts to 
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MioiM Lftdj Eomiih and ohildrfa fton AnitriM 
power. 

When the Turkish veflsel reached the Dardanellei^ 
Capt Long paid his Taepeota to Kossuth. No sooner 
did his feet press the deck of the Sultan's steamer, than 
the loud "EljensI" of the Hungarians greeted him. 
The transfer to the Mississippi was made without de- 
lay. When Kossuth went aboard the U. S. ship, and 
stood beneath the stars and stripes, the officers and 
erew formed a circle around him. The scene was sub- 
duing. His form of medium height was erect, his 
large blue eye filled with tears, and his pale &ce suf- 
fused with a glow of intense emotion. To the native 
dignity and grace of his person, and the expression of 
unused power, there was added the gushing sympathy 
of the man of feeling. His fascinating smile, which 
comes when demanded, like a burst of sunlight through 
an open casement, was a soft illumination of joy too 
deep &>T any language but tears. 

Capt Long attempted to address Kossuth, but his 
utterance £Euled in the rush of feeling. A tear shone 
in the eye of every sailor, and the Captain could only 

say, " Sir, you are welcome I Sir, you three cheers 

for Kossuth I" When the sea had trembled to the 
shouts, Capt Long began again to speak, but the 
accents died away in " three cheers more for Kossuth f 
Tranquillity soon returned to the deck of the noble 
bark, and Kossuth retiring with his fitmily to his com- 
fortable and pleasant rooms, the Mississippi struck with 
her strong arms the romantic waters of the Dardanelles ; 
the foaming wake lengthened swiftly, and the minarets 
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of the Sultan's domain disappeared in tbe base of the 
distance, while a greater than Cnsar was bome away 
amid the perils of the sea 1 

At Marsnlles, a popnkr BKUfailiM of mOaAaii 
alarmed the U. S. Congal, Hodge, ftiflcnred m it' inti 
b; the disgraoeM c^pontkn of Fomm^ aad miSK^ 
ence arose between GufL long- attid Konud^- wliiell 
has been alanderoiisly pcmrtSd 1^ Anatriaa OflBAMP 
ries. KoBsath's letter to Mr, HodgS) oonflnaed bjr Ai( 
subordinate officers c^ Aa IfiariBi^^ ia a manly vittdfa 
cation of bis nnsallied Dame. ' ^■ 

Referriog to tbe e idt e menl ^ be writes the Oold i-^ 
" In the afternoon, a hundred boats were floating around 
the Mississippi, sinihng national song^, oflVring garlands 
of laure! to me, giirlands of imoiortals lo Amerir'n, nnd 
shouting 'Hurrahs!' to tbe Koimblji-. to the tnit^sl 
States of America, and to mysflf. Calk'ti forth hv liie 
shouts of the people, I mounted on tlio deck, ani un- 
covering my hi?ad, bowed to thank tbo peoplf. without 
speaking one single word. I was siirprisi'd to sec iho 
captain of the frigate wnlk along the deck, without 
even waving his cap to acknowledge the cheers givt-n 
to America: but mv' surprise was still heightened, to 
see CapL Long accost me in a reproaching manner. — 
that I am compromising him bv staying on dci''>;. I 
answered, ' I hope I will meet a generous welouie 
from voar people also, and I am sure you woi;'.! not 
have me repul,-o it. I am in the very po.-iiion here. I 
will, i:i honor and conr^eiencc, llel bound tlianklully Ui 
acknowledge everywhere the sympathy I meet: and 
nm e-mfident that vour people and your Government 
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Qin but appxove this, and feel in no way compromiaed 
to learn that the people of Maraeilles did, in a grace- 
fol manner, cheer the United States and cheer mysell 
You knew whom you received on board yoor ship ; 
and I beg to be assured that I have the sentiment of 
what is due to you and convenient to me. It appears 
we have different views about what may be thoaght 
compromising to your position. So I firee you from 
Ae embarrassment^ and entreat you to land me wher- ' 
ever you please. But, as long as I have the honor to 
be on board your ship, you have to command, and 
your commands shall be obeyed.' And I left the deck, 
and caused all my companions to do the same. The 
people upon the boats continued to cheer yet for a 
while, then went away peaceably as it came, without 
the consolation of a single acknowledging sign firom the 
Mississippi. 

'* These are the incidents of our staying in the Bay 
of Marseilles." 

At Gibraltar, Kossuth determined to make a hasty 
visit to the shores of England, who had united with a 
Bepublic in obtaining the fireedom of the exiles. For- 
bidden by France to cross her plains he was compelled 
to take a steamer for Southampton. France in her 
fawning to despots, and fear of the contagion of a 
patriot's passing steps, foreshadowed in that act, the 
usurpation which afterwards cast a constitution and 
the rights of the people beneath the chariot wheels of 
the younger Napoleon. 



CHAPTER XI 



SEATtT Ijr NBIT 70BK — BAWJTTETS 

TIStT TO FHTLiDELPlILl — BAIKJL'EIS iFD SPEECHES — VISIT TO 
WASHUIGTOS. 

On the 23d of October, about noon, tbe steamer 
Madrid neared the entrance of Southampton Wa- 
ter. A throng had gathered upon the pier heatid 
and along the shore, impatiently waitiDg the vessel's 
landing. The Ilungarians among the multitude, 
recognized Kossuth with the first glimpse of his no- 
ble form, and as the ship passed into harbor, their 
acclamations was the signal of bis presence. Then 
from the electrified spectators rose immediately the 
ioud and repeated cheers — England's welcome to 
the Exile of freedom. .When the Madrid was fairly 
in her moorings, and the safe arrival of Kossuth was 
a palpable reahty, his cxeited countrymen wept at 
the sight of their leader, making every expression of 
joy too deep for the power of speech. With grateful 



ooortesy, tho Magyar Chief bade adieu to the Cap- 
tain and ship's company, escorted ashore by the 
Mayor of Southampton, and followed by his attend- 
ants. The moment his feet pressed the wharf^ the 
Hungarians surrounded him. Venerable men, hung 
on his neck in tears, while others seizing his hand 
kissed it with affection. Soon as they gave way to 
the increasing crowd, the cooler Englishmen ex** 
tended their hands to touch the palm unsullied by a 
dishonorable deed. Through files of enthusiastio 
strangers, he reached the carriage drawn by four 
beautiful horses, furnished by the Mayor of the city. 
Behind it were the barouches of his fan>ily and at- 
tendants. They rolled away amid one continued 
storm of cheering, while the grand procession in* 
creased at every revolution of the wheels. From the 
Hungarians sprinkling the moving mass, and wildly 
shouting in their gladness, was heard distinctly in 
foreign accent^ " Eljen Kossuth I Eljen Kossuth I" 
The windows along the streets were filled with &oeA 
bright with welcome, and white handkerchieft waved 
like numberless wings in the air, which rang with 
the jubilant chime of bells from the belfireys of the 
churches. A single mighty impulse of gratulation 
and rejoicing animated the lengthening cavalcade. 
Kossuth stood with uncovered head at the back of 
his carriage, calm yet evidently intensely alive to the 
oordial greeting; while his countrymen again grasp- 
ing liis hand laid it with a warm baptism on their 
bosom. Beaohing the Mayor's city residence, Kos- 
fatk and ettite entered^ and socmi he ze-appeaied in 
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ibe bBli]a>v of h «-iad(Mr. lbs nuneuae oi>ctooius« 
bencsiii flesi op a prahn^Bd ^nl detCeotng afaooL 
AfffiiD sDd aruio ^ Imvans edioed with (heaia. 
At length thev died niniy into flikaioe, uid the Exile 
iOQpjted forwwd le give die pBople iif Eaglud hv fltot 
nttcrsnceXi:- tbeon, of Maf >r infl fwiing 

With a cle&j tudOow v nd gitrfii l enetn^ 

}»e begun ^rnii an apologi hia "bad K^tiA," at 
tbongh liis acrcnt snd M—tn^ tt tiss lu^vage 
vere remarkablv good. iBtompiad irhh fi « qi i 8K t 
cheers, he prooeeded : 

'' Soven «vnkB *^ I Wfts ■ priaoBer is EnMrak in Ask Kb 

nw ; nt-« 1 nir s fn* msii : berinsr fl.-nipns Enjlaod rbi-se k 
^-*hB,t r.iiplinn! w)iiri the pcTiius cif mankiii.! wimi-mI i'-^r a occ- 
nmnn: .>: us f-rciitiifs*. siiiJ liip spiri; of frpcd.in:, uvi '.o It ^'^ 

of hope i>- onprrtwi liiinii.;ii^. w:di ihe vi(-«- licf.ire m? cf jv',:; 
frminn,. v.iiit cTfiiirif^-.. and viiur hIlpplI)f■s^. nzii » i'Ji '.he C-'ri- 
■cionsrif^j o'. ilif misfonnnf^ of irv naiivc Utid in ts.y ht*n. 
yon n.iiM PTrnsc me for ibe (•mniiun 1 fpc! — ilie naicn; ronw- 

WMifCf.. r.xnisr nio ^hni 1 nni nn: aiiie lo Uiaiit you w wo--..'y 
a» 1 ] 
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Mtive l:,iiJ !y iM» y.niT cfm-Tous rfTt-pii.iu, Miy Er2'»ni ovor 
to (TTfji!. |;lll^^•lls, anJ ircf- '. Bat lei me h.-ipr, by ihf Me-sioj; .■ i 
Alniii;!.i> G.w. aii.l t.y y,-.;it Mcaiy. persi'i-iT:n^ a:id p-'IK■:^^ui 
■id. ihal Knp'.and, ihoujb il over tLina.n the nii^st g!..-iniiU5 «pot 
on r«nh. mnv li tm ion^ if^nain lb? or.iy one where freedom 
rf«reUs. InhatMiwits of the penerous umii of Soaihampion, in 
ri*kin|> huid* with Tottr Mayor, oar beu and truest friend, I 
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hmm cIm honor to tJtmmk yoa with the deepest raepea— jrw^ 
the nbebitaiHB of tfaie infai^iioiia, enlightened, nofale-nunded, end 
proefieraiiB borough of SonthampCon." 

Madame Kossuth was then led by the Mayor to 
the edge of the balcony, and the cheering of the aa- 
eembly waa renewed. She retired exhibiting the 
deepest emotion. 

Her children were^then led to the edge of the bal- 
oony, and saluted with a new burst of enthusasm. 
The Mayor thanked the oonoourse for their unsoli- 
cited, orderly and kind reception of Elossuth; who 
added a brief address, and closing with '^ an impres- 
sive God bless you all P retired. The people slowly 
and reluctantly dispersed to their homes, to repeat 
the illustrious name which had aroused the free spirit 
of Britain. 

Toward evening, the citizens assembled in the 
Town Hall, to present Kossuth their address, and 
hear his eloquent voice. When he entered the large 
hall, evidently worn and weary, he was greeted with 
tumultuous acclamations. After listening to the 
panegyrics with which he was received, he thanked 
the Mayor, Corporation and town of Southampton, for 
their generous welcome, and continued : 

**Mr. Mayor and gentlemen of the manidp ality of the town 
and bonragh of Southampton, excnae me, an vopreteiKfing atiaa- 
ger, for not being able in jomr own famgnage daly to eip t ee a the 
wanneet aentimenta of thanka and gralitade for the honor ef 
jvacT generona wetcome, and fiof thoae genesona eentimeali 
wblch yon, Mr. Mayor, wen pleased to addieaa me. I was aU 
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n»ij bHoie my arnnl bMnJ b; liillii(. puinide te tfa« M*a ol 

pohy wiilt the anK of my tfeKr aMrf« iMi, "J << pfc«w^n»i ta it* 
exiles ; and, being prepared for ifae hooer of tiaa acn^ioa, fon «r19 
ezcoac a few woids, I naj say tm|ned bf jovr pveaence, and aud 
to yoa wilhMi taj pKfonuou. 

*■ It b iadfrcd KQ bonor to be m >eJ br Ibe peofde ef Bng^ 
land m ifaii noble lovn. It Is tne Id^tMst gralificalitci M ta« 
tbU it waa the mDuicipaliir of Ac frst unni I bad lbs Iknhv 
» Beet, wUcb Tceeivea me ia audi a geamva wtaaet. h is 
DM oo tkk daj oul^r, but frcB ntj eaiij jxnnh, tbat thii gtcai- 
oa* coBOliT fa»d a migbt; ahaie in ■" desUii^. I wu «a«d la 
look on England a« oa the Book of fe, whkfa bad to tank n 
ajid the Datians of EdTope bow to Eire. Tliroagb Ibree eeaftK 
ties the boOBo of Angina haa eithamted asunst Hang ary iSm 
arts of open violence and secrW iptri^ne, and it wis our mtmicr- 
pal initiiai^oBs which still. amoDg' the mo^i ardaoss cirtam- 
Btances. con^rved to Huogary some spirit of public life and 
•onte pan of constiLutional libertv. It wa= at the time when 
this fatal aictness of poliucal feeling to cemraliie every power 
and to tolor the people into tliis notion of political nj^om — 
when thi!i fatal sickness, I say, spread over the coniinenl. and 
roade its wav even to my own country, so that it became at- 
iiioet ilie fashion, and altnoiit a mark of knielli::ence to bead Ic^ 
wardi the doclriofl of ceutraliza lion, that I, lay humble self nith 
a few frienda n'ho stood by me, alraggled ai^inst this storm — 
against those rushing waves coraing over the spirit of Europe, 
because I rfjrarded. and I ever shall regard, mnniripal pjbllc 
life IS a public benefit, without which there h no practical free- 
dom whatever, and for the toss of which I think all Mini^teiial 
reopens ibilities and ParUaroentaiy privilege but a pitiful equiv- 
alent. 

" In this land a seen the finest fruits of this ccnqiiest of liberty ; 
tbe glory oal&ide, ibe freedom within, unwithered by the blighting 
fWiger of centiaiiiatioo. When I fii« read lit* Frencb caoMitutton, 
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IiMpMU4Htfiwt«rffMoMYVnMb wafdcn «fao«ld bvn to go 
Hmo^fk wamf ■tanM, beoaaae it did not abandoQ ili &tm] prindpto 
if ciotaMmioii; and beoauM ft is only ia mnnicipti iasdtiitiaiit 
ftied o m eaa be devdoped. Tfait it my coovictioii. Sir, I hope 
Kngland will be fore¥«r * great, glorioue, and free ;' bat when I look 
to faietoiy, and aee what is this land and the EngKsh race, the only 
single vme wlaeh is fiwe hi both hemispheres of the worid, and when 
I look lor the keyof this fieedom, I readily oonfiNS I beliere that itja 
BOi oaly teae monidpal institatioDs, which are not absorbed by the 
p iopen siq r to eeBtralimtiop, which so ooaserved that freedom though 
vndsr diflbient forms of government^— here hi Englsnd, nnder a 
MOi|Bi«hical form, in America nnder a repaUican form,— that it was 
BOi thoae insdtotionsonly, bat the spirit of the peQ|rie embodied Id 
those institntions, which made these two great o^rings of a migh^ 
race great, gloriona, and free. Therefore it is with the highest satis* 
iictkm I receive thisaddress from yonr hands, and from the oorpora- 
thn of Southampton. As to ray own hunble self, oonsoioas of no 
merit, and neveraspiring to whatever reputation, but to that of a plain 
honest nan, fsithfnl to the doty of a tme fiiend of freedom and of ft 
patriot, I eonld not forbear to feel perplexed to see myself the ofajeet 
ef SBoh mdeseiTed hooon, were I not aware that tUs manifestatfcm 
la iBtended rather openly to connlenance that principle of freedoes, 
of jnalice, of popokr riglita, for winch my nation has valiantly atrof- 
1^, and which yon so happily eiqoy. 

* It la a glorioas position the E<nglish race hokls-^hnoot the on^ 
one that is Ow e i t is the only one, the freedom of vddch haa neither 
la fttr ihB dwngeaof tune nor the ambition of man, p tov M e d it keeps 
to its inatitiitions, provided that the public spirit of the people eon* 
Ames to safeguard that which is best for the rndgencies of the time, 
and that their manly resdation never fails to meet those exigenciea 
faiffane. This watehfolness and resdotion being the cUefgnamoly 
of year ee tmtry' s grestnees and happiness, I take fer the most oeo* 
aoKiDg hope to oppr es sed hnmanity ; for I have the moot (hm convlo- 
thm Aat the freedom and i^reatness of England are in intimate tttt 
vectkm with the diatinies and liberty of Europe. 
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" It it DM wiihoDt reuon thit my nstire Und. Rnd kB op* 
preaaed DBtkms look up to rod, ■» to ilie elder brother to wbooi 
dw Almigfatj hms not iii vain iiapaitHl the eprit to gnde ite 
tide of hnnvtn dpitinj'. T)if>re ia one thing that is k prominent 
fbniare ia j-our racp. — >. result of no small importaoce in o«r 
Mrnggtes^— Uiat ilie nenlinienis or thia race are spreading ov«r 
tiie world, ind tlial il is not the \ea»l of ifao gloiiM jroa c«U 
yonr own, tliai the people of England appev to be molved w 
lake the lead in ihe new directioD of the public opinion of the 
world, oat «f wluch lite hlglieat blessinpi will Bow. "Die ge^ 
eroua aympeihy of ihc people uf EDgland far my bleeding, Mrng- 
gling, dowiMrnddi^R, but not brt^eu, native land, b one, bat 
not the only oiie manifestation, bj which England ebowa she 
ia ready to hccept iliia glorinus role of the elder bcoibet of ko- 
maniiy. , - , 

" This country, thongh il ban not to fear any direct atlacli on ita 
own liberty, siill kiinwH lliai iia welfare and prosperity, founded as 
they arc oti the conlinaeil development uf your genius ant! induslry, 
cannot be emirely ijule[iendGnl uf tlie coiidiLion uf oilier nations. Tlie 
people uf England know tliai in neilber social nor political respects 
can it be iuditferent wbctber Europe be free or groaning under Russia 
and her satellites ; ilie people of England are conscious of their glo- 
rious position — il knows that, while il conserves its freedom, il can- 
not graul ibe privilege to Russo-Ansirian despoia !o dispose of ib« 
fate of Europe, but must have ils weight in ibe balance of the des- 
tinies of Europe, or Englaml would no more be an European Power. 
And it is tliis knun ledge which is ilie source of hope and consolation 
to my oppressed country, as well as lo all ihc fellow-nations of 
Europe, for by ibe principle on which your freedom continues, and 
on which your happine-u is founded, and by your generous senti- 
nienls, we are assured thai let the people of England once throw their 
weight into the balance of ibe face of Europe, then ihcy will never 
assist despotism, but freedom ; not iiijusiice, but right ; not the ain- 
hilion of a few families, but the morsl welfare and dignity of ho- 
numity. 
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*8ach were my ezpectationa of the public tpirit of Britamiiay 
wMoli yoQ, by your generouBaddreas, have raised to the level of con* 
tfction by assuring me yoa have the belief and hope that those priiH 
elplee for which we have straggled have a fatnre in my own native 
Ind. Seeing yon to entertain this hope and belief ia almost like a 
Vtetoiy itself, becanse this manifestation cannot fail to influence in 
the most efiectnal manner the public spirit of my nation, and to 
doable her perseverance and my own in her cause. And, besides 
the prophecy of freedom is almost realized, for when th^ people 
fMneteU it, yoa have the self-confident power to make good your own 
woffda. 

** I hope the Almighty will grant, before I leave, thie eonntry and 
erase the ocean, and go to the yonng giant, the yonnger brother of 
your mighty race, and thank him for the generous protection be- 
stowed on roe, and entreat his brotherly hand for the future of 
Eurc^ and of my own country, that I shall see established in 
full activity and spread over these glorious isles, some of thoen 
mighty associations by which you carry the triumph of every 
great reform and of every great principle in yotar constitution. 
I hope to see some of those associations lending its attention to 
the solidarity if the independence of Hungary, with the hope thai 
the peace of Europe and the future of these glorious isles will 
lake for Hs aim to give a practical direction to the sympathy of the 
people for my poor dowi^trodden country — that the people of 
England will look upon my unhappy land, and that they will 
reduce to a ruling principle that sentiment of the public spirit of 
Britannia which evidently shows itself to be ready to accept the 
solidarity of the destiny of mankind, and especially of the liberty of 
Europe itself. 

"I tiiank you for the generous wishes you have bestowed on 
me. To me, life in itself is not of value— but only ao much as 
I can make some use of it to the liberty and independence of 
my own country, and to the benefit of humanity; and, 'though 
I have to decline all praises bestowed on my own personal chaN 
acter, aa I am conscious I have nothing done but only that whif h 
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I CMiaiderail mj own simple dntj V> do, while I Ub mmf nj 
modeil henllios could not wpifcl mj devotioo ■ - -■'■ — >--•- 

■till I take (his expression as bji mconrag 
that waj whifh I took for lite aim of my tifi 
the bleasing of ibe Almiehiy and the ajm] 
of England, and of all generoDs hearts over 
to carry to a happy issae. Let me, in prxnK 
MK wish for ihe happiness, groatmn and free 
on ialea — let me repeat what ! take to be a most glorioua ei^ 
ta see— your ^dous Queen leprasenting on the thnnie the 
principle of liberty, and let me hope tlie acknowledgment of tbia 
principle will not only have a future in Europe, bat that the 
time diawB near when we shall have to applaud the sncresa 
oC those eod^'avors which now live in your generous tyinpstfar, 
mea in adversity and ntiafactuBe. Bnt h h « inaeh grNlsr mmrit 
to acknowledge a principle in adversity than to pay a tribute to its 

" Excuse me thai my words cannot flow more freely : my tongue 
baa been devoted to my own native land, I have nci had lime 
to aecure lo myself g greater knoivledge of (he western clviliia- 
tion of Europe, bul my life li»s been devoted to admiration of 
England ; never was there a man who appreciated belter your in- 
•titutions ihan myself, and you never will meet a man more faith- 
fully attached lo you, and who has a warmer scLitiment of thanks 
utd gratitude towards you, and towards your glorious land of 

He was then presented with a splendid silk ban- 
ner, wrouglit by Hungarians in New York, and trans- 
mitted to England, to be sent forward to the field of 
battle. It was detained in a Custom Ilouse for non- 
payment of duty, until the plains of Hungary were 
overswept by the hordes of modern Xorthnion. Kos- 
BOth received the national flag with great t'celiiiB. and 
sftid : "I reeeivo it, gentlemen, as a most vaiiiaMtt 
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trust entrusted to the people of lliuigaiy ; and I swear 
to you — whatever may be my fate — cowardice or am- 
bition shall never tarnish this flag." 

Oct. 25, the Mayor gave him a magnificent banquet 
at his cottage near Winchester. On that occasion he 
made his great exi)osition of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, in a logical, clear, and fervidly eloquent speech, 
which was frequently interrupted by the cheers of a 
select audience, thrilled too intensely for the calmness 
of an ordinarv debate. 

This festive occasion was followed with a banquet 
given by the people of Southampton, Oct. 27. Kos- 
suth's reception there was no less enthusiastic and 
brilliant than the more limited display at Winches- 
ter. His address enchained the auditory ; its only 
interludes were the waves of emotion that found ut- 
terance in the universal language of applause. In 
London, the welcome was equally warm and flatter- 
ing. Before his appearance in public, Nelson's Mon-. 
ument up to the fluted shaft, the iron balustrade oi 
Northumberland-house, and Trafalgar Square wero 
black with people ; and above all, hats were waving' 
and arms swaying, while the air resounded with the 
coimtless voices of the expectant throng. 

The Hungarian tri-color floated from the dwellings, 
and every avenue was the pathway of a triumphal 
procession. It was like the coronation day of Kings. 
The great metropolis of Eui'ope was thoroughly alive 
with excitement, and its millions seemed on the 
march. When the officials, with Lord Dudlev Stu- 
art, followed by Kossuth, emerged fi om the residence 

11 
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of tlie exile, a geaeralboiBtofaithiifiiuialitiledhiin; 
"Long live Kossutlil'' "Down with Anabia 1" skIu? 
ted hid ear with stirring emphasiB. TKe Magyar 
perbaps never presented a more commanding appear- 
ance. He wore a blue braided uEuform, and a gieaa 
hat and feather, which lie lifted with perfect compo- 
sure and dignity of manner, in responae to the shontB 
of welcome. The corte^ piogresaed slowly on ao^ 
count of the pressure of the people, who at di£bnait 
points completely blocked the highway. 

At Piccadilly, Charing-croaa, the Strand and Tem- 
ple-bar, the procession, which was hotus in penin^ 
was increased by thoos^ida. The open windows 
displiiycd groups of Ix'.iutifiil womoii. and the demon- 
stralion of tcfliiig en every haud, was miboumied. 
At kiicth the caniiige nf Iwssmh ilri'W up heforo 
Guildhall, and a shout arose trom t!ie multitude, whieli 
was caught Hji by tlie concourse within the ample and 
crowdti^cdiiieo. Tlic object of all this jiageantrv 
ouly was traLii[ail; ami his j^alc lace, luminous with 
intellect, add^d to the iiUcrc.-^t his [.resciieo awitkcned. 
When ho entered amid tiie lemiiesC ot avplause, every 
person iu the spacious court, arose and stood till he 
reached the plallijrm: and wheu silence w;is ob- 
tained, ho addressed with undimi::i;licd lire llio cap- 
tivated throng'."" 

Kossuth's grandest uraloiical di-play in England, 
was doiiblless his speech at liirminL-liam. Nov. llith. 
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An immeDse concourse had assembled in the Musical 
Hall to welcome the Uungarian Leader, and sit down 
with him to a sumptuous and splendid banquet. A 
member of Parliament gave the health of Kossuth, 
as a toast Soon as stillness could be obtained, the 
nation's guest replied in a strain of eloquence, rarely 
if ever equalled. Scorching sarcasm, and plaintive 
pathos were expressed in linished style, and with 
burning power. The people were at times afl'ected to 
tears, and when he resumed his seat, were ready to 
shout as did the admirers of the Roman Prince — " It 
is the voice of a God 1"* 

Kossuth visited Manchester and delivered there 
another speech of great power.f Notwithstanding he 
had been malignantly assaulted by a popular Daily 
paper, he was everywhere treated with respect and 
homage accorded to no foreigner before, at least in the 
modern history of England. Upon the announcement 
of his intended departure for America on thcj^Oth of 
November, the Mayor and Council of Southampton 
passed the following resolution : — 

*^ The members of this committee cannot refrain from hereby 
recording their admiration of those patriotic and strictly consti- 
tntional sentiments which he has everywhere and on all occa- 
sions enunciated to the people of this country, and of those 
prompt and unqualified denials which he has given to the un- 
founded calumnies of the abettors of despotism and tjrranny, 
whether resident of this or other countries, as well as the sur- 
passing eloquence and irresistible truthfulness with which he 

* See Appendix. f Ibid. 
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has placed before the British public ihe coimllisa wrongs mat 
the crushing oppressions of hia beloved camttrr, and the daima 
which il has on tlie sympoihy, mor«l and energetic inSuence of 
all lovers of freedom throughoul the world. Most gisufjing baa 
it been to ibis Council to havo obiiervcd fexQ day to da; aiaca 
the arrival of that great and dislingoiabed man in our port, since 
tlic 23d of October lust, that the adnumtiou of his pablic good and 
private worth, and of fais vast iiacrific«s for tboae great and undying 
principles of liberty which he so ably and so nonhlly represented, 
firal publicly e.\pre--(ci lo the ifayor and Corporaiion of Sonthamp- 
lon, have been everywhere moot eathtunstiCAllj t»«clloed by tb» 
millions of the British people. 

" For the purpose of fuitber caprMiiag om mart profMud asd 
increa^iod adoiiistion of bo illnalnoaB, faigb-miDded md gifted aa 
asserler of the rights of human freedom, and oar deepest aym- 
pailiy with tlic people of wlioin he i^ >o Ji-ilii^'-iii-lieJ itn oriu- 
menl: and micr having careliilly read aud eon-idcnJ ihe suk-- 

tlicy havt' kvii i]i>iaiii!y met. ilii= CVuiitil ron>lvi> to iiniii^ Lis 
Excellency to a. ,i.j..,i,ia; on Tliur,ilay next, prvvioii^ly >y lii> J.- 
purlure un lii^ yri'nt luission tu tlic I'liittJ t>iaii'> of Aii^rii-a, 
hoping aiBlbeliL'ving ihai hU vi-ii to LiiyUiiJ uf tli." Ul,i ivorlJ, 
and to llie UiiiieJ fiates of the Nfiv, will grcaily leiid. ■:0..:;i;-r ut 
later, mon.' clu^ely to iiiiite ilie t«u gn'at teeiions uf the Au-lo- 
Sixon r.ice, in the viiiJii-alioii uiul iiijijilenaiji-e of linn.;ii: JV^.-IA 
and freedom; and iriiuijug that, hy liie bles^i;i^ i;l l'rov\ili-iiL.-o, 

realize, iii the eiiiaiiijiuiiioii of his Uli.'VeJ i;ji;.hi, the ino>t ar- 
dent uislies I'f his nobli' and gcnennis soiil. nil! llio coiiiili-VO 
and enJiiriiig mii->uiiiiiijiiiiii ul his iraii-tiinlMU c\ituuii= biiJ 

After u roiigli voyage acro.-s tbo AtlautiL', iluring 
wliich Kusiulli sullori_a fro:ii i'r>>slraliiiir WW-:-?. t!ie 
HumbokU reaclicJ SUitt-u l-Iaiil ai 1 uVlocl; iu iliG 
morning of Di;t:umber Otii. ^iignal guns had an- 
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nounced her approach, and a deputation were wait- 
ing to board the vessel, and receive the distinguished 
stranger. After the firing of salutes, and the usual 
greetings, Dr. Doane, at whose mansion on the Island, 
Kossuth and his suite were to remain until prepara- 
tions were made to give him an appropriate welcome 
in New York, made a brief and beautiful address. 
Kossuth replied : — 

" I cordially thank you for the generous sentiments, and for the 
kind words in which they have been conveyed, I trust you and 
the people of the United States of America will yet see Hunga- 
ry frep. I am glad to hear that such an interest was taken here 
in the struggles of my people, and she will yet be as free as she 
deserves to be. You offer me a free and generous welcome, and 
I am proud to meet you and to thank you that I am at liberty 
by the generosity of the United States. I know that every man 
who longs for freedom in Europe, as well as in this nation, has a 
kind feeling for Hungary. I am thankful for the generous ac- 
tion taken for my liberation by America, which you say is an 
infant country, but I say no! She is a giant, and tflough she 
has only been a short time in her growth, some seventy-five 
years, she has done more than other nations who have been one 
thousand years in existent, and as the power of steam has 
blotted the word distance from the dictionary, with regard to 
crossing the Atlantic, I hope and trust that American generosity 
and American sympathy will not see the day far distant, when 
the word shall be given to all Europe, which shall make it free, 
and give it perfect liberty. I give you my hand, and I hope you 
will not be disappointed in me. If I am a straightRforward man, 
and have been true to those principles which you in the United 
States revere, and though my country is not so great as yours, 
nor are my people so happy and free as you are, still I hope we 
shall meet with your favor and your sympathy in the cause of our 
natioii." 
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In a few moments more, he tonohed Ameriean soil: 
A cirriage was wailing to convey Iiini to hia apaeiotifl 
ap:irtincnte, fVom which was pRfiented a glorions view 
of the Bay, Rivera, and City of New York. 

The nest day, Staten Island was a scene of re- 
joicing. Deputations called on the Magyar, ladies 
were presented, and a munificent prooes^on ftmned. 
He was escorted to a large pavilion erected expressly 
for bis appearance before the enthofdasdo Islandera,' 
who poured into the broad carcl^ as if the spirit (rf" 
Washington, by some metempsychosis, had re-appeared 
in foreign guise. 

Satnnlav, December ()tb, was selected l\v the au- 
thoritio.^ of Kew Vork to celebrate K^^i^uth's arriv:il. 
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and under the roar of cannon, the Vanderbilt moved 
off* toward tlie New York shore. "While passing 
Governor's Island, a salute of 31 guns was fired, and 
the thunder of the artillery answered by the ship. At 
Kcw Jersey, 120 guns echoed along the bay, whose 
rim was excited peoi)le. Passing the Navy Yard, the 
North Carolina and Ohio played Yankee Doodle, 
then fired salutes ; while aloft on the masts and yards 
of vessels, the marines and seamen were waving 
their tarpaulins and shouting to the top of their 
voices. 

Thus amid incessant displays of congratulation, 
the Vanderbilt sweeping round by Jersey City re- 
lumed to Castle Garden. The Battery never before 
offered a sight so glorious. A hundred Uiousand per- 
sons were there, over and amid whom banners waved 
from every angle, while the cheers of that host made 
the smiling heavens ring. Upon the Magyar's en- 
trance into the ample structure, another tumultuous 
shouting rose, and reverberated, until the roof seemed 
to tremble above the tide of sound that ebbed, only to 
swell with redoubled ix)wer. After partial silence 
was gained, Kossuth pronounced his eloquent address 
to the Republican masses of the New World. 

'< I am yet half sick, gentlemen ; tossed and twisted about by a 
fortnight's gale on the Atlantic's restless waves; my giddy 
brains are still turning round as in a whirlpool, and this gigan- 
tic continent seems yet to tremble beneath my wavering stopa. 
Let me, before I go to work, have some houia of rest upon this 
aoil of freedom, your happy home. Freedom and Home, what 
heavenly mosic in those two words ! Alas, I have no home, and 
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t)ie freedom of my people ia dowi^4roddeii. Yoaag Oimtaf FfM 
A:iicric3, do not icit me that thj abores are an asjlam to tlw 
opTTO'^^cd, and a home lo the homdeaa traie. An asylam j^ is, 
I'lii nil the blessing? of yoat gloriooa comitiy, can tbej ipnni 
i ri olilivion the lonning- of ihe heart, and the fond ddflk fat 
oiT i;iiivo ianci? My beloved Bative land! thy rerf anflhrinj^ 
n. .:<e dice but deorer to my heart; thy bleeding imags dwvlta 
v.',.li iiic when 1 nakc, as Jl resla with me in the short momenta 
<iC my Ki^i\Cii ilcep. It has accompanied me over the waves. It 
will uin'ompany mc when I go back to Bght over again the battle 
of 'hy freedom once more. I have do idea bnt tbee ; I have no 
frcliniT but thee. Even here, whh Ihia prodigious viewof great- 
n>?n=, frcodoid nnd happiness, which spreads befon my aaian- 
i:«lied c-ycs my thoughts are wandering towaid honte; and when I 
lc;0; cv^T t^ip-" iliousands of thonwtnds before me. the happy in- 
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first moment of yonr generous welcome, without stating plainly 
and openly to you what sort of a man I am, and what are \he 
expectations and the hopes — what are the motives which brought 
me now to your' glorious shores. Gentlemen, I have to thank 
the people, Congres-s and Grovernment of the United States, for 
my liberation from captivity. Human tongue has no words to 
express the bliss which I felt when I — the dow^n-troddon Hun- 
gary's wandering chief — saw* the glorious flag of the stripes and 
Btars fluttering over my head — when I first bowed before it with 
deep respect — when I saw around me the gallant officers and the 
crew^ of the Mississippi frigate — the most of them the worthiest 
representatives of true American principles, American greatness, 
American generosity — and to think that it was not a mere chance 
which cast the star-spangled banner around me, but that it was 
your protecting will — to know* that the United States of Amer- 
ica, conscious of their glorious calling as well as of their powen 
declared by this unparalleled act to be resolved to become the 
protectors of human rights — ^to see a powerful vessel of Amer- 
ica, coming to far Asia, to break the chains by which the might- 
iest despots of Europe fettered the activity of an exiled Magyar, 
whose very name disturbed the proud security of their sleep- 
to feel restored by such a protection, and in such a way, to free- 
dom, and by freedom to activity, you may be well aware of what . 
I have felt, and still feel, at the remembrance of this proud mo- 
ment of my life. Others spoke — ^you acted ; and I was free ! 
You acted ; and at this act of yours, tyrants trembled ; humanity 
shouted out with joy ; the down-trodden people of Magyars — 
the down-trodden, but not broken, raised his head with resolu- 
tion and with hope, and the brilliancy of your stars was greeted 
by Europe's oppressed nations as tlie morning-star of rising lib- 
erty. 

'^ Now, gentlemen, you must be aware how boundless the grat- 
itude must be which I feel for you. You have restored me to 
life — because, restored to activity; and should my life, by the 
blessings of the Almighty, still' prove useful to my fatherland and 
to humanity — it will be your merit — it will be your work. May 

11* 
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yon snd your glorious country be blessed fbr it. Europe is oti 
Ihc very eve of »uch immense evpnls, that hnwe\-er frr7enl my 
graiiiude he lo yon, I would not have fish aattmind to ons dw 
Atlantic at this very time, only for tbe pnrpow to exhibit to jaa 
ay warm thanks. I would have thanked 70a I7 facta contrib- 
uiiiig [0 the freedom of the Enrapeu eo ameu L , and noold have 
poatponcil my visit to yoar glcmoDa aburea tiB tbe dedsire bat- 
tle for liberty was fought, if it wem mj daaliDy to QaUin that 
day. Tlien what ia the motive of By ben^ ben at this voiy 
time f The modTe, cituens, la tint job geoBiom act of lujr Iib> 
eraiion lias raised tbe connctioa tbroogboot tba worid, tliat dna 
generous act of yours is hat tbe uanlfeMailon of your renohrticia 
to throw your weight into the balantw wbere tlw late ef ibe 
European continent is to be weigfacd. Yon bate ndsed the cm- 
viciion throughout (he world, that by my liberation yon were 
willing In say, 'Ye oppre-^-ci naiions of ,.],) Fiim,.- V.-.nri,i. ,11. 
be of good cheer; llie yoiuig jiiaiu or Anirrir^i j-tr. :,'l,i- Ir- pm- 

conviclioii liaa alri-ady [mivcd m ihe suff-Tiiii; ti;i::.'i> ■ :' ii>'' Ki!' 
ropean r.niiineni. Voii can srarcoly iiiv((;;i>r> wh-.r, -. '.■-<-■■■:■':■ 
dence yon hn\e nJded i^i ili" re-nhuinn i.f ilk' 1 j^r.-— .-.!. V'li 
have knii ihe lie of soliilariiy in l\ic ilcMiiiies ol ii:i'ji'n-. 1 1 1:1:. 
doubt thai vim kninv l"nv I Mat rtviici! hy !(>•■ |ii.! .■ ■>. i:.' , 
in every coiinlry whicli 1 v.iii'livd -iii.p I iiiii* rr,-, . ,1..! -,. l,;i :■ 
iiigs inv li!KT.ili,.ii ha- .-licilfd in il.a-e ■■..initri- ulii.-, ii «:i- 1.. : 



the UuiieJ Si;ii^. are r.■^.■lve.^ m-: \- :■. ... 
world lo iraiuiile .m oppre-seJ hiiuiiiii:>, 1 
liberation «as chwreit, from Sivcdeii Aimii i 
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of hope. It is hence that even those nations which most desire 
my presence in Europe now, have unanimously told me, ' Hasten 
on, hasten on, to the great, free, rich, and powerful people of the 
United States, and bring over its brotherly aid to the cause of 
your country, so intimately connected with European liberty ;' 
and here I stand to plead the cause of the solidarity of human 
rights before the great Republic of the United States. Humble 
as I am, God, the Almighty, has selected me to represent the 
cause of Humanity before you. My warrant to this capacity is 
written in the sympathy and confidence of all who are oppressed, 
and of all who, as your elder brother, the people of Britain, sym- 
pathize with the oppressed — my warrant to this capacity is 
written in the hopes and expectations yon have entitled the 
world to entertain, by liberating me out of my prison, and by re- 
storing me to activity. But it has pleased the Almighty to make 
out of my humble self yet another opportunity for a thing which 
may prove a happy turning-point in the destinies of the world. I 
bring you a brotherly greeting from the people of Great Britain. 
I speak not in an official character, imparted by diplomacy, whose 
secrecy is the curse of the world, but am the harbinger of the 
public spirit of the people, which has the right to impart a direc- 
tion to its government, and which I witnessed, pronouncing itself 
in the most decided manner, openly — that the people of England, 
united to yon with enlightened brotherly love, as it is united in 
blood— <^onscious of your strength as it is conscious of its own, has 
forever abandoned every sentiment of irritation and rivalry, and de- 
sires the brotherly alliance of the United States to secure to every 
nation the sovereign right to dispose of itself, and to protect the 
sovereign right of nations, against the encroaching arrogance of' 
despots, and leagued to you against the league of despots, to stand 
together with you, godfather to the approaching baptism of European 
liberty. 

" Now, gentlemen, I have stated my position. I am a straightfor- 
ward man. I am a republican. I have avowed it openly in the mon-i 
archical but free England ; and am happyto state that I have nothing 
|o6t by this avowal there. I hope I will not lose here, in republican 
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America, by thsi franknp^s. which (nasi be oae or the chief inalitiea 
or rvcrv- rcpnblicsn. So I beg itrnve, fiaokljr and opmly, to atUe dw 
fijiloivingimima: 

<■ Fir-i, ihnt I take it to be tbe dutj of Imaar and prindpleB not to 
m(MlJlo ivirli wli.itever prty qnestion of your own dooMBtie a& 
fair.~. 1 cbiin fur my country the right to dispose of itself; Mi I 
aiu rc-iiIvo<t, and mnsl be reaolred, to raepect tbe svne principle 
kcMv aaA cvervwliero. May others delight in tbe p>rt of knigtits- 
crrjTit for tlicories. It is not my case. I am the man of tbe 
giv;^'. jirhiciplc of the sovereignty of ererr people to dispose of its 
o»-Ji li'.inidic concerns ; and I most sdemuly deny to every for* 
ei^iu r, :u 10 every foreign power, tbe right to oppose tbe aovendgn 
fari,.iy. 

'- ^cconilly, I profess, highly and openly, my adauiBtkui for die 
glorl.-iis principle of union, on which Btinda the mi^ty pyramid of 
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therefore, is fully entitled to be recognized by the people of the 
United States, whose very resistance is founded upon a similar dec- 
laration of independence ? 

'' Thus having expounded my aim, I beg leave to state that I 
came not to your glorious shores to enjoy a happy rest. I came 
not with the intention to gather triumphs of personal distinction, 
or to be the object of popular shows ; but I came a humble peti- 
tioner in my country ^s name, as its freely chosen constitutional 
chief. What can bo opposed to this recognition, which is a 
logical necessary consequence of the principle of your country's 
political existence ? What can be opposed to it ? The frown of 
Mr. Hulsemann — the anger of that satellite of the Czar, called 
Francis Joseph of Austria ; and the immense danger with which 
some European and American papers threaten you, and by which 
of course, you must feel extremely lerrified, that your minister 
at Vienna will have offered his passports, and that Mr. Hulse- 
mann leaves Washington, should I be received and treated in my 
official capacity ? Now, as to your Minister at Vienna, how you 
can combine the letting him stay there with your opinion of the 
cayse of Hungary, I really don^t know ; but so much I know, 
that the- present absolutistical atmosphere of Europe is not very 
propitious to American principles. I know a man who could 
tell some curious facts about this matter. But as to Mr. Hulse- 
mann, really I don't believe that he would be so ready to leave 
Washington. He has extremely well digested the caustic pills 
which Mr. Webster has administered to him so gloriously ; but 
after all I know enough of the public spirit of the sovereign peo- 
ple of the United States, that it would never admit to whatever 
responsible depository of the executive power, should he even be 
willing to do so, which, to be sure, your high-minded Govern- 
ment is not willing to do, to be regulated in its policy by all the 
Hulsemanns or all the Francis Josephs in the world. So I con- 
fidently hope that the sovereign of this country, the people, will make 
the declaration of independence of Hungary soon formally re<5og- 
nized, and that it will care not a bit for it if Mr. Hulsemann takes 
to-morrow his passports, bon voyage to him. But it is also my 
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agreeable duty to profesa thai I am tatinij e umlu otd Ibtf Om Qvr- ' ■ 
eminent of the United SlateB ahares wumlf the MntiiMnla at tfM 
people ID tliat respect. It haa pnivad it bj anoatfa^ in a iMd^ "ad 
digDilied maimer ihe i«BolaiioD of CengraM in behalf of my Ubem- 
tion. 1l lias proved ii bf c&lliug on the CengiiNu to conaidar hanr I 
shall be treated and recaved, and mm tfaia morning I wM banoied 
b; the express order of the G a r wuu wnl, bf as cOdal ealnte fina 
the batteties of the United Slalea, in aiick a BHumer fn wfaidt, ac- 
cording 10 ibe military mlsa, dnljt a npnfalic, hd^ fAeU txpuXcj 
caDbe greeted. 

" Havuig thoB espDnnded mj aim, I hog^ leave to alato tel I 
came not to your gloriona abcsea lo eatjof a happj mt — I cmna 
not with the inienlion to gather Iriampha of p— ™l diMiaetiai, 
but because a hnmble petitiatier, in my euouliy'a name, aa hs 
freely chosen coiiBtilntic«ial chief, himbly to entreat yonr gener- 
ous aid ; and then ii is to \\w aim iha( i uill devote awry m<-- 
ment of my time witli Ihe more assidniiy, the in"re reMle—iie", 
aa every iiiumpiK may iiring a repon of cveiii- iilii.-h ni:iy e;iil 
mc lo hii^ica to my place on the Uitile-liflii, i\jiitc (he u'nni. aii'l 
I hope ibe lasl kiitle will be foiit;lit between l.llierty ami Dis- 
poltsm. A moment marked by the fiar^-^r of Cml lo be .--i ni';tr 
that every hour of delay of your jjenerous aiil may prove f;i';i!'v 
di».istri>ii* 10 opprpMod Imuianiiy, and ilm- h.^inij fi.neii My 
pot-ilion Ui be tliLit of ii liuiiible pelilioner in ihe ii,ii];i> i,\ i,,v '■-■- 
prc-scJ coUNiry, let me re'|>ei-lf(illy a^k. i!i> vi'u jmt r.':;r-[ lo 
have bc^ll™■elJ upon me llic hi^'li hoin>r of Uii- ^'loriiui ri'i,f;.'ii>'i, 
uiiparalli'ie'l in history 1 I say uniiaraileleiJ in hi-iiTv, tli.iijli 
I know.- l)i;il yinir f^ilhers have wei.-oni.^d l.ii \'::\,-xw in :i ■.■., ,r 
way; bin U Kayeiie had mish'y elahiw m v..nr OMim-"/- ■■-,■- 
iliidc ; — he had fouijlii in yiiur raiil^- Inr \iiiir ir.'.-i.-tn ^i ; 1 i; '■■- 
pendente, anil uhai siill was \\\m>\ in liie lii'ir <a \-'wt ivvl. Elr> 
was Ihe link of your friendly .•uoii^vfii.ii \. :j rrai,i-,'— :t ...i-.v i-- 

ihiriy-ei^'liL men of H;ir. \\:r-- \\\\-v.~.v.i-] ■_ ■.. ■„■. m---.. \\\, . < .:i- i 

pretious gift of Iwemy-four thousand niu-keii, a laaii yf tiiiLeii'cii 
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millioDS of dollarA, and even the preliminary treaties of your 
gloriona peace, negotiated at Paris by your immortal Franklin. 
I hope the people of the United States, now itself in the happy 
condition to aid those who are in need of aid, as itself was once 
in need, will kindly remember these focts ; and you, citizens of 
New York, and you will yooi'selves become the La Fayettes of 
Hungary. La Fayette had great claims to 3roar love and sympathy, 
but I have none. I came a humble petitioner with no other 
claims than those which the oppressed have to the sympathy 
of free men, who have the power to help— with the claim which 
the unfortunate has upon the happy, and the down-trodden has to 
the protection of eternal justice and of human rights. In a word, 
I have no other claims than those which the oppressed principle 
of freedom has to the aid of victorious liberty. Then I would 
humbly ask, are these claims sufficient to ensure your generous pro- 
tection, not to myself, but to the cause of my native land — ^not to 
my native land only, but the principle of freedom in Europe's Con- 
tinent, t>f which the independence of Hungary is the indispen- 
sable keystone. 

*' If you consider these claims not sufficient to your active and 
operative sympathy, then let me know at once that the hopes 
have failed with which Europe's oppressed nations have looked 
to your great, mighty and glorious Republio— let me know at 
once the failure of our hopes, that I may hasten back and tell 
Europe's oppressed nations, *Let us fight, forsaken and single- 
handed, the battle of Leonidas ; let us txttat to God, to our rights 
and to our good swords ; there is no other help for the oppressed 
nations on earth.' But if your generous Republican hearts 
are animated by the high principle of freedom and of solidar- 
ity in the destinies of humanity — ^if you have the will, as, to be 
sure, you have the power, to support the cause of freedom against 
the sacrilegious league of despotism, then give me some days of 
calm reflection, to become acquainted with the ground upon which 
I stand — ^let me take the kind advice of some active friends 
on the most practical course I have to adoptp— let me see if there ' 
be any preparatory steps taken in favor of that cause which I 
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have the honor in mpr^o^nf ; sod iben lel me btve k d^w Tfi^ 
tuiiilv to expound before job m; humble reqnesis la ■ pnclic%I 



*' i confidently hope, Mr. Mayer, Om ( 
of tlie Empire City will grant me the Mcond opportunity. If this 
be uiiir geaerous will, then let nw lake thU for a boon of bftppier 
days ; aiiil lel me add, with a aigb of thanfcafpTing to tba Almighty 
Guil. iliat it is your glorious country which PiDvidBDce h«a sheeted 
tu he the pillar of freedom, aa it is abwdy tin aiylnm to o\ 



hum 






" 1 am told that I will IwTe the high hooor to review your pM- 
rioiic iiillitia. Oh, God! bow my heart throba at the idea to see 
lliizi fialknt army enlisted on the aide of freedom against deapatiBm; 
tJie world would be free, and yon the eavioan of hnmani^. And 
wliy not I These gallant men take part in the mi^tydemottBti*- 
tion of ihe d»y. proving that I was right when I said that now-a- 
days even liie liayorv-.s ihiiik. nii/.cii- of N.'a W.rk. u i- iiiu!-r 
your pr»:wliim lliai I pluc" llic sacri'd t;iii-.L> u[ Lrrt'iloiii and idJi- 
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Park burst upon the view. In front was our beauti- 
ful Broadway, straight a3 an arrow, with thousands 
of variously colored flags suspended from, and wreaths 
of evergreens decorating the hotels and store-build- 
ings. In the distance stood the spire of Grace Church. 
On the right, Park Row and Chatham-st. presented a 
long avenue of fine buildings, likewise decorated in a 
magnificent style, with the stars and stripes, the Cross 
of St. George, and the Hungarian flag, entwined in 
harmony. On the left, was the massive Astor House, 
every window of which was filled with admirers of 
the great hero. While the eye was taking in these, 
it was arrested by the Park itself, with its thousands 
of human beings, its fine fountain, and the City Hall, 
ornamented with flags, and its portico festooned with 
drapery, and seen through the trees. The coup d^oeil 
thus presented, was grand and imposing. Kossuth 
calmly viewed the scene, but was in a moment star- 
tled by a shout of welcome from the Astor House. 
He looked up and saw every gentleman in the win- 
dows and on the porch of that hotel huzzaing and 
waving his hat in a phrenzy of enthusiasm, the ladies 
saluting him with equal fervor. Kossuth was taken 
by surprise. He gracefully bowed, not once, but 
tviicCj thrice, a dozen times. But the scene did not 
end here. The procession was temporarily arrested 
by the immense crowd. Again loud huzzas were ex- 
pressed for Kossuth by thirty thousand persons of all 
classes, ages, and sexes. The Hungarian exiles who 
followed immediately after Kossuth's carriage, came 
in for their share of applause ; they, too, were cheered 
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frantically. They renmied the compiimem. They 
ivavod tlieir Hungarian banner in recognition. Again 
tlic voices were raised in honor of the great Magyar, 
and again the Magyar Hag was lowered. Again were 
shouts of applause, and the Hongamn exiles, not aat- 
iiilied with loweriag their flags this time, cheered aa 
Joiicl as the rest. 

'• So dense was the mnltJtnde in Broadway, and ao 
great was the pressoie, that tbonsands upon thoasuuh 
were forced out of the procession into the fdde-streela, 
and i^arallel streams of human beings rushed np Mas- 
sau-5t., OQ one aide, and Greenwich on the other ; and, 
after reaching the Park, vast numbers pressed into 
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the great qualities of his character. A hundred cler- 
gymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church, waited 
upon him with a dignified welcome, in which refer- 
ence was made to the test of his Christian faith in Tur- 
key. Kossuth said : 

^ I take no merit for what I did. Every honest man would do 
the same — ^that is not worthy being mentioned. If man be not 
truly faithful to his God and to his religion, would he be faithful to 
his country ? I have always acknowledged, and will ever acknowl- 
edge, my unspeakable confidence in a God, as the richest source 
of consolation, and the most solemn of all my hopes for the future- 
I am so entirely convinced of the justice of my cause, that it seems 
not possible but that the blessings of the Almighty Crod must fall 
upon it 

^ Every act of Divine Providence takes a course, which appa- 
rently cannot be understood by weak men's minds. But by-and-by 
circumstances break forth, which, even in our misfortunes, make 
US realize the Christian's trust, and shows us that God blesses 
the world. All our misfortunes are only the means to come to that 
end which God in his divine providence has marked for us. And 
now I have full confidence for my country's future. I have very 
strong reasons to convince me of that. These reasons form the 
motives of my hope and trust, and nothing gives me such consola- 
tion as that there is a Grod in heaven who is a just and good God, 
and who will not allow a just cause to die, to become annihilated. 
It is out of the soul that I draw my force and strength, which en- 
ables me to go on in all duty and honor for my country's cause ; a 
duty sanctified by religion ; a duty prescribed by our religion to 
every member of Mankind — prescribed by the great injunction 
which is the foundation of brotherhood on earth — * Thou shalt love 
one another.' " 

A committee from Newburgh invited the Magyar 
to visit their romantic village, Washington's head- 
quarters during the Bevolution. 
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He made the following beaatiful response :— 

" GESTiEJtES : I relnrn my moet beanv Ihsnks (o yon wkI 
Ihn-e uho Imve com missioned yon lo do me ihls honor (whicli 
I highly i-aluc) for your j 
Jly iiiernory is ronsed lo the r 
niai'kind'a liberty have been prodnced by your revoliittaauy 
»iriiir<;!e, when yon recall to my mind tbat yon hare eaoe fhun 
liie licad-4iaarier? of yonr great Waahingtoo. If 1 am not mi*- 
Ukoii in my recollectiiw, w« are within (bur days oi the aiuiF- 
vcr^ary of his death. The 14tfa day of December U the da j oa 
wliich Wa^ihiDgton died, lliat day oogbl doI to ba a daj «f 
mciiirtjing and sorrow, becaue to die is the late of every man, 
and \\'astiiDgton waa snbjeet la the commOD fate of homanity 
as nctl as othpnt. But lo see a man die in his full ■ 

dn — I'.Lai i? a circu!:>r:ini-f di;t[ liiii-.i lli! \\',x':i i^y i;;p 
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d.-pj -f his iile— lijfre are oi 
limp ■.■.\:i ilip fUr:- you . riV^: 
llial rr-r,loiii ior nliicli Wa- 



rn^ fh:.: 1 .'lall Iwrilly Ii.ivl^ l 
of Kiiriiiio arc p^inlc^ oiK !■ 



tiiiivr of l.;..il— the wonis 
! wriiii'ii so plainly on the 
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wall that we know not the hoar when the trumpet of the resur- 
rection of the enslaved millions shall sound. And so I must be 
guided by that advice, and I cannot select my own ground or 
time. But you will take into consideration the sliortness of the 
period that may be allowed me to give practical effect to my 
mission, and to secure the advancement of those principles for 
which you have expressed almost a religious respect I will be 
compelled, therefore, to go, not where my presence is most grat- 
ifying to myself, or to others, but wherever it is best for the 
cause." 

lie was waited upon by the Industrial Congress, and 
in the course of his speech, remarked : 

"Sorrowful as that past may be to which yon allude in your 
address, and unhappy as the present condition of my country 
may appear to be, I am a Christian, who in no case despairs of 
the justice and mercy of God, who knows that however unfavor- 
able circumstances and the ways of Divine Providence for the 
welfare of humanity may seem, that still there is good even in 
every misfortune. A mighty benefit results from the struggle 
of Hungary, greater perhaps in its momentary failure than it 
would have been in case of a better fate. By victory we might 
have established the independence of our country, but the mis* 
fortunes of Hungary serve as the means of t wider union among 
nations, and of giving a broader sphere to that spirit of brotherly 
love which promises the greatest benefit to the future of human- 
ity. In our own land, for instance, there has been in some parts 
a low and prejudiced condition of the popular intellect, which to 
conserve in its low and dependent state is alwajrs the care of 
despotism ; there have been mutual antipathies which despotism 
has cherished among the citizens of the same country, which 
antipathies broke out at the very hour when I and my friends, 
battling against the Austrian Grovemment, had succeeded in re- 
placing the common expression by common liberty. By our 
failure this antipathy baa been swept away, and unity of feeling. 
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and of hosdiity to ihe common enemy, Iwt BUcceedcd it. I Utek. 

o|ijiijf til [lily from rprtoin oxpn^asioiiB ill your addresa lo men- 
liiin ihesi^fcw wiird:!, and as 1 lake your nddrp^s 114 4 dwiar*- 
lion of Nym|vi\|iy wiih the canse wiiicli I have Ibe honor to rep- 
rer-eni, 1 give yoa ibe nssurance of the gretilude of my!>^lf, my 
compnnions and of ihuse at lioinc, nlio have not only experi- 
enced ibe BQiiK' httlTcriiigs as tve, bnt now soe and fee! every m<^ 
mpiii at home tht lortures of tliese oppreasbns which now over- 
nliplm our unliiippy ronnlty, white we who arc in exile h«VB 
the liappinesH to see hiimanily in other cnuniriea in such « ron- 
dilinn which tt\[=c>, the liope that an pta haa now arrived in tbe 
hislury of nmnkinJ, when the mutaal intercsli and reUtitara of 
peoples are reivifT'ii^eJ. snd that no naiion will now alud 



" I ilcclare— and man nf no rondilion nr sinlion can be offended 
at the derl,ir:iiion— lh;u (virile we wel.enie, ;md grotcfnlly ac- 
kiiowled;,'' ~y[ii;>:it!iy and >ii[ipi.ri lirr lih' cause of Hunfrary and 
liberty from uiiaitier cnniner ii cunios ai iwj inoineni, and in 

dignity i.s labor: and bn-M~r. l.iiM«;ri;: tin-, I miiM Ix' v.\\ 
an-aro that «li,ii \\;nWm<- mon. wiio-- -r.-ate^i ir,M,-,ure i- ilie:f 
time aril their wurii. -rnp ihelr work :u\'\ ili'iole ihi'ir liiiie to 
expri'-i Minpatiiy lor liie piKjr pmIc. ii is tiecause lliey connect 
him willi the caii.-^e of uriivi.'r>al iilnriy. Thercfori', 1 mu^t, 
throii|:li iny wIuiIp lime, appreeiaii' ihi.- meeting as a very dear 
treasure of mv «ati.;.Tin^' life. Fiiialiv. let me hope ihilt vou 
will u-e your inllii-iH-. ami your eon^LllltiunHI privi!e5:L- in sncil 
a. manner as miiiht lead ti. Mime clii'i-tmil h.'^iefn lor ihe cau*e 
Id bcbalf of ivhicli yon liaic here exproweJ your inlere-T and r>ym- 
paihy." 

On the fVOtiinL' of D.v. II, ihi- Corpor;itioii of 
Kow Yuik gave (.luviriior Ivo.-^jtuli tbc Mmiioipiil 
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Dinner, in the spacious hall of the Irving House. 
The literati and various professions were represented, 
the decorations were appropriate, and the whole 
scene honorable to the renowned Magyar, the cause 
he represents, and to the American people. Upon 
this occasion he made a most thrilling and elaborate 
speech, vindicating his appeals to the free hearts of 
this Kepublic, answering thoroughly the ungenerous 
assaults of papers and politicians upon his character 
and motives, and giving another illustration of his 
versatile and extraordinary talents.* His profound 
knowledge of our institutions and glorious constitu-- 
tion, amazed his delighted auditory, and added new 
radiance to a star of solitary splendor. 

On the evening of the 15th, he met his brethren of 
the editorial profession, at a magnificent banquet. He 
who had been a hunted captive for his love to an un- 
shackled press, stood in modest majesty, and with a 
full heart, before the assembled journalists of New 
York ; the humble editor of the Pesth Gazette, was 
the master spirit of minds whose influence is felt 
around the globe, and shapes a nation's destiny. His 
speech was greatly applauded, increasing the admi- 
ration of his exhaustless powers and fascinating elo- 
quence.f The next evening he addressed the military 
companies in Castle Garden. The spacious amphi- 
theatre was filled with soldiers in varied uniform, 
presenting with their contrasted equipage and trap- 
pings, a splendid scene. Kossuth appeared in rich, 

* See Appendix. t ^D>><^ 
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yet simple intlfono, -vitfa a bamished smai, vb 
Ec-abbard fli-Ued by his side. Kcrer bo/ore had ii»£ 
metropolis luaJe a naQoiud display bo dazzlingly* 
beautiful. AVe quote the paessges in Kosuth's speech* 
that were ]^>eculiM' to the ootsston, &Qd cffecuvo io de^ 
livery : 



" I am now ralhcr a soldier 
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soldiers, a gli.nf^u^ iit!e, Io 
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indi'Iiciidfiu-'", AiiJ bcl"re Gi"l. I ki;..'v.- tiicrc is no Hun:::iti^ i 
Wlio «^,ii!.l 11.11 fullmi- !;:■. Gnvemor- S.> ■: liiii-; Ik.-, :.:■..! --^ ;: 
will W, TL'Tf U ai,.,ti»-r tiue s:.iv.-h wii.ch 1 roi.innUr. k ;^ 
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To be anre, General, it is no flattering compliment — it is an ac- 
knowledgment of a fact ; and I say that in no European army 
your division would have been regarded as not of the regular 
soldiers. There are two other things which have struck me on 
this occasion. The first is the firm character and resolute atti- 
tude of the gentlemen you command, and who are organized to 
maintain social order. Secondly, the readiness of the people to 
comply with it This I take, gentlemen, as a proof of the 
validity of free institutions. While in other countries, not so 
happy as yours, not provided with such institutions ad yours, 
obedience to every public authority is only enforced by fear^ 
here obedience is a principle. The people feel honored in com- 
plying with their public duty, the source of which is the people 
themselves. Republicanism — your Republic — proves to the world 
that social order is most firmly founded on liberty, and it ia 
a free people that are the surest guarantee of social order in a 
State. There are among the gentlemen whom I have the honor 
to address, a regiment which had, I am told, not long ago, to 
fulfil the difficult duty of restoring public order on a certain oc- 
casion ; and it was that very regiment, during the marching sa- 
lute which I received, that was most cheered by the people. 
Now this fact is as glorious to the regiment as it is honorable to 
the people. To-day, if I am not wrong, is the anniversary of 
the groat fire in New York, which happened in 1835, on the 16th 
of December. Since that time, New York has risen more splen- 
did than it was before, and has spread on a large scale. Now, 
this gigantic development of thU great city is only possible 
on the basis of social order. In the maintenance of order, pub- 
lic authorities must have their merit The support of the peo- 
ple has its own, but it is also no little glory to the military that 
social order exists. General (addressing General Sandford), I 
thank yon for the explanation of tlie organization and discipline 
of this gallant division. Europe has many things to learn from 
America. It has to learn the value of free institutions. It has 
to learn the expansive power of freedom — it has to learn the 
practical vala« of self-govemmpnt, as opposed to centralization. 

12 
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But one of ibe m03l importanl Ipssona you gire to E«rope, is fi^ 
I'te organizaunn uf iho mililia o( ths Ualled Stales. Yoa ban 
l!:« beat orgmiiied ftrmy in tho world, uDd yet you have icaicelj 
B Etanding army al all. That is a necessary thing for BniDptt 
to Icani from America — duLt great BiaoJing armies must ce«M; 
But they can only cease wben the ailions are free, bccaaw great 
Rlanding anoiet are not nrktionat institutidos — lliej are ibe ii>- 
Rt (iimeuis of despotism, and tlie amtuiion of lyrants. The veij 
exUteocc of Ijranny imposes on Enrope great sttndlDg- armja*. 
When iho nations once become free, they will not want theo^ 
b'cauee they will not war with each other. Freedom will b» 
Cu.-ne a friendly link among nationa. But as &ir as ihej wiQ 
want them, jonr example shoui-s tbLil the poputsr inatitntioa of 
111- tnillua, like yonra, h the roost powerful and the duM m^Of 
I.I 3ns of national defence. Thirty-sevea years ago, a great batlte 
WAS fought at New Orleans ; that sliowod what a defence jo« 
cnuntry has in its militia. Nay, more, yoar binary proves (Inl 
I'liri iQSiilulion alTords tlie most powerful means of oSenmve wai^ 
■tioulJ war become indispensable. 1 am awnre, gentlemel^ 
tltni ynnr war wiih Mexico was chiefly cairicd en by volnfr 
I«r>>ra. In Htmgary, my biave companions here have some claim H 
reiK'YD for bravery, but il is tny duly to confer that thoM 
vl '■ fought in l^al war have a high claim to brilliaot branfy, 
Orisn ihey bad to fighl one against four. A handful of inai 
a; «uch a distance, in a foreign land, having a gallant ibe to 
co'ii -nd with (because it was among a warlike poptilatiiHi), and aft 
»iitorious! That war, gentlemen, and tboee victories aw a !»■ 
Riarkable page in the military history of mankind. 1 know, ge» 
tlciiicn, what a distinguished part the volonleers of Now YaA 
(vok in tiiat war. I know that seven regiments were oBtni, 
bill only two accepted. ! know what a glorious put they hook 
al V<r4 Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, and Molina del fief, i 
kiiuv how they were diaiinguisbed al Cherebosco, at Chapulto- 
f- srd how they jnrtook of the immense glory of eoienng-'* 
gf ;.it ^.tndfal of men — the metropolis of Sfejcica And wkp 
wvK ihmte i-oloDteera ! Who were those from New v—*- -py. 
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and of other regiments ? Tbey were of your militia, the sonrca 
of that military spirit which is the glory of your country, and 
its safety when needed in time of war or social disorder. I learned 
all this from the United States, and it was my firm intention 
to carry out this militia organization in Hungary. My idea 
was, and still is, to do so, and I will endeavor, with the help 
of God, to carry it out My idea is, there are duties towards one's 
native land, common to every citizen, and public instruction 
and education must have such a direction as to enable every citi- 
zen to perform his duties to his native land. One of these duties 
is to defend it in time of danger, to take np arms for its free- 
dom and independence and security. My idea is to lay such 
a foundation for public instruction in the schools, that every boy 
in Hungary shall be educated in military skill, so as to prepare 
him for the duty of defending his native land. It is not my in- 
tention to have separate schools for teaching military science; 
not at all. My opinion is that every boy must be taught to know 
as much as is necessary for the defence of his native land, and 
those who feel inclined to adopt the profession of arms, might 
be established in higher public schools and universities, so as to 
complete their education, as is the case in the professions of 
the bar, and physiC) and the pulpit But I would have no dis- 
tinction among the citizens. To defend our country is a com- 
mon duty, and every one must know how to perform it. Taking 
the basis of your organization as an example for Hungary, Hun- 
gary would have at least one million of men ready to defend 
it against the oppression of any power whatever. ' That the mi- 
litia of Hungary, thus developed, would be the most solid guar- 
dian of my country's freedom and independence, we have shown 
in our past struggles. The glorious deeds which the unnamed 
demi-gods of the people achieved, proves what with previous prep- 
arations, they could do in defence of their native land. Often 
they have gone into battle without knowing how to fire or cock 
a musket; but they took batteries by their bayonets, and they 
achieved glorious deeds like tlibse that are classed among the 
of imaortality. Wa have not tither wisk or i iifl ioa t imi 
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to t* kBM a^ cSdaM wffwWw of iIm fMdna fo whU 
ifarfaa^ T lw i tto j y— fcr at T^thy r» b»Tg luniw i i ii t 
fa AMk I |Mwt JM, furif ea, dM tkj viU ikm tfam- 
HhM wiky ef iL I wOl petal OM lodieaithr bom dufOMr 
fbrw. ud I bow iWy will aapih il«waeltM bonnably ud 
tn««<]r. A* to ay If, I bw«« hete • swoid «a nj tiia pnn n 
•• by ■■ A«mina liiiw Tfan (dnwing dw swod). Wag 
■ gift fton m d^aen «f Ike Unltod StotM, 1 take it u a lokra 
fl( tmaMaug t mta i lo p> oa in ibt way by wUcK wiih the blea- 
b^ «f AlHigfci^ God, I lUI be dwUed yel to aee again my faiW- 
knl laJf w dw* and &«e. I awear ben bdnre joo {niaiag the 
nnmi to baareo), ihu thia Anarican sw«ri in my baad, dbaB 
be always Uthlol in the eanw of fieedotn— ibat it afaall be e<vr 
fonattm in the bailla, and ifat it^aU nem be poilatod by ^rioon 
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The excitement which followed this oath, uttered 
with startling solemnity, was surpassingly sublime. 
The 5,000 military rose simultaneously, waving their 
plumed hats, while the ornaments of gold and silver 
reflected the blaze of myriad lamps, and the volumes 
of repeated cheers, like surges breaking upon trem- 
bling cliffe, shook the old castle to its base. 

nis next public address was given in the Plymouth 
Church, at Brooklvn. Tickets of admission in aid of 
Ilungary were issued, and the ample edifice was full. 
He commenced his vindication of religious liberty, 
with a serious dignity befitting the sanctuary of the 
Most High, associated with the memory of those im- 
mortal founders of our Eepublic, the first to secure 
perfect liberty of Divine worship to the people. The 
portion of his address bearing upon freedom of con- 
science, he introduced with an unaffected acknowledg- 
ment of his dependence on the " Father of Lights,'' 
apparent in all his public acts : — 

**A few minutes after I took my seat I was entirely unpre- 
pared to address yon in such a manner as would content yon. 
t was told that I might rely on inspiration ; but inspiration comes 
only from above. It is not in the power of man to be inspired- 
man has no power but to be honest — everything else is the 
gift of Heaven. I, therefore, do not know whether inspiration 
will do at this moment or not ; you will excuse me, therefore, for 
what I shall say. When I look around me, two conmderations 
force themselves on my mind. The first is, that I am in the 
house of God ; and secondly, that in this holy place, I meet an 
assemblage of the friends of freedom, who have come to assist 
the effuse of liberty in my fatherland. Therefore, two consider- 
ations force themselves on my miod— «ae iftViifiotm and the other 
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fMBCoJ — cooimenua. A* In the KfiiMa, I mm Uf KMS 
that whim t wu K cspliT« ia br-off Aaa, vhrn I eaM mt fa«N 
b*d the pnmd dK%ni tint die bnit of fa 
■KsnmtkiA io ta; befaal^ Tcm, n^wed t 
of ihM ntn wbom jroa hwe ehnwi is lokr c«m of jvmt nfipMi 
{■leieMa, yoa nised yoor pmjwr Io God Ebr ae ; mad now, }va 
•how thai joa nnetnber the HCied wotdi of oar SarioDT, who 
nid : ' Pnj, ami be also wudiriil-' Yoa aw vmschfiil wt^mO- 
iag the miereMa of bumaniif. In ror i^inion, it b i^^ioa i la 
nra Io do BO. beesMe I taoMet the Chriatka r^gioa Ike traa 
■onrev or Ibe Hberty of muhind in tha wwU. 'n» gical prfb- 
ctple wUch onr Saiionr taafbt, wa* that of eqaalitf holhn God. 
He sdd hta kingdam was aot of thu w««U. He said il was Ml 
onl; the kingdom of salnukm. but, bf pri]anaiKiD|> his priae^ 
pie*, he invited men Io provfde fer theniaelns an eanhlr inlet- 
est — to be free, and lo enjoy tiie boonties of natnro, as ibe? ua 
cslJed, and to share the great, destiny of mankind — bitsa ia hM^ 
eo. I ain fully convinced oC tbo mih that the first ih'aljiij of 
our ipeciea i* to bring ibont near teforma in ChiiatiaMir, bh ia 
r^pect to doctrineH, bat in respect to (he great priaciplea of 
Otriitianitj, which teach as lo lore oar neighbtMi as we kna 
onrtolves, and out of private life, lo prevent tlie iDlerr?mic« by 
one nation witli another. Thai wonld be a new development of 
Cbnstianitj, giiing not oalj the hope of bllsK to nan in beared, 
bni giving him liberty here on eanb. The cause of Hungary is 
Blrongly connected with the principles of leligioos liberty in Iba 



" It WHS resened for oar rcrolation of 1848, lo show a gitu 
dev^lnpmeot -of tlie glorious circanuiiaDce* of freedom ; that iba 
princiiile of liberty was common lo ail, witbont mpect to >«ii>> 
gioii or education. Ibroughoal the whole countrr ; ao tnach la 
Uiat when tnj naiion reposed on my bomble shoulJers, tbc heavy 
duty to govern ibe land, lo show what immense lailh I had in. 
Ibai principla of firidimi, I tkominUod the fint L 
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Uter of Hungary — a Catholic Bishop— to be Minister of Pi.blis 
Instruction — I, myself, who am a Protestant by profession and 
by conviction ; and I must say I felt justified in the choice, I c- 
cause the man I selected fully justified the confidence which ' - 
posed in hiin. lie sliowed, and I, by ray choice, sliowcd, tiiat 
when the institutions of a country are founded on liberty- 
equality of rights for all — that principles know only citizjii.-i ia 
their capacity as such, wiihout regard to their religious profes- 
sions — the principles of liberty by which even Catholic Bi-':^•]:^ 
arc bound to tlicir country, and become patriots. It is only i" -j- 
sibic, under free institutions, tliat a man who is a minister of the 
Word of God according to certain forms, when caUed U|(»n to 
perlbrm civil duties, is a religious man no longer, but only a rit- 
izon. That is possible under republican institutions alonr?. Vi i 
will find no instance in history where a Catholic monarch vv.. id 
have employed a Protestant priest to take care of the public in- 
struction of a whole country, and you would never find a l^rot- 
estant king to employ a Catholic bishop to take care of public 
instruction. But in a country where government is founded on 
Lberty, there it is possible; and in this case the choice I m:ido 
w^as not a bad one. I never saw the vitality of liberty bettc* il- 
lustrated than in reposing in a Catholic bishop tlio high inter- 
ests of public instruction, where an entire equality of rights an ! 
full religious liberty were established as the common right of all. 
And I must say, could the Court of Rome be able to estimate the 
value of the principle wliich induced me to act as ] did in Hi h- 
pary, it might become the regenerator of Italy, and my fri nd ' 
Mazzini would not be necessary. But tlic Court of Romp can- 
not perceive the principle, and Mazzini becomes necessary. u;id 
the temporal power of the Pope is about to fall down fi..nv r. 
That is my conviction. The temporal power of the Voy.-^ ni'l 
probably fall down in the next revolution, which is alrcujly Teic 
in the air, and which is pointed out by the finger of God. I -ay 
this prophetically. I have read it in the book of Providence, m-l 
in the public spirit of humanity. But I must tell you why it 
was necessary in Hungary to have a minister of public instruc- 
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tioQ. Hera yon have no such nec^ulty. Ii was neosHary, bfr- 
CBDae m; coiinliy's principle was ihal evory chnrch had fall 
righl and fall libcrlj' lo provide fnr public inalruclion ; and to 
tJLbe cfire of Ihls great inti?real of manhind, that eveiy man baa 
right to be employed in iJie glorious field of public ioBtrociioo, 
but thai Ibe country at large has the duly not lo relinquisli the 
great interests of mankind lo cliance — that ii is (he duty of the 
country to provide establish me nU where every citizen can par- 
take of the beoefit of public insinicilon, when, perhaps, no 
church and no single man can provide ir. Oar principlei there- 
fore, was, that the country should provido for it ; but at tho 
tiitne lime that every church and every society bad a right also 
to do it. We wanted liberty of education, hut not lo make it 
depeiulont on tlio cburcli or on individuals. Therefore, we fonnd 
it onr duty In prm-ide for it as a government matter. Another 
thbg n-as, that praclical men must lake tilings ptactieally. — 
There were several men belonging to the Greek church wbo con- 
aidered it as an oppression of the Hungarian govemment, that it 
gave no material aid for llieir necessities ; tbey would have eoo- 
aidered it an oppression, and therefore we declared by law that 
Hungary ofiered equal support to all citizens In respect to their 
religious inlercsls end public duties. My principle it was not ; 
but I was forced tn accept circumstanccK as ihcy were. At the 
time I was Governor of Hungary I did not cease lo be a meiubex 
of tho churcli, and I alwnys advocaleil the voluntary principlfr^ 
that is, not to accept any aid from llie public authorittes, and 
therefore to preserve lo every man the right to dispose of his own 
aBairs. My principle, and the principie which I consider to be that 
cf the majority of my nation — which, by the blessing of God, and 
tlie generous aid of free nations, we will yet carry out — waa, and is, 
thai the church Khali not meddle with politics, and politics shoU not 
meddle with religion." 



Tho orator's opinion of the extreme views 
"Peace Society," the purity of whose aims 
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question, cannot fail to impress the most sefisitiTe foe 

to the shedding of human blood : 

** But I am told there are men of peace wtio say, after all it m 
yery true — very fine, if you please, but they will have peace at 
any prico. Now, J say, there are many things in the world 
which depend upon true dofinitions — and it is not true that they 
are men of peace who speak so — ^tliey are n^n who would con- 
serve, at any price, the present condiaon of things. Is that prea- 
ent condition peace ? Is the scaffold peace ? — the scaficild, on 
which, in Lombardy, the blood of 3,742 patriots was availed dih 
ring three short year8. Is that peace ? Are the prisons of Aus- 
tria filled wiih patriots, peace? Or is tlio blind murmur of di»- 
coiitent from all the nations, peace ? I believe the Lord has not 
created the world to be in such a peaceful condition. I belfeie 
he has not created it to be the prison to humanity, or to be the 
dominion of the Austrian jailer. No; the present condition of 
the world is not peace. It is a condition of oppresaion oo the 
European continent, and because there is tliis conditioA of op- 
pression there cannot be peace ; for so long as men and n^ 
tions are oppressed, and so long as men and nations are dis- 
contented, there cannot be peace— there can be tnmqnil- 
lity ; but it will be the dangerous tranquillity of the Toleano^ 
boiling up constantly, and at the slightest opportunity braaUng 
out again, and again, and sweeping away all the artificial propa 
of tranquillity. Freedom is the condition of peace, and, there- 
fore, I will not say that those who profess to be men of peaee^ 
and will not help the oppressed to obtain their liberty, are really 
so. Let them tell truly that they are not men of peace, bat 
only desire to conserve the oppression of nations. With me and 
with my principles is peace, becanse I was always a faithfal 
servant of the principles of liberty, and only on the principles of 
liberty, can nations be contented, and only wiili the contentment 
of nations, can there be peace on the earth. With me and with 
my principles there is peace — lasting peace— consistent peace ; with 
the tyranU of tho world there is oppresaion, stmggiea, md war.** 

12* 
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Ths next evening lie attended a grand banquet pre- 
pared by the Bar of New Vork. With llie unfailing 
freshness which distinguiijlies his sjjceehes, he discussed 
the migfatj meaning of our Conatilution, and exhibited 
a profound kiiowk'tige of our history and inatilutioDB, 
which surprised statesmen and deUghted his auditory 
—and will so allcct every American reader.* 

The Mayor's farewell to the city of New York, 
was spoken before the ladies, a&sembled in Tripler 
Hall, to behold and hear the exile, they would wel- 
come with woman's generous sympatliy and cheerful 
offerings. The oration was exceedingly chaste in 
style and rich in thought ; the most poetic and touch- 
ing appeal he has made to American hearU.| 

In Philadelphia he was received with pageantry in 
some respects not inferior to his first reception. Soon 
after his arrival he was waited upon by Col. Page and 
his company of State Fenciblcs, who presented the 
Magyar with a magnificent Maltese cross of gold, in 
which was set a miniature of Washington bordered 
with pearls, and appended was a beautiful locket en- 
ahrining some of the hair that had streamed in the 
smoke of freedom's battle. Upon accepting the price- 
less gift, KossL'TU said : 

"It is with deep emotion that I ihank you for the nuDifeata- 
lion of yojr active, opcraiive sympdil.y in ilie aubsiantial aid 
you ara pleased lo Iwsiow fur the l)ciLo(it of Iho causa of my 
down-lrodden land, and (he cause of so many naliona conoecied 
with it — but, sir, it is more than thanks, it is mora than grali- 
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tnde, it is a aort of religious piety, whicii I feel when I press to 
my heart this your precious gift — the likeness and the loc^ of 
hair of your great Wa&hington — that glorious star on mauk ■...;'« 
moral sky. Overpowered as I am with sentiments, aju! r^a»j- 
what worn down with a fever as I am, I scarcely can be aMa 
Letter to show the value I attach to this precious gift than when 
I promise you, Sir, and you, gentlemen, that in the approve :.ii)«j 
new struggle in Europe for freedom and independence, I will 
attach it to the very standard which will necessarily be carri'd 
at my immediate side when I in person lead on the bravest of 
the brave of Hungary to decide the victory of freedom against 
despotism. So may God bless me, as I give you the assurance 
that as long as one man is left to stand by that standard, — a.^ 
long as one drop of blood is in this heart, tliat standard which 
you have hallowed by the likeness and by the lock of hair of tLo 
venerable head of your Washington, will be proudly and loftily 
floating, a terror to despots, a hope to oppressed humanity, and 
an everlasting source of resolution and heroism to all who love 
liberty and are ready to fight for it. And short as the life may 
be which I have to live, I confidently hope I shall see the day 
I will plant this standard, so adorned and hallowed by you, on 
the very shrine of Hungary's achieved freedom and indepen* 
dence. I thank you once more ; let me hope^ — and let me say 
that this hope is not a vain one, because it is supported by your 
gallant hands and by the sympathy of the people of the United 
States, — that the American people will wisely consider that the 
time draws near when it must decide what course it is resolved 
to take in respect to this great event — the first blow of which 
has already once been struck, although by an impious hand, yet 
nevertheless struck to become, by the providential aid of God, 
even by its very crime, subservient to virtue and liberty.. Let 
me therefore hope that the time is not far distant when I shall 
have to write you, that this likeness and this venerable lock of 
hair from the head of your great leader, has not only led on the 
heroes of Hungary in the renewed struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence, but it has also inspired them with the spirit of its 
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(MiH, vt im abtiKteT, of iu •DCC««a a* ui umy. (^ Uunf I 
MMBT to joa, gentlemeii — ii niU evet insfure this besn." 

He afterward addressed the nurses in hia usoally 
elofiuent strain, dwelling with intense interest upon 
the recent treachery of Louia If apoleon : 

" It traa «iBDgi?, iodeed, lo «ae this delDaion of a put ftoi;, 
■lika vain and iojuiioiia to llbeny, lead a great nation kstimf. 
Bj)t very aooD a ctraoge funcinatioo passed, and Ibe French u> 
tim HW that ibe Prcaideot wlu awore (o maiutam tho rspoUic 
was on]; a pretender. While be was ctieeml bj anno, wilh a 
about of hnimb for Ihe Emperor, he vas lold bj tlie iKliaa tbmi 
Ae worst of ibbg^ n-ouUI bo an empire without glor; ; and be- 
c&nae there once cxUted a maa whom his admiren called Napo- 
leon ibe Great, there was no occasion for having Napoleon ihe 
little. A bad angurj for liis impenul dream ; so that lliere re- 
mained scarcely an; cliauce for iiim but to keep yet a while ibo 
power of a President, and Id raiso binuelf by il to Iha Mcrilegioaa 
•eat of an osurpcr. Vou kuow how he exhaoated e*eiy poati- 
Ue plan to secure liia roelecticn. Bui eveiy ilevice kroke to 
pieces on ihe tock of t!ie conaiiiution, wbicb eaplieidj Mmlm 
the re-election of ihe actual Pneaidcnt. S», imlMd, evetf OMB 
might have foreseen ihai, having failed in liicae altempta. In 
woold rcsoit to inolcnce lo shatter down that consrilulton arhiob 
excluded him from power, and bj tliia exclusion, froui th* 
treacherous reaJization of his ambitious dreamy iviUi a lioienl 
atroke, easily lo ho foreseen and lo be foretold. Bui it n-ai 
equally easy lo foresee and (ctrMeil itisi ha would, withonl any 
delay, baaten to strike this injurloni blow. Ttie ntotnoul of hi* 
goin^ oui of office and of power wns fixed by ihe CMisuiniiott. 
He «aw that the friends of Ihe ropublioan con^iitalion ai well as 
bia dynastic rivals, wore day by day prcpariog, and step by step 
marslmlUng tbeir forces: but he knew that ihe republican puij 
not having yet come lo a dcci^^oo about its comrnoti nomitMe for 
the Presidency, was not entirely ready lo oppose bis Uow an^ 
dnily. £vei]r nwauui of delay might ctMnpronlv hi* • 




•0 tbem WM no aHanntive but ehfaer to Intten tUi Japiotti blow, 
or to become an honest man, faithful to his watd and oatb. 

"Who would have doubled what conne an ambitioaa Crown 
Pretender would take, placed in the altematiTe? And theie ia 
yet an essential circumstance not to be overiooked. The Empe- 
ror of Russia, and all his openly avowed or secret, hut equally 
obedient satellites, hates the word *RepuUic,' everywhere, but 
chiefly a Republic in that France which, as such, once already, 
made tremble all the Kings and Emperors of the earth. Tbs 
Emperor of Russia and his satellites were well aware that a new 
and peaceful Presidential election would consolidate RepuUkan- 
ism in France, and make it dangerous to their absolutism. They 
wished to overthrow it, and there was but one alternative for 
that purpose ; either war or a coup tTiiai by their tool. Napoleon. 
A war would have been dangerous, because, against fordgn in- 
vasion the French nation knows well how to unite ; and the Freneh 
Republic, atCacked by continental despotism, would inevitably 
arouse all nations of that continent to side with France. They 
well remember those portentous words of Merlin de ThionviUe : 
* If they send us war, we will send them back liberty !' There 
was therefore no mistake about the (act that the Ciar and hia sat- 
ellites would resort to some more easy, and to them mora agvee* 
able alternative, to make the hated French bleed by its own hands 
—a fratricidal combat— and so murder the RepuUks by the veiy 
man who was appointed ks chief guardian. This was an eesisr 
part to play for the despots than a war; and a little dipkxnaey was 
all the part they had to f^y. You aee, therefore, gentleinen, then 
was no divinatory power wanted to foretell the Napoleon stroke, 
as orally I have very often done, auKe my arrival on your happy 
shores. 

''But why have I chosen this topic for this occasion, which 
your kindness has ofibred net Why have I dwelt so largely 
upon it? The motive, gentlemen, is, firstly, to show that there 
is notliing in the news from France of such a nature as to arrest 
that attention which public opinkn of the pec^e of the United 
Stales has been ploaaed to bestow to the questkm: what course 
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■ WA f*Mnwi. BBf bethuifituthewilloftkt 
popta of lfa> DaHd Sttoes Id gtre inch an Bnamr to Ite e>- 
pvaaoaa aad hopes of tte wotfal, you will «« a maBRrial Mat 
JB ihe e;« ot hanMtiitj, aad Us bean beat un; with a noonfol 
Mgh; tort tbe anawn miiBt be accepted ef comaa; yiiB oa 
mfghty and powerfal enough noC to can aboM tbe kwa «f sa- 
tkma. tbe expreaaoa or mj dowD-troddni land, and atoml ii» 
brewell of Ireedom on the Enropmi contiiiEiiI. f will aot ff^ 
of Tn.ace, nor of [he niavoidsble co[ise<]DeDcea of a ioat Offnrtt- 
nicy 10 sara liitenj od earth, by oSeriag tut play to our atni|flt 
agatDM ileapotiaiii. Xo — I vrill not even object lo anything to tboH 
who believe thai should even liberty and nature's law, ntmi ifae la* 
of nature's God be beaten down an the earth, that can bring ao 
barm home to you, bccaose you fneel yoo are eqaal lo defend yoB»- 
■elf when it vill become yoar own domestic loIerMI to mainfila 
Uie laws of nature and of naiure'ii Cod, in your own paitiMlar 

" Well, let it be »o, if so you please. I have in ilie name of c»^ 
pressed r.alioiis, and of domi-tr«lil«n liberty. uig<ed tbe peopte of iba 
UntMd Btaiea, not lo fi^i oar btlles. h« M wjiawla itBihW » 
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mtloiM mgainst ibrei^ intarference, that down-tiodden liberty my 
have a fair play to fight its own battles with its own force. Yoa 
answer, * No.' I reminded the public opinioD of your people that 
your own statesmen say you as a nation iiave precisely the same 
interest in international law as a private individual has in the laws 
of his country. 

** Well, you may answer no ; you may answer, * Let every one 
care for himself and God for all f* we are not the keepers of our 
brethren in humanity. I took the liberty to remind you that in the 
hour of 3rour need you asked, accepted and received more from Eu* 
rope to help you than what I humUy ask for Europe from yon. 
You have asked and received military ijwpe and fleets to fight your 
battles in company with you, and received a negotiated peace by the 
intervention of France. Well may you advance upon the baaia of 
your independence that you have asked and accepted help, because 
what you wanted was but in reason. Yon should help others who 
are in want 

** You may answer thus, if you please : I have sakl that by de* 
dining to be willing now to allow (speaking in the veryterma 
of your Presklent,) *tiiat the strong arm of a foreign power 
should repress the spirit of freedom, in any country,' by declining 
to be willing now to allow that the laws of nations in which 
you have the same interest as a private individual in the laws of 
his own country, should be violated by the armed interfereooe 
of foreign powers with the sovereign right of every man to dia» 
pose of his own domestic concerns. I have saki that by declin- 
ing this, and inviting England to unite with yon in this policy, 
as it has united with you, when in the South American question 
you thought it your interest to adopt such a policy, and to unite 
with Elngland for it ; I have aaki that all this will bring yoa in 
no complication, in no war ; because you are powerful, and the 
word of the powerful will be respected. Well, you may answer 
me, that you don't believe me, that you are not • conscious of 
your power, that you fear Russia, that you know that Russia 
does not fear you and will not respect your word; that you 
would rather be oo friendly teims with the Car, than njoioe In 
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liie libenlitjr and iridependonc 
Fiance. 

All lliis you may answer if you please. Dreadful as It is, I will 
wi|>e rlTtbe tear of oorrow from mj eye, and aay in my brotbren, let 
ns pmy. and go lo the Lord's liiat supper, sod tlion In baitie aiiil to 
deaUi, there is iki help for U9 but in the trusl to God and our own 
good aworda. I will leave you with the old Roman moribundi scUu- 
laal — the dyinj; bid you fsrewell ! and in bidding you this larewcll, 
f nill bless you with the warmest wishes of my heart, and pray lo 
God thai the Sun of Freedotn may never decline from ihe lioriiou 
of your happy land. 

[Here Kossuth n-as aSi-cted lo tears, and the audicnc« were 
deeply moved. The whole asseinblugo rose to llieir fetil, and jctned 
in ht-ariy cheers. The scene was a most exciting one,] 

" I will not argue more about tlte jiolicy of not meddlinj; with Eu- 
ropean concertts ; but, one tiling, ^ntlemen, yon must permit me to 
remark, and thai is, that if the people of the United tjlalea intend 
to give such an nnfortonate answer lo my humble raqueal, as I 
was about, by suppoMtion to say, ihon you may well adjonra iba 
tipcisiiiu, because ynii have already aniiwered by not making any 
decisim al all -, but if, happily, ths people of the United Statea are 
willing to decide otherwise, then lei me enlreal you lo do it, becauaa 
aooo it nMiy be too late. The stru^le has commenced in Europe, 
the revolution has broken out ; every day of delay is a deduon too 
late. 

" One thinj; permit me lo say : Wlien a man is swimming artd 
aboiil lo reach the shore of salvulion, and a robber reedy to throw 
him inio (he watery grave, and you say, ' Lnok ! look! the poor 
mnn will indeed be drowned I wo sympathize with him, and we «rill 
lo-mo(Tow — after lo-murrow— in a monlli — i-onsideT, sbnuld wb al- 
low or not allow him to be thrown into Uic waves : we will wtjoum 
the question.' Yuur very adjournment is a decision, and to be ann 
a vtrv negative one. Hungary— nay. ihe European coolinent, is in 
that very condilion. 

*> 1 am on my way lo Washington. If the Congitan adjoonu 
its decisiim in respect lo your policy pointed out I< 
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tion by Uie President of the United States— if your Nationtl Qor- 
eminent delays to answer my humble request, I will understand 
it ; it is a negative. So much is done. History has seconded my 
humble requests, and history is recording the answer of the people, 
Congress and Government of the United States. No answer at all 
will be also recorded. It is an answer too clear to be miaunder- 
stood. 

" My task here is nearly done. It was a duty imposed upon me 
by Providence, by the confidence of nations ; by the voice of the 
people from Sweden down to Italy, and from Hungary across to 
Portugal, by the expectations caused on my liberation by your gra- 
cious aid. The confidence may fail — the voice of Europe die like 
the sound of the wanderer's step in the desert, and the expectation 
turn out to have been in vain. I am in the hands of God, and no 
roan is too humble to become an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence, if it be God's will. So I have done what it was my duty to 
da So much at least nobody can lay to my charge, that I have nol 
dealt fairly and openly, or left any doubt as to what I wish, leqnea^ 
and humbly ask. 

" I am in Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, the city found- 
ed by William Penn, whose likeness I saw this day in a history of 
your city, with this motto under it, ** St vu pacem para helium^* 
prepare for war if thou wilt have peaca A weighty memento in- 
deed, joined to the name of William Penn ; and I am in that city 
which is the cradle of your independence ; where, in the hour of 
your need, tlie appeal was proclaimed to the laws of nature and of 
nature's God, and the appeal for help from Europe, which vraa 
granted to you. I stood in the Independence Hall, whence the 
spirit of freedom is whispering eternal words of history to the secret 
recesses of your hearts. Man may well be dlent when from snch a 
place history so speaks. So my task is done : with me the pain, 
with you the decision, and, let me add with the poet, " the moral of 
the strain." 

In aoeordance with a resolution of CongreflB invit- 
ing him there, he prooeeded with the same nnsonght 
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triiunplial progresa vhiak had attended him mnce he 
reached our shores, to Baltimore; and agaia spoke in 
behalf of hia hatire land. The 30th he arrived at 
the Capital, and vas welcomed to the Legislative 
Halls of the Nation, under whose flag he left the 
domain of the Sultan, to send again his clarioa voice 
of freedom around the globe I 

After a shamefully protracted debate upon the pro- 
priety of admitting beneath the dome of liberty the 
Washington of Europe, whose foot was already on 
the threshold, he waa formally greeted as the nation's 
guest The collieion of opinions and the tumultuous 
discussion of such a question, are humiliating exhi- 
bition[4 to the exile and his comrades, of the degen- 
eracy of our legislative representation. It shows the 
people how selfishness and wrong-doing for fame and 
wealth, influence deliberationa within the walls hal- 
lowed by the departed patriots of 76. 

On the last day of the past year, Webster introduced 
Kossuth and suite to President Fillmore, at the Execu- 
tive Mansion. The interview was short, and the fol- 
lowing addresses, the only matters of interest that 
transpired on the occasion. Kossuth said, 

"Enlightened by the spirit of yonrconntry'a institutions, when wo 
Bncceeded to consolidate our natuml aod historical State's right of 
self-governmenl by placing it on the broad foundation of democratie 
libiTiy : 

"lusjiircd by your history when we had to fight for iodepeudence 
■gainst annihilntion by centralized absolutism; 

" Consoled by your people's sympathy when a Tictim of Rouian 
ioterierance villi the lava of Nalare and of Nature's God : 
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** Protected in exile by the Government of th? United Stttes sxip- 
porting the Sultan of Turkey in his noble resolution ic uud rgo xh* 
very danger of war rather than leave unprotected the rijbu of iioman- 
ity against Russo-Aastrian despotism : 

^' Restored by the United S;ate3 to life because restored *o frecdoiBy 
and by freedom to activity in behalf of thoeie duties which, by loj 
nation's unanimoas confidence and soFereign will, devolved npoo 
me : 

** Raised in the eyes of many oppressed natioiui to the staodin^ 
of a harbinger of hope, because the star-spangled baooer was seen 
cast in protection around me, announcing to the world that there is 
a nation alike powerful as free, ready to protect the laws of natioos, 
even in distant parts of the earth and in the persoo of a poor 
exile : 

" Cheered by yonr people's sympathy so as freemen cheer not a 
man whatever, but a principle, 

**I now bow before yon. Sir, in the proud position of your 
great nation's guest, generously welcomed by resoloiioo of the 
Congress of the United States, with equal generosity approved and 
executed by your Excellency : 

*^ I beg leave to express my fervent thanks, in my name and in the 
X2ame of my associates, wlio, after having shared my misfortunes, 
have now the reward to share the hoDor and the benefit which the 
great Republic of the United States was pleased to bestow upon 
Hungary by beslbwing it upon its freely chosen chief, when he be- 
came a persecuted victim of despotic violence. 

^ I beg leave to express my fervent thanks in my country's name, 
and also, which, amidst the sorrows of its desolation, feels cheered 
by your country's generosity, and looks with resolution to the im- 
pending future because it is confident that the time draws near 
when the eternal code of the laws of nations will become a 
reality : 

" President : I stand before your £!xcel1ency a living protesta- 
tion against the violence of foreign interference oppressing the 
sovereign right of natioDS to regulate their own domestic coo- 
eems. 
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" I eland before jour Excellency ft living proteatatkm agBlml een- 
tTftllzation opprraeing tlie 8uie right of Belf'governmetit. 

" May I be allowed to take it for an anbury of belief times, Ibst, 
in landing on lb« happy siiores of ibis glorioua Republic, I landed 
In a free and a powerful country, whose honored Chief fttagis- 
trale proclaims to the world that this couniry cannot remuin 
indiflerent when the strong arm of a foreign Power is invoked to 
siiBe public aentiment and repress the Bpirit of freedom in any 
conntry. 

"I thank God Ihat he deemed me not unworthy to act aiid to 
suffer for my fatherland. 

"1 ihaiik God tliat the fate of my country became so intitnately 
cinnecled with the fate of liberfy and independence of nations of 
Earope, aa formerly it was intimately connected willi the security 
of Christendom. 

" I thank God that my country's unmerited woe and my perwniBl 
an^ringa became an oppoKuiiity to seek a manifealatjoa of Ilia 
(pint and principles of your Republic. 

" May God tiic Almighty bleaa you with a long life, that yon 
may long enjoy the happiness lo see your country great, glorioua 
and free, the corner-stone of intemational justice, and the column 
of freedom on the earth, as It is already an aayUim to llie oppressed. 

'■ Sir, I pledge lo your country ibe everlasting gratitude of 
Hungary." 

The President replied briefly to Kossuth's address, 
in substance aa follows ; 

" I am happy. Governor Koaaoth, to welcome you to this land of 
freedom ; and it gives me pleasure lo congratulate you upon yotir 
release from a long conRnement in Turkey, and your lata arrival 
here. As an individual, I sympalliize deeply will) you in yoot 
brave struggle for the ioJependonce and freedom ofyour native land. 
The American people can never be indlllerent lo such a conteat, bnt 
our policy ai a nation in tbia respect has been unifbnn, from the 
Dur Government ; and my own views, aa tba 
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Chief Execathre Magistrate of this nation, are folly and freely ex- 
pressed in my recent message to Congress, to which you have been 
pleased to allude. They are the same, whether speaking to Con« 
gress here or to the nations of Europe. 

** Should your country be restored to independence and freedom, 
I should then wish you, as the greatest blessing you could enjoy, a 
restoration to your native land ; but should that never happen, I can 
only repeat my welcome to you and your companions here, and pray 
that God's blessing may rest upon you wherever your lot may be." 

The Congressional Banquet waa given January 7th, 
iu the hall of the National Hotel. Hon. W. KliNG, 
President of the Senate, presided, with Kossuth and 
Speaker Boyd at his right, and Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster on the left. The room was decorated with ban- 
ners and other appropriate devices. Among the three 
hundred guests, were the picked politicians of the land, 
from the Representative Hall to the Cabinet of the 
President. Talent, wit and beauty were there; for 
several distinguished ladies graced the scene which 
followed the removal of the viands. Kossuth's erudite 
and splendid speech we give in another place.* " The 
Defender of the Constitution" listened with absorbing 
interest, and the accents of truth fell with visible effect 
on the ear of the silent assemblage. 

But life at the Capital was not attractive to Kos- 
suth. While disheartened and sad amid the chica- 
nery of the political world, he received intelligence that 
his aged mother, overborne by the calamities which 
crowded upon her declining years, had sunk to the 
- II ■ ' —^-^ 
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silence and repose of tte grave, leaving his sisters in 
an Austrian prison. KossfxH read the announce- 
tDont wilh tears, .ind like all generous, good and gift- 
ed men, mourned in unapproachable grief for her who 
cradled bim in infancy, ami bud to the latest hour 
borne him on ber bean of prayer. But tbe angel of 
his spirit here was no more, while Kungary remains a 
weeper for her slaughtered and exiled children. And 
ming as often before, in the majesly of Christian faith 
and heroism, he turns to his dear fatherland, and 
values existence only as it is precious to the Magyar's 
ravaged domain. 

With a few friends, KosscTH. called on Hesbt 
Clat, who is evidently approocbing tbe dark transit 
to the eternal main ; like a noble bark, dismantled by 
a thonsand storms, and freighted with treasures from 
all lands, driftiog away froTn the tearful gaze of mil- 
lions who would recover and retain the glonooa 
wreck. Tbe Mngyar listened solemnly to the dying 
accents of the great statesman and orator, and made 
a brief yet feeling reply. And when Kosarre rose 
to depart, the emaciated form whose pallid face was 
lit up by tbe radiance that cannot fade, slowly assumed 
its commanding attitude before tbe Exile. Thea 
taking tbe hand of the chief within one of bis own 
feverish palms, be placed tlic other upon tbe shoulder 
of the Hungarian, and invoked tbe blessing of Keav- 
en upon him. Tlie tears flowed freely down his 
cheek!?, and Kosslth's bosom swelled with struggliog 
emotion, while the venerable Kentuckion added, that 
every day hia life should be eparcd, his fervent pray- 
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era would ascend to Almighty God for tlie exile's pro- 
tection and restoration to his native land. And thus 
they parted, to meet no more till both appear before 
the l^in^ of kings. 

Before we leave Governor Kossuth in his career of 
moral conquest, which, though unattended with the 
roll of the drum and gleam of weapons, is the sub- 
limest triumph of his life, we turn again to the inspira- 
tion of pure and brilliant thoughts, falling like a 
shower of diamonds from his lips. Addressing the 
Senate of Maryland, he alludes with impassioned 
language to the deathless names that shine in Ameri- 
can history. 

** Mr. President : The stormy current of my life has ofiered 
several moments when the importance of the occabion, connected 
with associations of historical interest, impressed a deep emotion 
upon my mind. But, perhaps, never yet in my life has the mem- 
ory of tlie past made such a gloomy impression upon me as here. 

"I bow with reverential awe before history, in bowing before 
yon, Senators of Maryland, in this glorious hall — ^tlie sanctuary 
of immortal deeds, hallowed by the memories of immortal names. 

'* Before I thank the living, let me look to those dead whose 
immortal spirits dwell within these walls, (looking at the por« 
traits that adorn the walls,) living in an unimperishable life in 
the glory, freedom and happiness of your great united Republic, 
destined, as I confidently hope, to become the corner stone of the 
future of Humanity. 

'* Yes, there tljey are — the glorious architects of the Indepen 
dence of this republic, grown up to such a giant in such a shor^ 
time. 

"There is Thomas Stone; there, your Demosthenes, Saroud 
Chase ; there, Charles Carroll, of CarroUton, who deaignedl) 
•dM tbu epithet to the eignifieaiice of hie neme, that nobodp 
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Bbonld be misiaken sboal who was the Camll who dued thi 
noble deed, and wsa rewmted by hia being tbe lost of ttia QtnJ 
tnoos companions whom God called lo the bearenly pandise,' 
aner lie bad long enjoyed ihe pandiac of freedom on eanli ; and 
bere, William I'lica — all of ihem signers of the Declaration of 
American Independence, iboL noblest, Lhat happiest pag« in man- 
bood'a history. 

" Hon happy that man must have been, (ptuntiiig to tbe pcn^' 
trait of Governor PteaO having to govern this sovereign Slate oa 
that happy day, when within these very w»lls was miiSed tba 
ut whicli, by tlie recogniijoa of yoar very eneoiy, imiaed joot 
eontiiry to the «eat of an indepeodent naiion on eanh. 

" Ye apiiita of the departed ! cast a ny of consolalion by lbs 
thundering voicQ of the nation, over that down-Irodden land 
whose elect chief, a. wandering eiile, for having dared to imilata 
the inspimtion of your manly bcarta, lays the trembling hope* 
of an oppressed contittenl before the generous heart of your people^ 
now not only an todcpendetit nation, bnt also a raigbly, gkcioua 
power on esrih. 

" Alas ! what a difference in the eoccesa of two hke deeib ! 
Have 1 not done wliat ye did! Yes, I bare. Waa the csbm 
for which I did it not iltlie sacred and just as yours 1 It tna. 
Or have we not fonghl lo BOstain it with equal re»dalion U 
yoDT brethren did ^ Bold thoogh it be to claim a glory such U 
America has, I am bold lo claim it, and MV, yes, we did. And 
yet what a difference in the result ! And where this difl&rence t 
Only out of llial single circnmsiaDce, tliat while you in jwff 
atmggle met with assistance, we in oura met not even " Wr pUy," 
because when we fought there wss nobody on earth to aiaintun dw 
laws of nalnrc's God. 

"America was silent, and England did not stir; and wlule yoa 
were assisted by a French King, we were forsaken by ihe Pencil 
Republic — itself now trodden down because it ha« forsaken as'. 

" Well, we are not broken y^t. There Is hope fur ua, beeaaw 
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of America be fulfilled — that after it was an asylum for the op- 
pressed, it became, by regenerating Europe, the pillar of mankindV 
liberty. 

'^Ofa, it is not a mere capricious change of fate tbtt the exfled 
Governor of that land whose name, four years ago, was scarcely- 
known on your glorious shores, and which now, (oh, let roe have* 
the blessings of this faith !) is near the generous heart of Amer- 
ica — it is not a mere chance that Hungary's exiled chief thanks 
the Senators of Maryland for the high honor of a public welcome 
in that very Hall where the first Continental Congress met, 
where your great Republic's glorious Constitution was fhimed, 
where tJie treaty of acknowledged independence was ratified, and 
where you. Senators, guard, with steady hand, the sovereign 
State rights of your own State united to thirty others, not to 
make you less free, but to make you more mighty^ — to make yon a 
power on earth, 

'* I believe there is the hand of God in history. You assigned 
a place in this hall of freedom to the memory of Chatham, for 
having been just to America by opposing the Stamp Act, which 
awoke your nation to resistance. 

*<Now the people of England think as once Pitt the elder* 
thought, and honor with deep reverence the memory of your- 
Washington. 

" But suppose the England of Lord Chatham's time had thought 
as Chatham did ; and his burning words had moved the English 
aristocimcy to be just toward the Colonies : those four men there 
(pointing to the portraits,) had not signed your country's inde- 
pendence ; Washington were perhaps a name ^ unknown, unhon- 
ored and unsung," and this proud coQstellafion of your glorious 
stars had perhaps not yet risen on mankind's sky — ^instead of 
being now about to become the sun of freedom. It is thus Pror* 
idence acts. ^ 

" Let me hope. Sir, that Hungary's unmerited fate was necessa- 
ry in order that your stars should become such a sun. Sir, I 
stand perhaps upon the very spot where your Washington stood, 
a second Cincinnatus, consummating the greatest act of his life^ 

la 
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CHAPTER XII. 

KOSSUTlfs MISSION — ELOQUENCE AND CHARACTER. 

Kossuth came hither to plead for Hungary. By 
the people of the United States, it was expected that 
America would be the Exile's home. Had his personal 
safety and ease been the motives of life, he doubtless 
would have selected a quiet residence under our 
stars and stripes, and gathered around him his fam- 
ily, to enjoy the tranquillity for which he intensely 
longs. But could Washington have left Valley 
Forge, or the banks of the Delaware for repose in 
the fairest and most friendly clime of Europe ? Nei- 
ther could Kossuth rest in the time of h'^ country's 
need. With an unselfish patriotism apparent in all 
his actions, he sank hinaself in the cause of Hungary ; 
and both in England and the New World, frankly 
and feelingly announced his mission. When he 
stood before the masses in Castle Garden, to intro- 
duce himself to the people of a hemisphere ; he boldly 
defined his republican principles, then nobly set forth 
his errand here : 

" I *beg leave, frankly and openly, to state the following 
points : First, That I take it to be the daty of honor and prin- 
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the Autocrat. How far the application of " the golden 
rule," to national policy, will harmonize with the 
first law of nature and nations, self-preservation, is 
the problem our statesmen will attempt to solve. 
That it might lead to war Kossuth does not deny. 
Upon this point he remarks, in his address to the 
Bar: 

"But I may be answered, * Well, if we (the United States) 
make such a declaration of non-admission of the interference 
of Russia in Hungary, (because that is the practical mean- 
ing of the word, I will not deny,) and Russia will not re- 
spect our declaration, then we might have to go to war.' And 
there is the rub. Well, I am not the man to decline the conse- 
quences of my principles. I will not steal into your sympathy 
by slippery evasion. Yes, gentlemen, I confess, should Russia 
not respect such a declaration of your country, then you are 
obliged — literally obliged, to go to war, or else be prepared to be- 
degraded before mankind from your dignity. Yes, I confess that 
would be the case. But you are powerful enough to defy any 
power on earth in a just cause, as your Washington's — and so 
may Crod help me, as it is true, that never was there yet a more 
just cause. There was enougl; of war on the eartli for ambition, 
or egotistical interests, even for womanly whims — to give to 
humanity the glorious example of a great people going even to 
war, not for egotistical interest, but for justice, for the law of na- 
tions, for the law of na ure and of nature's God — and it will be no 
gr^t mischief after all. 

"It will be the noblest, the greatest glory which a nation yet 
has earned ; nobler and greater than any nation yet has earned ; 
and its greatest benefit will be, that it will be the last war, be- 
cause it will make the laws of nations to become a reality, 
which nobody will dare violate, seeing them put under the 
safeguard of all humanity. It will be the last war, because it 
will make nations contented— <M>ntented because free. And 
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what Btill musl be foremostl; cwiaiilered, jrou btyt oolhug U 
fear by that war for your own counlrj- — (or your own secmiiy. 
ir i[ were ot))er\Ti»>, I never woald have prooouoced thai wuh. 
But I am certain lliat there is not u ningle citizeD o( the United 
Slates, who would not agree with me llint there is no plaasihle 
issue of thai supposed war which could affect ilie security of 
your own coiioiry. I think, gi ' :», it is time lo get lid o( 
the horror to ■ mieio former jiw,' tt* Mr, Rush a 

1 believe it i^ time to estaidJ vilt, oitd 1 beliere the peo- 

ple of the Uji!icd Stale's an (o eslahli&h it, that policy 

must be made subfcrt-ieDt to iniemaiioDa] taw, and tin 

everlasting principle of righf is an axiom in juri^pni- 

dence, which I hope yon n ,»ntiadicl: 'Iaws were k 

vain word if nobody were to eiecole Ihem.' Unhappy m 
kind I that n-a9 tbc condition of thy common laws until no* 
every despot ready to vioiale tlieni, but no power on earth lo 
fenii tlifiii. People of the L'niu-d Siates : here 1 boiv before 
tliee ; and rUim oiii of tlie Iwnom of my National Deolara- 
lion. K!li^c thy ypunir ■fiframic arm, and bf ilie executive 
power of Nature and of Niiiure's tnuj ; H-bicii laws ibi>a liaji 
invoked when lliuu hast proclaimed iliy inde|>endenre. Pro- 
tect (Iiem ; defend iliem forever — if thou lia^i to ^'i to war for i: : 
Thill will be a holier war than ever yci wa-. and ilie Moving of 
God Hill be Willi ilieo." 

That the Cliri::tiaii Ciiiettaiu is in iMvatic: of piillic 
opiiiiuu in tbe suMimo piu-iiy xwA ooi]i;iri'lici;:;ivo 
Bwci'].' cf his views, is evitlciit. But lit- liasi:ikon his 
posiliou, enoiR'k'd by iimmnublo priiuii'Ics di' r;i:h; 
auJ justice : anJ uaimly writs I'uc is,-;uo, leaning ui'o;i 
the arm of the iiivisibk' Gu.l. 

lie asks for un^noy. not to ca!;i'''l tlu^ cNi.ensio of 
past connict^-, which fiiiiouui:; to .■^.".'vdMn.iirii.i: but 
to prepare lor tho iiasitTiii;,!.' v.wX decisive hour of 
liberty's battle. AVe canuoi l1ouI.>i the fact he af- 
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firms, that the next straggle with Austria will be 
fiery and brief. It is for this "exigence," he pur- 
poses to be ready, and is persuaded that myriads in 
every land will watch the tide of victory, when 
that death-grapple of despotism in Europe shall 
come. He dwells with an intensity of sadness upon 
the possibility Ihat the United States will shrink 
firom crossing the desolating path of Russia among 
the nations, that finds a responsive echo in every 
patriotic heart. Whether the mournful adieu he 
imagined possible in his appeal at Philadelphia, be 
his or not, the moral influence of his mission will be 
priceless and abiding. 

He has awakened, universally, deeper reflection on 
the import of our Constitution, and upon human 
rights, than has before been known amid Ihe fever- 
ish excitements of a young and rapidly growing 
nation. 

Whatever are his private views of the strange and 
melanch<dy anomaly of American slavery, he has 
carefully and justly avoided allusion to the institu- 
tions of the South. Though Kossuth deeply hates 
oppression which has pressed out the life-blood of no- 
ble ancestors, yet would he not touch a chord of this 
mighty union. He knows that the brotherhood can- 
not be dissolved. It may be severed by the fi*atrici- 
dal sword, and the bleeding fragments lie palpitating 
beneath the tears of patriots, and the loud scorn of 
Kings. But the Union cannot be dissolved I And 
they are dangerous and lawless men, who talk light- 
ly of a deed, which would make the sighing masses 
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of a c(»ituieQt, mooTQers aroosd the gmre d t 
American Republic, while " Devils gathered to c 
our fimec&l soDg.' Koasuth abhois oppre^on, and 
at a sacrifice of millioiis of dtjlars, od the part of the 
nobility of Hungary, abolished serfdom at the begin- 
ning of his splendid "" ^'ut he knowa that with 
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sected tlie wide liurizoD of Lis lumiuous thought, to 
tarni:;li hid name .it home, and paralyze his eli'urts 
abroad : 

■' The Comniiticc uf .\rningeincniM rcct'ivcti anonymous Ictiors 
contaiiuDg priiili^J slips calumnialiiig my pergonal cliaracier. and 
goiii!: even so far as to ralumniaie the vvry lioiiyr of my iiaiion by 
slaiirif' iliat i[ la not nic, bin Ausiiin. wbicli hud Ireod a populaiioo 
of ni[ic iiullioiis in Hungary, and ihai 1 nas an iji>irument of llie 
arisiocracy to keep tlies^e niiie millions in botidaj;'*- ^-J"- i^ w niv- 
aelf. 1 Jiiivo ihf con,uhiion of ihc German I'oel : 
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pie — unnamed dtniigods — anJ by the bloiiJ of 

martyr*, that there can be found one :in;^le man among*! tlie 

millions of humanity, capble to lie so in the very rWe of the 

living nation as to cull the noon-sun, imi}ni;;ht — inoonli^lil, 

darknewi — fire, ice ; sO na to belie hislory — not of by -gone agea, but 
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of yeslerday — stating, not that Nero was a Marcus Aurelian, bol 
that we foQght for Arislocracy — and the Deapotic, Aristocratic) 
Jesuitic Austria, has fought for Democracy and liberty ; (o bibIq 
thftt thingii wkir.h were experienced by millions of my country- 
men and wilnesaed by the wbole world, did not happen ; though 
ihe whole living geueration of mankind, eiicept the two yew*' 
old infant, has seen, heard, ajid witnessed it — lo say that just 
the contrary happened — indeed, genilemen, this Is n sncrilegu for 
which the human tongue has yet no worl, but it is also a great 
trial to my country to see that it k s< highly jusi, so poor, so 
virtaoua, that our mortal foe, our opprcsjor, our hangman, can- 
not even try any plea of not guilty, but by stealing our merit 
nnd hanging the mantle of our virtue upon bis own impiotu 
xhoulders. This is indeed a trial unparalleled in history ; but 
let me proudly my, this trial we have merited. Having for me, 
God, Justice, ILatory — my natiun — you — the world — let me 
have ao[ne self-esteem, some bun^Iile sentimeJit of my own moral 
dignity, and puss over such Uik« calumny with dlsgnsL But 
the third incident Js yet more curious If possible ; and the more 
abominuble, because lo arrest my movements, a natneless enemy in 
the dark, iDtcnded even to wound the honor of your own feilow- 
ciiizens. I received a letter — again a forged one. The gentleman 
whose name the forger so abused, has declared to mo that It is a vile 
nad aln]rid forgery. 

" Now such a letter, and yet a forgery, indeed, Is a despicable 
trick; but though it is a forgery, still there is one thing which 
fbrcea me to some humble remarks, precisely because I know 
not whence comes the blow. I am referring to these words, 
'Your ioterveniion or non-intervention aeuiiinents are unsuited 
lo the region of Pennsylvania, situated us she is on the border* 
of several slaveholding States.' I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to declare once more that I never did nor will do any- 
thing which, in the remoletsl way, could interfere with the mat- 
ter alluded lo, nor with whatever other domestic question of 
your nnited Republic, or of a singlo Slate of it. 1 have de- 
clared frankly and openly several timca, and on all and every 
IS* 
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opportiuuly 1 have proved lo be u good aa tn; word. I dara 
«ay that even liie pledge of the word of honor of an booeat 
man aliould not be considered a sufficient securiij in that r^ 
•peel. Tlie publicly avowad baus at my liumbte clums, and 
tiie unavoidable logic of il, woatd prove to be a deci>-ive aDthac^ 
ily. What i» (lie grouiid upon which I Btand before the mighlf 
tribuDol of tbe public opinioii of the United Stales! It is tha 
Eovercign rigbi of every niibn to di^poi^ of its own domestie 
concema. What is it, I humblj aak of ibe United States 7 It 
is thai they may generously be pleased to protect ibis sorei^ 
eign rigtit of every nation against the encroaching Tiolence of 
Russia. It in, therefore, eminemly clear, that tliia being mj 
ground, I cannot and will not meddle wilti anr domestic qne^ 
tion ivliutever of this Republic. Indeed, I more and more pei* 
ceive tliai to speak with llamlet, ' There are more tilings in beaven 
and eanli than was dreamed of in my philosophy.' But still I wiB 
stand upright on however slippery ground, by Inking strong b<dd 
of that legitimate fence of nut meddling in your domestic ques- 



It cannot, however, be doubted that Kossuth's sab- 
lime aspirations for suffering humanity everywhere, 
have kindled a more earnest prayer lor the peaceful 
removal of oppression from beneath tiie stars aud 
stripes; a banner l^eariiig the hue of blood, but not 
of race. He haa with aubduiing fervor rebuked the 
demoniac spirit South and North, that would cease 
to think eoberly and act wisely, for all classjea, elimes 
and coming years; forgetful of the fearful and glo- 
rious past, through which sounds continually ia the 
nation's ear, the Farewell of Washington, who though 
less brilliant than the exile whom we delight to honor, 
has never had a superior on every occasion ; and who 
can have no successor of purer fume. A fime t 
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shines on with the radiance of a Cynosure in the 
heavens across which comets blaze, and where one 
star differs from another ia glory. Kossuth cannot 
stoop to party corruption and fraud, and has not 
yet fully comprehended the selfish policy of design- 
ing men, who breathe the air of freedom, and were 
educated under the hallowed influences that stream 
from tlie Sanctuary of Religion. 

lie has revived the remembrance of Puritan Chris- 
tianity, whose influence has been departing from our 
land. A defender of the Bible, and necessarily of 
the Sabbath, he illustrates the historical truth, that a 
Protestant Faith is indispensable to the success of a 
popular leader, and a popular government He has 
sent abroad anew the eternal verities which have 
been thrown under the heated wheels of progress, and 
too nearly forgotten, that ia national no less than in- 
dividual life, " Morality and religion are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens," His distinct utterance of 
these evangelical sentiments, have gathered about him 
the clergy of this Republic. 

They will embalm the memory of Kossuth in their 
prayers, whatever be his future on the battle-plain of 
Kingdoms. No hero and statesman ever shed around 
his path of glory a more benign and enduring influ- 
ence. Men devoted to the affairs of commerce — mer- 
chante, traders of all kinds, bankers and brokers, find 
the lower currents in which they liave been suling 
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crossed by a breeze of heroic feeling. The nobler ele- 
ments of human nature in them perhaps JoDg slumber- 
ing or moving sluggishly, are quickened into fresh life. 
They gain higher aspiratioiis ; thej gain a perceptioD 
of higher duties ; they find themselves drawn by di- 
viner Bjiupatliies ; they feel unwonted satisfaction and 
joy in experiencing unwonted emotions, but emodoos 
which they know are worthy of human nature ; and 
they find a higher value in their bebg, in nobler enda 
to be pursued. They admire the man, nay, more^ 
they unconsciously bless him as the occasion of much 
good to themselves. It is a sablime and glorious 
thing for a whole people to come under the potent in- 
fluence (rf the thoughts and words of a great and good 
spirit. 

And so does the exile have continuallj the affection 
of unnumbered hearts, strangers to him, and he wiH 
leave us with a tearful benediction, when the bark 
that bears him away, disappears upon the infinitj of 
waters ; typical of bis fame in time, and his immor- 
tality beyond, we hope for humanity's sake, its disUmI 
horizon! 

TUB ELOQCEKCE AND CHARACTER OF KOaSUTH. 
I Kossuth's personal appearance beibre a popular as- 
sembly is highly prepossessmg. His hair lies tastefully 
above a forehead broad and prominent, hlsorie-nlal f«i- 
tures are distinctly marfced by suffering, and his ex- 
pressive blue eye, has a fascinating light twinkling in 
its depths, that flashes forth simultaneously with tbe 
utterance of a sublime truth or deep emotion. Soow 
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on© has remarked that " Webstar looks as if he knew 
all the past, Kossuth aa if he kuew the present and _/w- 
ture." The Magyar evidently diacems vividly pass- 
ing events, even the minutiie of what is around bira, 
while seer-like, he sadly gazes into the shadows of 
coming years, whose swift events shall decide the 
destiny of his ^therland. Much has been said of his 
smile. There is always, even in hia momenta of ordi- 
nary tranquillity, a pleasant expression, reminding one 
of the moonlight lingering round a scarred and un- 
yielding castle ; but when a sentiment of cordiality or 
hope rises to hia lips, it becomea a smile of great 
Bweetneaa and power. There is however a dignity of 
manner that repels undue familiarity. As Washing- 
ton unconsciously wore the majesty of a transcendant 
mind dwelling in the atmosphere of moral purity and 
beauty, so Kossuth has the singular greatness of con- 
secrated genius, " throned upon his brow." Hia ges- 
tures are graceful, and his whole bearing that of a 
man who has a pressing and solemn work to do. 

There can be but one opinion of his oratory. The 
statesmen and the masses of two continents have lis- 
tened to his eloquence with parted lips and moistened 
eye. It ia not that ho is cheered, and saluted wher- 
ever he appears with tumultuous applause, which de- 
<ude8 his power in addressing popular assemblies. He 
naes no rhetorical flourishes to arrest attention — he 
never appeals to the prejudiceaof classes in society. 
He offers no golden Utopia to the suffering poor, and 
makes no assaults on the rich. He is simple, grave, 
and deliberate. He often hesitates in translating from 
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Magyar into English. He stands calmly, and with 
the fiublime dignity of true greatness, and utters trulh. 
And yet his auditory are thrilled ; lie confounds oppo- 
nents, and warms the stoicaL 

Keporters have been too excited to proceed accu- 
rately with their notes, aod a glow of mysterious de- 
light, like an atmosphere, has pervaded the hall 
through which floated his melodious tones. In Eng- 
land, men who have heard the eloquence of parlia- 
ment for half a century, and could listeu motionless 
to advocates whose fame is wide as the empire, while 
making juries weep, have felt their pulses leap to the 
sound of his voice. They describe his eloquence 
as " Shaksperean," " Miltonian," and "most thril- 
ling," 

" Next week," says the Editor of the Leeds Mrcury, 
after describing on Saturday, November 15th, eoms 
of the most effective passages of his speeches at Man- 
chester and Birmingham, " may enable us to recover a 
oool and wise judgment after the too inspiring appeals 
of ihe suffering patriot, whose voice yet rings in our 
ears like a trumpet with a silver sound." 

In his native tongue, his fiery words must fiUi like 
rockets, each conveying a great thought or elevated 
sentiment, with the force of unhesitating delivery, 
and undisturbed flow of ideas. "We have watched 
him with careful and near observation. And while 
something may be attributed to the oriental romance 
and historical interest which attend the Magyar, 
there is beneath this a power unequalled by any 
departed or hving orator. And it ia altogether moral 
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and intellectual. The fascination of a great and 
pure soul, united with tbat of a starry miad, whose 
rajB Btream on all, is the source of his mastery. He 
holds up iu a flood of illmnination truths that lie 
in the chaoa of commonest minda — and sweeps with 
gentle yet £koiiliar hand the chords of human feel- 
ing. 

In illustration of the grandeur and simplicity with 
which he scatters " the living coala of truth," we take 
a few extracts from his speeches. Alluding to the 
demonstration of sympathy he met, he explains the 
reason of this unusual excitement in his address at 
Manchester : — 

" There are Home whg endeavar tg contract the ilemooatniti«u 
of aympatliy which I have bad the honor to meet, to ihe narrow 
circle of personality. They would fain make you believe, that 
there U nottiing more In llicse deiooDatralJona than a. mailer of 
I'aahion, a transitory eballition of public feeling, passing nwBy 
without lenving a truce like the momentary bubble ; or, at the 
utmost, a tribute of popular approtntioa to the bmvery of a gal- 
lant people in a just cause, and of consolation to ttieir immerited 
miafortunea. Bui I say, it is not so. I say, m»y no nnlion on 
earth have reaaon once to repent of having con tern ptaoualy dia- 
regarUed these my words, only because it was but I who said 
Ihem. I say, tliat the very source of these deraoBstrations is, 
the mslinctive feebng of the people tbat the destiny of mankind 
has come to the turning point of centuries : it is the cry of alarm 
npon the ostensible approach of universal danger; it is the raani- 
festntlon of the instinct of eelf-preservalion, roused by the inatinc 
tive knowledge of Itie fact, thai the decisive struggle of Llie destiny 
of Europe was near, and tlinl no people, no country, can remain 
unaffected by tlie issue of this great struggle of principles. A 
great orator baa told you that the despotic govemmonta of En- 
rope have become weak. So It is. The despotic governments 
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of Earope feel Ibeir approacluDg death, and iberefore th^ 
come to the deaih-^troggle. I *id nothing, bat the oppoitnnitj 
which elicited the hidden spark — the opportamijr at which tlw 
pK-exL^ting iosiinctive appreciatioa of af^iroachitig danger caused 
in ever; nalioD the ciy to b>arst forth — the loud erf at horroc 
Or else, hon conJd even the moat during sopliisi explain ths 
fact of the nniver^iality of these demonstratious, not restricted Id 
where I am present — not restricted to an; climate — oat resUict- 
ed to ibc peculiar chamcler of a people — not restricted to a aingit- 
lar Glaie organizalioo — bm spreading throngh the wotU like tha 
polsalton of ooe heart — like the spark of an electric hauerj; 
The addresses, fall of ibe most gcuerooa sentimenis, which I sia 
honored with in England, are the eSects of my presence ; bai I 
am but the apaik which kindles a feeling which hu long existed, 
fram the people of the metropolis down to the sotilarj batnleU, 
hidden bj neighboring mountains from tlie vicissitudes of public 
life. 

" Is this personal t ^Vhat have I in my person, in my pre^ 
ent, in my foiure, not to justify, but et-cn to explain this nniTetw 
salily of dcmonsiniiion 7 Nothing, entirely nothing; only tfa* 
knowledge that I am a friend of freedom, the friend of the pe<y 
pif — so I am nothing but the opportunity for the manifesiatka 
of the instinctive feeling of sc many nations, that the dngon of 
oppression draws near, and that the St. George of liberty is ready 
to wrestle with him. A philosopher was once questioned, how 
could he prove the existence of God } ' Why,' answerad ^m, 
' by opening my eyca. God is seen everywhere ; in (he gKiwdl j 
of the grass, and in Ihe moremcals of the stars ; in the warb- 
ling of the lark, and in the thunder of heaven.' Even so I 
prove that Ihe decinre struggle in mankind's destiny drawa near; 
I appeal to the sight of your eyes ; I appeal to the pulsationa cf ' 
your beans, and to the juclginenis of your minds. Yott know, 
you see, you feel that the judgment is drawing near. How faTiod 
ate those men who have the affectation to heUeve, or at lOMt M 
assert, that it is only certain men who poab to revolniioa ibt 
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coDtiDent of Europe, which alao, hot for their revolatiooary acts, 
would be quiet and contented ! Contented ! With what ? With 
oppression and servitude 7 France contented, with its constitn- 
tion turned into a pasquinade ? Germany contented, with being 
turned into a fold of sheep, pent up to be shorn by 9Qme thirty 
petty tyrants ? Switzerland contented, with the threatening 
ambition of encroaching despots ? Italy contented, with the 
King of Naples, or with the priestly government of Rome, the 
worst of human inventions 7 Austria, Bohemia, Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, contented with having been driven to butchery, and after 
having been deceived, with having been plundered, oppreaaedy 
and laughed at as fools 7 Poland contented with being mur- 
dered 7 Hungary, my poor Hungary, contented with being 
more than murdered — buried alive 7 for it is alive ! What I 
feel is but a weak pulsation of that feeling which pervades the 
breasts of the people of my country. Prussia contented with 
slavery 7 Vienna contented 7 Lombardy, Pesth, Milan, Venice^ 
Brescia, Ragusa, Prague contented 7 Contented with having been 
bombarded, burned, plundered, sacked, and their populations butch- 
ered ! Half of the European continent contented — with the scaf- 
fold, with the hangman, with the prison, with having no political 
rghts at all ; but having to pay innumerable millions for the highly 
beneficial purpose of being kept in a state of serfdom ! That is 
the condition of the continent of Europe ; and is it not ridiculous 
and absurd in men to prate about individuals disturbing the peace 

and tranquillity of Europe 7** 

• 

Perhaps there is nothing in the range of oratory, 
and no passage besides in Kossuth^s numberless 
speeches, so grandly touching and beautiful, as that 
which refers to the eiSect of his appeal to the Diet of 
Hungary, July 4, 1848 : — 

"^ Reluctant to present the neck of the realm to the deadly 
stroke which aimed at its very life, and anxious to bear up 
against the horzora of fate, and manfully to fi^ the battle of 
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legiiimate defiMic^, scarcely bad I Epoken the wunl — acaicel; had 
] added that tlio dofen<:e woulil require 300,000 men, and 80.000,000 
of florins, when ihc Spirit of (rmdom moved through the faaH, 
and nearly -idO represenlali^ea rose as- one mao, and, lifting 
Iheir right arms lowanls God, eolemnly said, -We ^niH it, 
freedom or Jesili i' [Tlie solemnity of gesture and Tcico witb 
which Kossiiili uiiereJ these words, says ihe reporter, producM 
a poiverful eiT-vt on ihe Assembly.] Thus they spoke, and 
there theyst,-»id in calm and silent nujpsly, awaiting what far- 
ther word niigia liiU from ray lipa. And for myself ; it waa my 
duty 10 speak, but the pandenr of the moinem and the mshing 
waves of seiuiineiii beniimbod my langD«. A burning tew fell 
from my eyes, a sigh of adoration to the Almighty Lord flntMnd 
OD my lipa ; and. bowing low before the majesty of my pofr- 
pie. as 1 bow now before you, genileoieii, I left the tribunal si- 
lemh", spoei'iili'?i~. mini: [Kiv^uih here paused for a few moment?, 
overppwrod In* his omoiion — aiid for this remark, tto. «e are in- 
dehieJ lo ilie reporier — wiii] whii'ii the company deepiv svmpa- 
thiipil.i Pariliin mr> my cmniion — the shadons of our msrtvra 



Say:* nil EiiL'lisU writer wlio w.t.^ present: "Deep- 
ly syinpniliizin^' ivitli bi:ii. t!io whole ciniipauy cheer- 
cJ re.-^poHsive lo liiri looliit,^'.^ aii^l every luau, we be- 
lieve, ii' be ooiiM Iv 'luesdoiiei.!. woulil have declaivd 
tbat never in his lil'e. iieiilier Irom the puljut nor the 
juilL-iiiem-jieat— neither iVoiii tiio bar nor from ;:;o 
busiiii!::^— iieilber io !\,tli:i;iu*!ii n..r in anv piiKic 
asseml.ly. l.a.l lie lu^ar-i <u..ii ihriUin- wor.l:^ as were 
utleiv^l\.v Ko^su-.ii ui Hinniii-h^iiii. We have hear..! 
him si,e:ik ;.> well as reaj his speeches; we h.-ive h<- 
teneJ ;ilso to most ol'the LTOut orators of the la;?! thir- 
ty year?; aii'.l nothitig wbieli we ever heard or read 
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— the most fervent from Dr. Chalmers, the most elab- 
orate from Lord Brougham, the most neat and fin- 
ished from Lord Lyndhurst, the most pointed and 
poetical from Canning, the most rounded and impres- 
sive from the late Lord Grey, the most terse from 
Cobden, the most sparkling from W. J. Fox — ever ap- 
peared so effectually impressive as the oratory of 
Kossuth." 

He honors justly and gloriously the conamon sol- 
diery, who are left on the ensanguined field, " uncof- 
fined, unknelled and unknown;" the brave fellows 
who make their warm hearts the bulwark of their 
country before the cannon and bayonets of the foe. 

^* Perhaps there might be some glory in inspiriDg such a na- 
tion, and to such a degree. But I cannot accept the praise. No ; 
it is not I who inspired the Hungarian people — ^it was the Hun- 
garian people who inspired me. Whatever I thought, and still 
think — whatever I felt, and still feel — ^is but a feeble pulsation 
of that heart which in the breast of my people beats. The glory 
of battles is ascribed to the leaders in history; theirs are the 
laurels of immortality. And yet on meeting the danger, they 
knew that, alive or dead, their name will upon the lips of the 
people forever live. How different, how much purer, is the light 
spread on the image of thousands of the people's sons, who, know- 
ing that where they fall they will lay unknown, their names un- 
honored and unsung, but who, nevertheless, animated by the love 
of freedom and fatherland, went on calmly, singing national an- 
thems, against the batteries, whoso cross-fire vomited death and 
destruction on them, and took them without firing a shot — they who 
fell, falling with the shout, * Hurrah for Hungary !' And so they 
died by thousands, the ushamed demigods ! Such is the people 
of Hungary. 

*^ With us, those who beheld the nameless victims of the love 
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of eoDDtry, lying oq tbe deaih-fieM bearaih Bada's wtlls. ntt 
but tbe impression of a Emile on the frozen lii» of llie daul, ud 
tlie djing anziuered those wbo would cmuole bat bf itie vronfa, 
'Never miiK!, Buda U our^. Hnnab for die fttlmjaod)' 86 
they apoke and died. He who wiinesaed ancb scenes, not u bi- 
ception, twE as a coiuluit rnJe, of tbotisanda of tbe peaplrt 
luunelesa mms ; he who mw dolesceut weep wbca (old tm 

was jet tAD young lo die laod-, be wbo mw the m»' 

rifices of sponiaQeiiy -, he ird what a fury ^mewl *)*■ 

the people on hearing of tue uu Ltiophe ; bo wbo raufced Ua 
beha\ior tovi-arda tbe Ticlors after ill waa tool ; he wbo kaowm 
what sort of curae is ouxed in th prayers of the M^gjar, wad 
knowa what sort of Beotiment is borcdng alike in the breatf <f | 
the old and of the child, of the Btroog man nod of tlw tndfl 
wife, and ever wilt be burning od, till the boor of n«'i"^ nti* 
urri'ciLon strikes; he who is aivare of all tliis, will surely bow 
before liiis people ui!)i respoirl. aiiii «iU ackuowW^'e. »it]i me, 
i)]ai >.ucii a people wants not lo be iii.-pired. bin thai ii is an evcr- 
laMiiiir source •>( iiispirjiioii iiself."' 

\ Kosiiitli is }iroperly reiranlc'l as the i!'.ip>,Tso:i;tti.T. 
of patriotic k^jViu-j. h wa.s this niis.-It:sh luvo vl" 
couiiirv. ibis williug jaorilicc ni'Oii Ikt rJtar, iha: 
Ix^'.UKl'to hJi.i in the'^jitlVctioii uf aMeiU boylioo.i, his 
(.■oaiitryuieii. Ilo iiioJestlv Tcil-Tn vi this tru^ti.il 
^ulKIlll.■^s or liis iiati'>n lor tlicir (.■liicl': '"That i-: the 
ki-y ui' tlic Jjiith imd truth my peoj'lo h:ive in i;:e. 
their plaiu iiupreteiKliii^u' brother— ;i WvAi i:. ith^ r 
trouMod l.ya .lelu-e of eninmuies ikt L-.k.^ iy ad- 
versity. It is that my people take lue still ut lue in- 
carnation <jt' tboir wishes, their ulleetioiiy. and tiieir 
ho) 'e.*."' 

With the rcsoiirees of history and liiennure .^t Ir.s 
commaud, aiid freedom the ruliuy iiassion of his soul, 
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he reaches the millions in every realm and in all thd 
walks of life, with accents they cannot forget The 
captive eagle hears " the scream of the free bird of 
sun," from his mountain home, and stirs his drooping 
plumage. And every weary, struggling spirit, how- 
ever environed and fettered, listens to the words of 
the gifted Magyar, who more vividly than human 
tongue has before conveyed, utters the everlasting 
principles of right and liberty. Therefore, in king- 
doms and republics, and before all classes, he is the 
same consistent advocate of the essential equality of 
man, and his two-fold destiny. He reads on the im- 
perishable nature of the humblest being the image 
and superscription of God, and the heirship of a limit- 
less destiny beyond the passing and visible. He is 
a deeply religious man ; and his eloquence has been 
styled among his own people, " of the Psalmist order y 
There is a prophetic Jervor in his speeches at times — 
an undisguised current of devotional feeling, that lends 
a sacred magic to his oratory. 

He shows most distinctly the influence of the dis- 
cipline he has had in dungeons and in exile, and rec- 
ognizes God in it all. Stroke after stroke has been 
laid on his patient heart, and brushing the tear aside, 
he again lifts his voice for Hungary. That ho failed 
in decision when it might have saved his country is 
true; but it was not weakness of character. His 
sensitive sympathy recoiled from inflicting pain, and 
to sign a death-warrant was impossible. Besides, he 
was slow to embrace the dreaded issue of open and 
decisive contest with the monarchy under whose 
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shadow the nation had lain so long. lie has kanwf 
lessons since of war and civil policy, which shall t«* 
bless his fmiierland. He ia a good, great and brilliaot 
reformer — the polilicat Lnlher of Earope. 

We hav,: coiiiemplated the history of Hungary, and 
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HVe leave her bleeding 
>ppressor on her neck, 
iDDj in her he&rt; bat 
firmament, and fonos m 



hare grieved over her 

and bound— the h'eel c 

and the iron of avengi 

the star of hope shines in 

rainbow of promise in her tears. There is a liatore 

for Hungary. The shadow ;oes not back oa ills' 

world's dial, and despotism must di& Its oorpee aiuR' 

soon be wrajiped in the robes of royalty sod laid wiA 

the ashes of tho pas:. Thore is a' £r;orioi:s pr-al 

towarl.-? wliii.li lliiiiiauiiy is ccasolcislv m:'.ri.'L:ir,L'- 

Tiioui'ii disaster.; tiii,-j;.ii. iU'M.vMTV i.'.\NNOT Bi; 
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>\\B and llie ttonn, but fii 
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Aro:n;.l Il'!!i-avv liovor baiil-rupt Ai:>tria. ivh-jc 
national ci.:ira.-t.r aixl aii!is li;ivo boon ly'Tirayod ; a:.ul 
foeWi', >ici",'iii!iiii Pru.s^ia: and oversaail^iwiug boiii. 
with half of Ktiropc Lo^idi-.-;. liiissia. cold, niiiihty and 
watchful, waits ihc po,-;>i!.iilj;_v of gra^piu.!: tiie w-e.ikiT 
power; thai oncirclo lior vast doiiiairi. Franco lia.- 
yioldod to tho ano::airL jprcteiision.s ol' ■■ Naj'oiooii iho 
little." and is no more luaii '^a jiawii i.iih>ii the politi- 
cal chess-board of iuiropi', moved by tho irou linjTor 
of llio Czar." TurkoyV crescent pales in the aurora! 
splendor of the throne of the autocrat, and shetb a 
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trembling light upon the path of freedom's exiles, to 
secure the protection of the free. The masses in all 
central Europe are murmuring in feverish unrest, and 
ready to shake the vipers of oppression from their 
hands, and take the weapons of battle. 

The hour of retribution is near. Like the break- 
ing up of a frozen polar sea, the crust of ages is heav- 
ing, and shall sink in its rending the glittering thrones 
of unrighteous authority. The subjects of "His 
Holiness," the Pope, are smiling at the forsaken 
altars, and empty pomp of lying miracles, and ripen- 
ing for another indignant violation of his sacred se- 
clusion. American progress and liberty, have bom- 
barded Europe, and the common mind is fired for ac- 
tion. There is no human might that can roll again 
the dead-sea wave of passive obedience to King and 
Priest, over the awakened millions. Despots may 
combine, and lean upon the armies that girdle them, 
but the bayonets shall yet impale the royal victims of 
popular will. 

Kossuth beholds the hastening uprising of the mass- 
es, and he expects Hungary to lead in the tumult of 
battling nations, demanding inalienable^ghts. The 
intelligence and protestant faith, indispenable to per- 
manent success, are more prevalent there than ^mong 
her neighbors. Gifted men are imbued with i^pub- 
lican sentiments, and could guide well the ship of 
State amid the tempest and perils of revolutioAl»*4P[er 
Chief wanders among the wonders of the New World, 
the Washington of the Old, and shall bind them to- 
gether in the ties of brotherhood, and in the common 
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AJDDBESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE U. STATES. 



Two TEARS ago, by God's providence, I, who would be only an 
humble citizen, held in my hands the destiny of the reigning bouse 
of Austria. 

Had I been ambitious, or bad I believed that this treacheroas 
family were so basely wicked as they afterward proved themselves 
to be, the tottering pillars of their throne would have fidlen at my 
command, and buried the crowned traitors beneath their ruins, oar 
would have scattered them like dust before the tempest, homeless 
exiles, bearing nothing but the remembrance of their perfidy, and that 
royalty which they deserved to lose through their own wickedness. 

I, however, did not take advantage of these favM|^le ciroumstances, 
though the entire freedom of my dear native lanuwas the only wish 
of my heart. My requests were of that moderate flltnre wmch, in 
the condition of Hungary and Europe, seemed best fitted for mj 
countrymen. I asked of the King, not the comfdete independence 
of mv beloved country — not even any new rights or privileges— but 
simply these three things : — 

1. That the inalienable rights sanctioned bv a thousand years, and 
by the constitution of my fatherland, should be guaranteed by a 
national and responsible Administration. 

2. Tlmt eveiy inhabitant of my country, without regarding lan- 
guage or religion, should be firee and equal before ue law— all 
classes having the same privileges and protection from the law. 

3. That all the people of the Austrian empire that aclmowledjjed 
the same person as emperor whom we Hungarwns recognised as Kmg, 
and the same laws of succession, should have restored their ancient 
constitutional rights, of which they had been unjustly despoiled, 
modified to suit their wants and the spirit of the age. 

The first demand was not for any new grant or concession, but 
simply a fresh guarantee. In the arrangement made with our ances- 
tors, when, by Uieir free will, they ekvsted the boose of Hapsbnig 
to thstfaniiie,s cxNKytkm wms nsds thai the XingalioBld pnmrm 
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begun to move in the right direction, and would be just to itspeople." 
It stood ;^ and stood, loo, at a time when, whatever might have been 
the fate of Hungary, the revolutionary tempest, under my direction, 
would have hlown away this antiquated and helpless dynasty like 
chtifhr^ruro the winds oi" Heaven. 

] not only prpserved tiie honso of Austria, but placed in its hands the 
maieri-.ils of a Imd^ and glorious fiiinre — the foundation of au inde- 
feiniciihle p<>\v> r la ilie iillVctions of 3:^,000,000 people. I tendered 
tii<-"ni llic fjii'i liiv and assi>tanc(; of niv own h Toic Huntrarv, which 
alvine. wa-* able to di'fend tliem against the assaults of the world. I 
ali'«»riloil iheni ihe glorious opporiuniiy — more glorious than had ever 
been presented before — of establishing an impenetrable barrier to 
protect freedom, civilization and progess against the Cossack power 
which now threatens Europe. To attain tfiis honor, this glory, one 
thing only was necessary — that they should remain faithful to their 
oaths. But when was it that Austria was not treacherous ? We 
lcK)k in vain for as much honor as is found even among robbers, ia 
the Hapsbnrg family. 

On the very day they signed the grant of those moderate demands 
of the Hungarian pfople, and solemnly ivvore before God and the 
nation to maintain them, they secretly resolved and planned the most 
cruel conspiracy against us. They determined to break their oaths, 
to d'\-solaie the land with insurrection, conflagration, and blood, till, 
feeble and exhausted under the burden of a thousand miseries, Hun- 
gary might be struck from the roll of living nations. They then 
hop<Hl, by the |)<)wer of the bayonet, and, if necessary, by the arms 
of Russia, to erect a united and consolidated empire, like the Russian, 
of sixteen various nations ; I hey hoped to realize their long-conceived 
purpose of making themselves an absolute Power. 

Never were so many hellish arts used against a nation before. 
Not suspecting a counter-revolution or an attack, we were not pre- 
pared to defend ourselves when suddenly we were surprised by 
danger. The perti-lious Hapshurg, destitute of all shame, and re- 
joicing in the anticipation of an easy victory, hesitated not to disclose 
bt^fore the civilized world their horrible plans — to subjugate us by 
the force of arms, .to excite hatred of race, to call in the aid of rob- 
bers, in:*en(iiariv.'s, nnd reckh^ss insurgents. 

At tills crisis of nrcMi dutiijjer, when many of our ablest m^n even 
were rea-ly to yield iheins<'Ivcs to this degree of (h^struciion, I stood 
among those who callcnl the natiou to arms ; and, conliiiing in a just 
(jiod, we cursi d lite cowards who were preparing to abandon their 
native land, lo sub. nit to a wicked despolisn), and to purchase a 
miserable existence by sacrificing liberty. 1 called the nation to arms 
in sell-defonce. I acted not willi blind presumption, and emotions 
of despair found no place in my breast — for he who despairs is not 
fit to guide a people. I estimated the valor and power of my country, 
and on the verge of a fearful struggle I had the faith to promisa 
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?ietofy, if Haogtry would rraiain trne to lienelf, and fbitiiy bar 
Inreast with the impulsive fire of a strong will. 

To sustain the stem resolution, to combat such an enemy, we 
were supported, first, above eveiythhig, by our unshaken confidence 
in Grod, whose ways are past finding out but who supports the right* 
and blesses the cause of an honest people fighting for freedom ; 
secondly, by a love of country and the holy desire of liberty, which 
make the child a giant, and increase the strength of the valiant ; and» 
thirdly, by your example, noble Americans ! you, the chosen nation 
of the God of Liberty ! My countrymen — a religious, a God-venera- 
ting people — in whose hearts burned the all-powerful feeling of 
patriotism, were inspired by the influence of your sublime example. 

Free citizens of America ! from your history, as from the star of 
hope in midnight gloom, we drew our confidence and resolution in 
the doubtful days of severe trial. Accept, in the name of my country- 
men, this declaration as a tribute of gratitude. And you, excellent 
people, who were worthy to be chosen by the Almighty as an 
example to show the world how to deserve freedom, how to win it, 
and how to use it — you will allow that the Hungarians, though 
weaker and less fortunate than you, through the decaying influences 
of the old European society, are worthy to be your imitators, and 
that you would be pleased to see the stars of your glorious flag 
emblazon the double cross of the Hungarian coat-of-arms. When 
despotism hurled defiance at us, and began the bloody war, your 
inspiring example upheaved the nation as one man, and legions, with 
all the means of war, appeared to rise from nothing as the tender 
grass shoots up after spring showers. 

Though we were inferior in numbers to the enemy, and could not 
compare with their well-trained forces — thouj^h our arms were 
shorter than theirs — ^yet the heroic sons of Hungary supplied the 
want of numbers by indomitable bravery, and lengthened their weap- 
ons by a step further in advance. 

The world knows how bravely the Hungarians fought. And it is 
not for me, who was identified with the war — who, obeying the 
wishes of the nation, stood faithfully at the helm of Government — to 
extol the heroic deeils of my countrymen. I may mention, however, 
that while every day it became more evident that the heart of Europe 
beat to the pulsations of tlio Hiinjrarian struor^rje, wo maintained the 
unequal conflict alone. Cut ofl^ from the rest of the world and all 
exlornnl aid till a year agro, we laid the hauirhty powiT of the tyrant 
ho\ise of Ilapsburg in the dust ; and, hud it not l)een for the inten- 
tional and traitorous disrejrsird of mv commands by one of our lead- 
ers, who afterwards shamefully betrayed the country, not only would 
the Imperial family have been driven from Vienna, but tlie entire 
Austrian nation would have boon liberated ; and, though by such 
treason this base family saved themselves from destruction, they 
were so far humbled in March, 1849, that, not knowing how to M 
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jnst, they implored foreign aid, and threw themselves at the feet of 
the Czar. 

The Emperor hoped that the Hungarian people would be terrified 
by his threatenings, and would prefer slavery to death ; but he waa 
deceived. He sold his own liberty to Russia, for aid to enslave his 
people. The choice of a coward is to purchase a miserable, ephem- 
eral existence, even though at the cost of his honor and indepen- 
dence. 

Tfie Austrians fought against us, not only with arms and by the 
aid of traitors, but with studied and unceasing slander. They never 
ceased to impeach our motives, falsify our conduct, and vaunt the 
pretended justice of their own cause before the judgment-seat of 
public opinion. Efforts were constantly made to weaken among the 
people of Hungry and among the nations of the world that sympathy 
and force which spring from a righteous cause. 

Free citizens of North America ! you have given, in spite of these 
slanders, the fullest sympathy for the cause of my country. We 
had no opportunity to explain to you our motives and conduct, and 
refute the libels against us ; but wo said, and how truly your noble 
and magnanimous conduct shows it, that such a nation knows how 
to defend a just and holy cause, and will give us its sympathy ; and 
this conviction inspired us with more confidence. Oh that vou had 
been a neighboring^nation ; the Old World would now be free, and 
would not have to endure again those terrible convulsions and rivers 
of blood which are inevitable. But the end is with God, and He will 
choose the means to fulfil His purposes. 

Ye great and free people, receive the thanks of my country for 
your noble sympathy, wliich was a great moral support in our terri- 
ble conflict 

When the house of Austria sold itself to the Autocrat, we, who 
were fatigued with our hard-earned victory, but not subdued or ex- 
\ hausted, saw with apprehension the spectre of Russian invasion — an 
invasion which violated tlie laws of nations, which was openly hos- 
tile to tJie cause of civilization, the rights of man, of order, and even 
to that principle which the diplomacy of Europe calls ** tlie balance 
of power." I could not believe that the Governments of Europe 
would permit this invasion ; for I believed they would intervene tc 
effect a treaty of peace, if not so much on otfr account, yet to prevent 
Austria becoming the vassal of Russia — to check the growing 
strength and influence of tlie latter power in the East 

We desired an honorable peace, and were willing to submit to any 
reasonable terms. We many times tendered the olive-branch. We 
askod the constitutional Governments of Europe to interpose. They 
heard us not The liaughty Imperial family, forgetting that they 
were the real traitors, rejected every proposition, with the defying 
expression' that they " did not treat with rebels." Ay, more— ther 
I threw our ambassadon into priaon ; and one of them, the noblest of 
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Hnngvy's sons, they cowardly and impioasly ranidered. Still . _ 
hositatod to tear asunder forever the bonds that united ns. Ten 
irT. !:- we fol'^h^ and fougfht victoriously, in defence ; and it iraa 
orly when every attempt to bring about an honorable peace failed ; 
^vh«>n FVancis Joseph, wlio was never our Kinf^, dared, in his niani- 
fosto ot the 4tli uf March, 1849, to utter tho curse ** tliat Hungary 
sliould oxist no longer ;'* when there was no hope of arresting the 
Kussiun invasion by diplomacy; wiien we saw that we mubt fijfht 
to £;?ve ourselves from being struck olFtlie earth as a nation; when 
tiio house of Austria, by its endless acts of injustice and cruelty, and 
by rH!lin^ in the uid of a foreign power, iiud extinguislied in the 
h»-:in of the Hungarian people every spark of afieciion — tlien, and 
then only, after so much patience, the naiion resolv^ to declare its 
absolute independence. Then spoke tho National Assembly the 
words which had long been uttered by every patriotic tonga^^ 
^ Francis Joseph, thou beardless young Nero ! thou darest to aay 
Hungary shall exist no more ! We, the people, answer, we do and 
will exist ; but you and your treacherous house shall stand no longer ! 
You Hhall no more be Kings of Hungary ! Be forever banished, ye 
perfidious traitors to the nnlipn !" 

Wo were not only ready to accept any terms that were honorable, 
but we carefully abstained from doing anything which would give 
the Czar a pretence, which he had long sought, to meddle witii our 
affairs. • 

The Hungarian nation loved freedom as the best gift of God, but 
it never thought of commencing a crusade against Kings in the name 
of liberty. In Hungary there were none of those propagandists 
who alarm so much tho rulers of the Old World. There were no 
secret societies plotting conspiracies. My countrymen were not in- 
fluenced by the theories of Communists or Socialists, nor were they 
V, hat the Conservatives call anarchists. The nation desired justice, 
and knew how to be ju.st to all, irrespective of rank, language, or 
relij^ion. A ponplo so woriliy of fro(»doin Wi?ro generous enoujjh to 
leav,- somoihlnijf to time, and to he >ati>ii!.ul with a pr^gresMve devel- 
op ll«n^ No violence was used ; no jn:sr riylii was attHPk<»(l ; and 
t-Vt'M sonr* of tlir.se in^rituticins w^re l.ft iiiiili-turbi'il which, in 
thrir printiple a.:! ori::i:i, wo'-o uiijnst, l»i!t which, having ex- 
isicl for ccntiirij:>, could not bo abolished at once with im- 

J-nr'ily. 

'j'in Ilnnjiarian pe-^ple did not wih to oppress any — not even the 
• .I-i'^cmov ; thf^v wiTv.'. more rcadv to make sacrifices than to 
J iinish the di^scnpr'ants of nobility lor the evils of mi-s^rovernment, 
p.. l of those instiiii.ioiis whi;*!i e'nanafed frmn their ancestors ; nor 
w")n]J ilicy let the many suflcr for the sins of the ti^w. 

There was no anarchy among us. Even in the bloodiest conflicts, 
when the human passions are most excited, there was the moet per- 
ibct order and security of property and person. How did the 
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duct of my noble countrymen compare with that of the " order-mak- 
ing" Austria ? Whenever the whirlwind of war ceaspd for awhile, 
whore the social elements were left in chaos, the inJ^tinctive moral 
feeling of this incorruptible people, in the absence of all government, 
preserved better order and safety than legions of police. A common 
spirit animated the whole nation — no secret aims, no personal or lo- 
cal attacks, but a bold and open defence in the face of the world. 
Following the example of your great Washington, we adopted as our 
policy conciliation, justice, and legality, and scrupulously observed 
the laws of nations. 

The Russians and Austriana made the soil of Wallachia the basis 
of military op<*rations ; and the Turkish Government, which either 
knew not its own interests, or was unable to defend them, silently 
jeraiitted this violation of treaties and the rights of nations, thus 
numbling itself and betraying its own weakness. Several times we 
drove our enemies across the Wallachian boundaries ; for it was only 
necessary for our victorious army to advance into the countries of 
the Lower Danube to rouse the inhabitants against the Russians, 
and to transfer the war to their own soil. But we respected the 
law of nations, and stopped onr conquering forces on the confines of 
Wallachia. Her soil was sacred to us. Austria left Gallicia al- 
most unprotected, and collected all her forces to attack us. Had we 
at this time sent a small portion of our army to Poland, it would 
have caused a general insurrection ; and that heroic but unfortunate 
nation would have revenged herself by throwing the Russian empire 
into a state of rcvoluticm. But we acted in delence only, and we 
deemed it a sin to precipitate other nations into a terrible and uncer- 
tJiin war, and we checked our sympathies. Besides, we avoided 
giving the Bmperor of Russia a pretence for a war of retaliation 
against us. Oh it was foolish ! for the despotic hypocrite made a 
pretence; he called our own struggle the Hungarian Polish revolu- 
tion, though the whole number of Poles in our armies did not exceed 
four thousand. 

We doubted not that the European Powers would negotiate a 
peace for us, or that they would at least prevent the Russian inva- 
sion. They said they pitied us, honored our efforts, and condemned 
the conduct of Austria ; but they could not help us, because Europe 
required a powerful Austrian empire, and tliey must support it, in 
spite of its evils, as a balance against Russia in central and eastern 
Europe. What a mistake ! What diplomacy ! Is it not as clear 
as the sun that the Czar, in aiding Austria, would do it in such a 
manner as to obtain the greatest advantages for himself? Was it 
not manifest that Austria, who had always, through the help of 
Hungary, strength enough to oppose Russia, would, when she de- 
stroyed Hungary by Russian bayonets, no longer be an independent 
Power, bat merely the avanl^arde of the Muscovite 7 Yet Europe 
pennitted the invasion. It is an indelible mark of blindness and 
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Nor could the united Rnsso-Anstrian forces have conqnered my 
heroic countrymen bad they not found a traitor to aid them in the 
man whom, beheving in his honesty, and on account of hf** skill, I 
raised from obscurity. Enjoying my contidence, the confidence of 
the nation and the army, I placed him at the head of our forces, 
giving him the most glorious part to perform ever granted to man. 
What an immortality was within his reach had he been honest ! 
But he betrayed his country. Cursed be his name forever ! I will 
not open my bleeding wounds by the sad remembrance of this events ^ 
and will merely mention that the surrender at Vilagos was the 
crowning act of a long system of treachery secretly practised — by 
not using the advantages which victories put in his hands — by not 
fulfilling my commands under cunning pretences — by destroying na- 
tional feeling in the army — by weakening its confidence, and by the 
destruction, through unnecessary exposures and dangers, of that 
portion of the anny that he could not corrupt, in hi^ base designs to 
make himself military dictator. God, in His inscrutable wisdom, 
knows why the traitor was permitted to be successful. In vain fell 
the bravest of men in this long war— in vain were the exertions of 
my countrymen — in vain did the aged father send, with pious heart, 
his only son, the prop of his declining years, and the bride her bride- 
groom — in vain did all private interests jrield to the loftiest patriot- 
ism — in vain arose the prayers of a suffering people — in vain did the 
ardent wishes of every friend of freedom accompany our efforts — in 
vain did the genius of liberty hope for success. My country was 
martyred I Her rulers are hangmen ! They have spoken the im- 
pious words that tJie liberty-loving nation ** lies at the feet of the 
Czar!" Instead of the thankful prayers of faith, of hope, and of 
love, the air of my native land is filled with the cries of despair ; and 
I, her chosen leader, am an exile. The diplomacy of Europe has 
changed Turkish hospitality to me and my companions into hopeless 
bondage. It is a painful existence. My youthful children have be- 
gun the morning of their life in the hands of my country's destroyer, 
and I — but no ; desponding does not become me, for I am a roan. I 
am not permitted, or I would say, I envy the dead. Who is unfortu- 
nate ? I am in Broussa, where the great Hannibal once lived an 
exile, homeless like myself, but rich in services performed for hia 
country, while I can claim only fidelity to mine. The ingratitude 
of his nation went with him in his banishment, but the sorrowful love 
of my countrymen follows me to my place of exile. To thee, my 
God, I offer thanks that thou didst deem me worthy to suffer for dear 
Hungary. Let me suffer afflictions, but accept them as propitiatory 
sacrifices for my native land ! 

And thou, Hungarian nation, yield not to despair ! Be patient ; 
hope, and wait thy time ! Though all men forget thee, the God of 
Justice will not. Thy sufferings are recorded, and thy tears re- 
membered. The Wood of thy martyrs — thy noble sons— which 
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tnoislened lliy soil, will have ila fiuita. 
foil for thee are, like the evergreen cvx 

dead, Ihe symbol of thy resuiTectioii. Tiie tncps wnom my oBBimyor 
exolipd against lliee by lies and cttnniiig, will be undeceivsdi lo^ 
will know that thou didal not fight for pre-eminence, but for tM 
common liberty ; tfiat tliou wast their brother, and bled for them also, 
T.'io temporary victory of our enernies will but aervo (o take lbs film 
frijiii the eyej of the deceived people. The sentiment of ayropulhjr 
Inr onr sunurings will inspire amotig the smaller slates and tacea 
die wish fora fraternal coniederaiion — for that which I always u^cd 
aa iha only safe policy and gnaraniee of freedom for (hero all. 

The realixatioD of this idea will hnrl the power of the 
de6|>ots to the abyss of the post; and Hungary, free, 
free nations, will be great, glorious, awl inJepffndent. 

At the moment when [hardly hoped for further consolalSon 
earth, behold ihe God of Mercy freed my wife, and enabled ber, 
thrciugh a thousand dangers, to reach ma in my place of exilel 
Like a banted deer, alie could not for five months find m ber oirtf 
native land a place of rest. The executioners of the beardleBS Nero 
placed a reward tipon her head ; but she has escaped the tymnta. 
tjlie was to me and to my exiled countrymen like Uie tainuow U! 
N'lHili, for she brought intelligence and hope in iho ansbakcn aoals of; 
the Hungarian people, and in the aflbctionsle synipathv of 
neighboring nations who had fought agaimt us. They Dad ■ 
the wife ofthe much-alandered Governor of Hungary. 

Although the sympathy oftlie world often depends upon the 
of oction, and ihe successful aro applauded, slill Hwigarv, by twr 
nable bearing and trials, lias drawn the attention of the world. Tlw 
sympathy which she has excited in both worlds, and the thundering 
cnrae which the lipsof millions have pronounced against herdcal«nr- 
ers, announce, like the roaring of tlte wind before the atorm, ibe 
Cuming retribution of Heaven. 

Among the nations of the world there are two which demand oor 
gmiitudo ond affection. England, no less powerful than she is frsa 
and glorious, supported ua by her sympathT, and by the approvioy 
vi^lue »f lier noblest sons, and the millions of her people. And that 
cbri-en land of freedom bevond the ocean — tiie nll-powerrul peopla 
of the United Slates, with their liberal government — inspired us wRJl 
hope, and gave ds courage by their deep interest in our caoM uul 
Buiii'ringii, and by their condemnation of our ejtecntioners. 

The Piesidenl of the United States, whom the confidenee or k 
free people had elevated to the loftiest station in Ihe world, in bb 
message to Congress announced that the American Goverament 
would ha™ been the first to recognize the independence of Ubd- 
gary. And the Senators and Represents live? in Congress marked. 
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duct of Austria, and their wish to break the diplomatic intercourse 
with such a Government. They summoned the despots before the 
jud^ent-seat of humanity ; they proclaimed that the world would 
condemn them ; they declared that Austria and Russia had been 
unjust, tyrannical, and barbarous, and deserved to be reprobated by 
mankind, while Hungary was worthy of universal sympathy. 

The Hungarians, more fortunate than I, who were able to reach 
the shores of the New World, were received by the people and 
Government of the United States in the most generous manner^ 
yes, like brothers. With one hand they hurled anathemas at the 
despots, and with the other welcomed the humble exiles to partake 
of that glorious American liberty, more to bo valued than the glitier 
of crowns. Our hearts are tilled with emotions to see how this 
great nation extends its sympathy and aid to every Hungarian who is 
so fortunate as to arrive in America. The sympathetic declaration 
of such a people, under such circumstances, with similar .sentiments 
in England, is not a mere sigh which the wind blows away, but is 
prophetic of the future. What a blessed sight to see whole nations 
elevated by such sentiments ! 

Free citizens of America ! ypu inspired my countrymen to noble 
deeds ; your approval imparted confidence ; your sympathy consoled 
in adversity, gave a ray of hope for the future, and enabled us to 
bear the weight of our heavy burden. Your fellow-feeling will sus- 
tain us till we realize the hope, the faith, " that Hungary is not lost 
forever." Accept, in the name of my countrymen, the acknowledg- 
ment of our warmest gratitude and our high respect. 

I, who know Hungary so well, firmly believe she .is not lost ; and 
the intelligent citizens of America have decided, not only with im- 
pulsive kindness, but with reason and policy, to favor the unfortunate 
out not subjugat3 Hungary. The sound of that encouraging voice 
is not like a funeral dirge, but as the shrill trumpet that will call 
the world to judgment. 

Who does not see that Austria, even in her victory, has given 
herself a mortal wound ? Her weakness is betrayed. The world 
no longer believes that Europe needs the preservation of this decay- 
ing empire. It is evident that its existence is a curse to mankind ; 
it can never promote the welfare of society. The magic of its 
imagined power is gone ; it was a delusion that can deceive no 
lonjrer. Among all the races of this empire — ^not excepting the 
hereditary States — ^there is none that does not despise the reigning 
family of Hapsburg. Tliis power has no moral ground of support ; 
its vain dreams of a united empire, for which it has committed the 
most unhoard-of crimes, are proved to be mere ravings, at which tho 
world laughs. No one loves or respects it ; and when it falls, not 
a tear of regret will follow it to the grave. And fall it surely will. 
That moment Russia withdraws her support, the decayed edifice 
will crumble to dust. A shot fired by an English or by an Amen- 
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rsn vpuel frmn Ihs Adrialic would be like the tmnipM at the city of 
Jericho. And thia impioas, footlsh Govemment thiDks to cootral 
fate by the hui^an'B cord. How long will Ru^tsin ba abls to 
BMiai 7 This Czar, who boasta llwl his mission ia to be the sconrp 
01 nil the nations Hi riving for libeity, — will not ihc Almie^ty, nhcSa 
vicegerent hs profanely assumes To he, blasl the miAera^e boaster T 
The very character of his Government is a declaration of war 
aeaiost ine rights and interests of hnmanity, and the existence of 
oiher nation*. Will the world sufTer this long ? Not long. 

The Hongarian nation, in iter wiir, has not only gained i con- 
scioiisneea of her own strength, bat she has forred the convictioa 
into the minda of other natiotiB that she deserves to exist, and to be 
indeuendent; and she can show justly that her existence and mde- 
pendence are essential to iho cause of liberty in Eutopo. No, no! 
Hungary is not lost. By her faith, bmvtry, and by her foresight, 
which teaches her to abide her lime, she will yet be among the fore- 
most in the war of universal liberty. 

You, noble AmoricnnB, we hlesa in the name of the God of Ijt^ 
orty ! To you who have summoned the murderers of my country- 
men before the judgment-seat of the world — to you, who aro the first 
judges of this court, 1 will bring the complarnts of my nation, and 
before you I wilt plead her cause. When the house of Hapabari^ 
with the aid of a. forei^ army, invaded my country, and had £• 
siroyed, by their manifp^io of the 4ih of March, 1649rthe foundalioa 
upon which the union with AuHtria rested, there remained for 
Hungary no allemalivo than the Deiilsration of Independence wUeh 
lire National Assembly unaniinoualy voted on the 14th of April, 
1849, and which the whole nation solemnly accepted, and aealed 
with their blood. 

I declare to yon, in the most solemn manner, that all whi^ baa 
taken place, or that may hereafter lake place, proceeding from infi- 
vidualacirGove.nment,eonlrary to this doclamiion, which is in perfect 
accoid with the fundamental law of Hnngnry. 'm illegal aitd nnjiuL 

Refore you 1 assert, that the accusation that the Magyar race ma 
uiijuHt to the other races — by means of which a portion of the Sn^ 
viuns, Wallachiana, Slavonians, and Germans, dwelling in HuDga!;, 
was excited against us — is an impioiia slander, circulated by Uw 
house of Hapsburg, whiuh shrinka from no crime to weaken tha 
united foreaa of our united army, to conquer one race after another, 
and thus bring them all under the yoke of alaveiy. 

II ia true, some of the racea in Hungary had reason to compiain : 
but tlie.sn Hubjects of complaint wore the inevitable consequences of 
the pre-eKisting state of tilings and the Aualriun inlerlerence. Bat 
Ihe Groatians had no reoxon to complsin. This race of half a millkm, 
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eqtial rights with Hungary ; whilst the Hangarian Protestants, on 
account of their religion, were not suffered to hold lands in Croatia. 
Their grievances and ours were the same, in the perpetnal violation 
of the constitution by the imperial Government. But their own 
peculiar grievances aroHO from the evils of former times, and from 
the Austrian system of government, which forcibly placed the Sla- 
vonian, Servian, and Wallachian boundary districts on the Crerman 
military footing. 

The moment, however, our people became free and enjoyed their 
political rights they became just, and placed all things upon the 
basis of freedom and perfect equality. But some of these races, 
blinded by the infernal slanders and suggestions of Austria, took up 
arms against us. This people, who for centuries had endured 
slavery, fought against their own freedom ! God forgive them ! 
They knew not what they did. 

In America, people of different languages dwell, but who says 
that it is unjust for senators and representatives to use the English 
language in their debates, and to malce it the official language of the 
Grovemment ? 

This is what the Magyar race asked in Hungary. There was 
this difference only, that in America it was not necessary to estab- 
lish this by law, for the original settlers had stamped their language 
in the country ; but in Hungary a law was necessary to make the 
Ma^ryar the ofticial language. The use of the Latin language — a 
bad relic of the Middle Ages, which the clergy and aristocracy pre- 
served as something precious, imitating the ancient despots, who 
caused the laws to be written in small letters and placed on high 
towers that the people might not understand their rights — had been 
retained among us. It was necessary to have a living, spoken, 
popular language. And what other could we have than the noble 
Magyar ? 

How of^en have I and other leaders with me said to my country- 
men, that they must be strictly just, and seek their future greatness 
not in the predominance of one race, but in the perfect equality of 
all ? My counsel was adopted, and made the basis of the Govern- 
ment. The same freedom, the same privileges, without regard to 
language or religion, the free development of each race under the 
protection of the law, were accorded to all. We not only guaran- 
teed the right to use any language in the churches and schools, but 
we afforded aid for the education and development of each national- 
ity. The principle we announced was, that either the State should 
protect no religion, no nationality — leaving all to the free action of 
the people— or that it should protect all alike. 

In the general administration, the predominance of our language, 
and, consequently, the race that spoke it, was a necessity ; but, in 
the administration of country affairs, which in some respects resem- 
bled that of the individual States of North America, the use of each 
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My country, in tlie hour of danger, called npon me to assist in the 
8truo"<jle for frt'cdom. I reHjunnled to its call. Others, doubtless, 
were njoro ulilc who couLl Iwivo won more dime : but I will yield to 
none in the purity of luy inoiives. Perliaps it was contidonce in my 
ardeni }>ani()ii>ni nnd hou"?ity ot purpose, which induced the jw^ople 
to j-ive Ui" iho f)ower. Ttiey believed tVeodorn would be safr; in my 
h.inils. I felt my weakness, and told iheni I could not promise them 
hberty uidess they were united iis f^n^ man, and would lay aside all 
personal, ail seclienal in'erests. I ibretold that, if the nation was 
divided, it would fall. As lon<r a** tfiey followed my injunctions, and 
Were uniied, they were unconquenible — they perform»'d miracles of 
valor. Tiio fall of lluns^ary conunenced the day they In-^an to 
divide. Not knowing the secret causes of this «livi>ion, an«l nut sus- 
pecting treachery, a<ui wishing to inspire contidence, to give skill 
and all the elements of success to our army, and caring nothing for 
my own fame, doing nil for the good of my country, I gave command 
of the forces to another. I was assured by tlie most solemn en- 
gagements, by the man to whom I gave the power, that he would 
use it for the wcdfare and independene,e of the nation, and that he 
would be responsible to me and the people for the fulfilment of these 
conditions. He betrayed his country and gave the army to the 
enemy. Had we succ.eJcd after this terrible blow, he should have 
met his reward. And even now he is not freed from his accounta- 
bility to the nation, no more than I, in the moral right and sense, 
ceased to be tlie Governor of Hungary. A short time may reverse 
again the fate of all. The aurora of liberty breaks ujwn my vision 
even at Broussa. 

I have, therefore, intrusted to I^dislaus Ujhazi, Obergespum of 
the Saros comitat, and civil governor of Comorn, the mission to be 
my representative, and through me the representative of the Hunga- 
rian nation, to the people and Governuient of the United States, 
hopitig and b'dievinir that so generous a people will not judge the 
merits of our caus<! by a temporary defeat, but will recognize Governor 
Ujhazi and his companion-*, with the aecustotuod kindness. 

Mav (iol bless vour eounirv forever! Mav it have the cjlorioiis 
dcr^iiny to >hare wiih other nations the blessings of that liberty which 
c* M-fitutes its own happiness and fauie ! jlay your groat example, 
noMe Arnericans, b;' to oiher luitious the source of soci-l virnie; 
your power be the tern^r of all tyrants — the protector of the dis- 
tressed ; and your free country ever continue to be the asylum for 
the <>ppressed of all nation^. 

Wri'ten at my place of banishment, Broussa, Asia Minor, March 
27, 1850. . 

LOUIS KOSSUTH, 

Governor of Hungary. 
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live Magyar race, — an Asiatic people thrust into the midst of Euro- 
pean nations, without any kindred, without any affinity, without any 
resemblance, — and when we consider they were surrounded on all 
sides by absolute and despotic powers ; on one side Turkey, which 
encroached for centuries, not only upon civilization, but on religion, 
and where my poor nation was the bulwark of Christianity in Eu- 
rope ; on the other side, the Russian empire, which has, not for tho 
bcnotit of mankind, grown up prodigiously in the one-and-a-half cen- 
tury ; on the third side, the Austrian power — not the Austria of to- 
day, for that Austrian empire is a very new one — but the govern- 
ment of the house of Hapsburg, which never, if there be told truth 
by history, gave one friend to political freedom, — ^though one ge-. 
nins it had, one friend to religious freedom, one friend to the rights 
of conscience, but even he quite in opposition to the social and polit- 
ical freedom of the people, — the Emperor Joseph II. This then was 
our position. Turkey, Russia, and Austria, or rather the house of 
Hapsburg, — by such was Hungary surrounded; and besides, the 
people, which must ever be considered as the most firm and mighty 
oasis of greatness and welfare of a country, and as the most strong, 
sure, and powerful safeguard of its liberties — the people in Hungary 
unhappily were excluded from political rights, they shared not in tho 
constitutional benefits ; and still this Magyar race, in such difficulties 
of circumstance, through eight centuries and more, has conserved, 
not only its life, but its constitutional liberty and national institutions. 
There is in such a race, in such a nation, elements of a future ; and I 
believe with some pride I have a right to say, such a nation deserves 
to have freedom. I told you, a little ago, that tlie people had not 
shared in the constitutional rights of the country. T he constitution 
of Hungary was an aristocratic one entirely ; but it was an aristo- 
cratical constitution which had somewhat a different meaning from 
that which you attach in England to the word aristocracy. Aristoc- 
racy in Hungary was not synonymous with power and with the 
weight of wealth, but was simply an aristocracy of birth, and was 
not reduced only to elder brothers ; but whoever had a father a 
nobleman, he and his children, and their children's children remain- 
ed through all centuries, noblemen always. What was the conse- 
quence ? The consequence was that, as human fate is subject to 
many changes of circumstances, the descendants of the old noble- 
men of Hungary did not remain wealthy, great, and powerful, biit 
became diffused, &nd, by the course of centuries, descending among 
thorn, became almost one part of the people itself; so that the great 
part of the aristocracy of Hungary remained as poor, ay, poorer, than 
tho people, because the noble had ambition not to work ; as if work 
was not the greatest honor to humanity. So, therefore, we had not 
only a landed proprietary, but we had these most poor classes of the 
aristocracy, which were not onlv in the same condition as the people, 
bnt which were still, now and then, in a worse condition, not being so 
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induBtrioiis. But one promineDt feature was that the old aristocracy 
wart not quite so oppotted in its great extension to popular rights 
and to the popular interest as we find it to be in the middle ages 
on the Contin(?nt and tliroii<(h Europe — because we must con less 
Umi the aristocracy of K upland has known in time to meet the 
e.vit^cncies of the time, to share their privileges with the people, and 
to tuko its (>urt in the burdens of tiie (leople, and therefore tue aris- 
tocnicy of England remained when thase oihor aristocracies were 
swept uwuy like duMt from the earth. In Hun^rary the nobility was 
not in the sam^^ i)ot»ition, but the nohlemen niixf-d witli all classes of 
the jM?ople — thoy wore not in strong opposition to the people, but 
^thcy were agriculturists, working not their own soil but the soil of 
their landlordtt ; but Uiey became manufacturers ; tliey engaged in 
every trade and every profession, and tliorefore it was not in such 
oppoi«ition to the people as the word <* aristo(*racy" signifies here ; 
and, though it is no wonder that in Hungary and between the bounds 
of this aristocratic constitution, where the people had no riglit to 
speak for itself, it should not have had its full share of privilege, still, 
out of the ranks of this aristocracy which I have characterized are 
ahvHVs found in the past, and ihrouirh all their histor}', generous 
mon who n»an fully stru^jjrh'd by all legal ineans to improve the con- 
diliim of ilicir country, and who sirove for the rights of humanity. 
Ncuv ill this stmjrelin^ for llie ri;;hts of humanity and the improve- 
ment of the condiiion of the country we had. ar.cordintr to our con- 
Biiluiion, in llunjrary two princijMil means. The lirst was — to call 
it by a name which is popular and is undorst(Kid here — the Parlia^ 
niiMit of Hungary ; and the second was by our county and munici{)al 
institutions. Thoso municipal institutions were, still more than in 
any other part of the world whatever, against the encroachment on 
the ri^rhts of the nation by the (iovornment, hf^cause thes«e county in- 
stitutions were so framnd that the Government had no right to convey 
a!jy order u-baievcr but only through the* medium of the county 
mi'<tiMir^. The county meeting was composed of all noblemen who 
\v<»n» rijsidtMits in that county, and the nobl.^ jxipulation in a county 
r.ii^ilii immb-.T froui iweniy itioustind U)lw«-niy-(ivo thousand j>en<ons, 
i\:\A ill some counli«*s it nmouuted to tliiny thousand. Therefore 
ev-Mv ot)..^ (;f the ;i()!)l«»s liad a ri<r'it to .^p«'a!i in these meeijnffs; not, 
oi" i'>i,r«^.» morv nn<\ on everv no-a^i'.n, i)iU ai'Cfrdiiiix to the inr,K»r- 
ta;i.>^ (»( the bu.-i'ie^»-^, and tbo nuiiii)f*r of ih:-ni that appeared in the 
siiiiw* w:iy at ih»'s(> iiK^oliii^-^. Kvery noM.^ !iad a ri^lit to be elected 
a ir.'iiri>irate of ihecouuiy, who were tlie only exr^cutive p(nver of the 
or<I(Ts of ih> (ioverum Mit ; so that whMi \'\t} Goverjuuent orden?d 
S()!U"tliinL' to be don'^, the hand of execution was that of the munici- 
pal m.itiisirate of the county, whoaicme had to carry it out ; but, tlie 
magistrate never coming into contact with the Government, could r^ 
ceive no order but only through the mediiyn of the county meetings 
which county meeting met in public assembly had the right to ii» 
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CUSS the legality of the Government order, and when the majority of 
tlie assembly held an order of Government to be illegal, it did not go 
into ihe hands of the magistrate to execute it, but the meeting made 
a remonstrance against it to the Government, and therefore these 
municipalities were a very powerful, strong bulwark against the en- 
croachments of Government. And to be sure, no country in the world 
had greater need of such a barrier than Hungary, because we have 
been governed for three centuries by the house of Ilapsburg, which 
never, according to the evidence of history, had a single fixed friend 
to |>olitical freedom. I do not know whether I am weary. 

Now, the house of Ilapsburg ruled Hungary for three hundred 
years. It ruled Hungary, not by conquest, but by the free choice 
of the nation ; not by the free choice of the nation, without condi- 
tion*^, but on the basis of treaties, the chief feature of which treaties 
is that the monarch should nign in Hungary by the same lineal suc- 
cession as in the dominions of the house of Austria; that the Aus- 
trian dynasty was recognized, and should remain Kings of Hungary, 
and thereupon the King took on himself a sacred duty to respect and 
conserve the Hungarian constitution, and to rule and govern Hun- 
gary by its own public institutions, according to its own ancient laws. 
And that was the duty of the King. I swear to God, I swear to the 
eternal God, that I hope He will so bless me as I shall keep that 
word. This is a resurrn'; of the facts so far. Well, out of the thir- 
teen kings we had of this house and dynasty, no one who knows 
anything of history can charge me with exaggeration when I say 
that thoir rule was one of continual perjury^-of perjury, gentlemen, 
that is the word — perjury. I am a plain common man ; I call things 
as they are. 

Now, when the Hungarian nation elected the house of Ilapsburg 
to the throne of Hungary — of this Hungary which is larger than 
400,000 German square miles, which is equal, as I am told, to 100,000 
English square -miles, with a population of 16,000,000 — no small 
country, gentlemen ; no small little patch of land — when she chose 
the house of Hapsburg, all the otlier provinces of the Haps- 
burg were constitutional monarchies. Every other of these states 
had a constitution, and every one of these afterwards united to 
her had one too ; but by-and-by, through the course of three 
centuries, the house of Austria has gone on in a straight direc- 
tion to be an absolute monarchy ; and now, before our past 
struggle, not one plfice or province in her dominions had a consti- 
tution — the ambitious, despotical house of Austria — rather, I should 
say, the house of Hapsburg, had absorbed every single one of them. 
The constitutional life of Hungary was not absorbed because it did 
not belong to the Austrian Empire. Hungary had no other connec- 
tion with Austria than Hanover had with Eiigland, with this ditfer- 
ence only, that Hanover had a different line of succession, while the 
line of saccession of Austria and Hangaiy waa the same. But we 
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tr^ against the predominant direction of the head of the Austrian 
absolutism ; and that was the origin of our endeavors, which are as 
old as twenty-ciorht years ; that men influenced by justice and pure 
patriotism took for aim to go on, degree by degree, and step by step, 
to make the people participate in constitutional right and liberties. 
That was the aim and direction of the public life of Hungary from 1825. 

The more Hungary has felt this necessity because she had a 
Board of Government, a Commission or Council of Government, 
which, by law, was made responsible not only not to do anything 
contrary to the law, but not to carry into execution any order of tlie 
sovereign himself, contrary to the law ; but still we saw there was 
no responsibility in that Council, because no corporate body can be 
made responsible. Individuals can be made responsible, but where 
the Government is collective, responsibility is a folly, and vanishes 
like a dream. 

We saw that our national independence and the lawful rights of 
our nation wore entirely absorbed by the Austrian Government, and 
in our times chiefly by Prince Metternich, who was all in all in 
Austria. We were conscious that tlie Austrian Ministry had nothing 
to do with tl)e affairs of Hungary, that the Emperor of Austria, as 
King of Hungary, was obligea to govern Hungary by its own laws, 
and not as he liked. We did not like these Austrian influences, and 
we took, as the direction of our efforts, to give the people their 
national share in the constitution, in order that they might be the 
safeguard of the constitutional life which 400,000 or 600,000 were 
not able to defend, but which a people of 15,000,000, united in the 
great principle of common duties, and equal, may have good reason 
to defend. In the pea^santry in every country, to be sure, the agri- 
cultural classes are of important consideration, but they are chiefly 
so in Hungary, which is almost entirely, with few exceptions, an 
agricultural country. Of course the condition of this peasantry was 
tlie first topic of any design to reform ; and, seeing that the country, 
in all material respects so highly gifted by nature, could never be 
converted into an earthly paradise, such as you have made this land, 
but by free work, where every one enjoys the fruits of labor, we saw 
also that the agriculturist had to work for his landlord, one hundred 
and four days in the year. If you take off the Sundays, the festival 
days and the winter, why what remains to him ? And still he bad 
to give one ninth to his seigneur, and one tenth, or the tithes, to his 
bishop. That was a condition quite contrary to justice, contrary to 
the inborn dignity of the people, to the future of Hungary, and to the 
rights of human nature. Therefore the first step we took was to 
. emancipate the peasantry ; but being, as I have briefly stated, under 
very arduous circumstances, and as the legislative power vms in tlie 
bands of the nobles, these reforms went on but by slow degrees. 
In the Long Parliament, as I may call it, which sat from 1832 to 
1836, the Lower House, that is, the House of the members elected 
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a temple of liberty there for all the people. But the moie we de- 
veloped our progress in a view to reforms, the more the Government 
insisted on the pro^ss to demoralize the people. That was our 
condition wh.*u the Diet met in November or Ocioher, 1847, just be- 
fore the French Revoluaon. You see, then, tliat we in llungzLry 
were not planning revolution. Hungary was not the soul of sooret 
conspiracy, hut we in public meeting struggled, fairly and openly, 
for the rights of the people. I myself had tli^ honor to be elected 
member of Parliament in 1847 as a deputy for the chief depart* 
ment, in fact, by its geographical position, the metropolitan connty, 
of Pesth, where the Austrian Government did everything possible 
to oppose my election ; but the good sense of the people canied 
it out to a triumphant success. When we came to tlie Diet, the 
first question I proposed, according to the instructions of my con- 
stituents, was that the municipal institutions of the country should 
be upheld in their natural purity, and that the system of administra- 
tors should be put aside, and that if this motion was not carried, no 
taxes should be voted. 
i On this motion the House of Commons and the House of Lords 
did not agree for two montlis, because it was necessary both should 
agree to carry a bill before it could be laid before the King ; but 
there is no. limit to the number of communications which passed 
between the two houses, so that they might go on to the number of 
one hundred or three hundred till the question is settled or aban- 
doned. This measure did not meet the approbation of the House of 
Lords, because it was composed for the most part of functionaries 
named by the Government, or of those who aspired to be the nomi- 
nees of Government. Still, we were happy to have the most 
important part of the Lords of Hungary with us, at the head of whom 
was the unfortunate, the worthy of a better fate, Louis Batthyany. 
These supported the House of Commons. Still the commission and 

* Government went on to corrupt the county meetings, and I, seeing 
tiiat we should get the ^vorst in the end, and that the Government 
were carrying one after the other by violence and fraud, I proposed 
in the House of Conunons that we should meet the continual en- 
croachments of the Government by having r^ourse to the chief 
source of them. We saw that on the head of the King of Hungary, 
who is Emperor of Austria, two crowns are laid ; the one was a con- 

• stitutional crown, the other an absolute crown^ These two opposite 
directions never could agree, they never could be united. Which 
of them was to prevail, history will show ; but as we felt that 
the Austrian crown was the source of all encroachments on the 
rights of Hunijnry, and that so long as the two were united there 
would be no solidarity for the fate of nations in the future — so long 
as the house of Hapshurg does not restore their rights to the people 
of Hungary — so long will you see a rebellion ready to break out 
■gainst Austria ; and Hangary, having fineedom, it was her datr, aa 
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a r«^ila of baMkotub 
I Uie bre«Hls Ci g«iicra<u Enftlidiiiieik. )u 
speech was Lnmlaied ioio Gemnn. it wb« pubtislitd in VieMM. k 
n-aa read in ilie ci ^x'-hou^fa, in ilia public neon*. Aad aeH iba 
news o! ihe FreDch Rcvoiuiion came upon nv aid Vinma rata wf 
in revolt; ll^at was ll>e Aualiian Eevolutioa. I mjaril^ villi ■ 
knou-M^ qf nil ihe circunisiances of Eutope beMe nw, fruiUf 
own I d^rirlftd uot to be earned awa; b; ihe elemraM, bu id ah* J 
the reins uf (he clemmts iDlo my own baiMls, to aTkil B^ 
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terfere with the rights of other ftunilies, and the same Is tine of 
eommaniiiea in maitem which affect a kingHom. Government 
should have sufficient power to provide for th« public nece»«itie« of 
the whole country, to uphold and enforce obedience to the laws ; but 
it ought to have no power at all to encroach upon the rights of men, 
the rights of commnniiies, or of municipal iiies in their own domestic 
matter» ; that was my ruling principle. We ordered the Govern- 
ment to prepare bills for the representation of the parishes, but it 
was not enough for me and for my friends to establish municipalities 
as a barrier against the Government. Seeing the evil effects of the 
Administrative College, which, as a commission, could not be made 
responsible, we determined that as, as had often happened, part of 
these councils had been modified according to circumstances, we re- 
solved to mo<lify it so that the responsibility which was provided in 
the charter, but which was not a reality in effect, should be made 
real ; and that could only be done by substituting individuals for 
collective and general bodies. There were some other measures, 
with the details of which I shall not abuse your attention. Thus we 
had participation of the nobles in all public duties and taxation ; of 
the people in their general rights and responsibility in government 
A deputation, of which I was a member; headed by the Archduke 
Palatine, was sent to Vienna, in the name of the future of Hungary 
and of Austria, and of the peace and happiness and tranquillity of 
Hungary, to ask the sanction of the King to these propositions. We 
were also instructed to ask the Emperor to restore to our friends in 
the other nations, and to our fettered brothers in Austria, their con- 
stitutional rights, and to interpose the word of Hungary in their 
favor. The agitation was then great in Viefvna, as almost it was in 
every other country in Europe, save this England only, which, 
having once established its peace by revolution, can enjoy its public 
liberties without any desire for anotner. Here all was quiet— on the 
continent all was movement The Grovemment of Austria still hesi- 
tated to give us our rights. I went up to the Imperial palace, and I 
told them there that if the deputation was kept long waiting I would 
not guarantee on myself what the consequences would he, or that 
the movement that was taking place would not reach Hungary if we 
were discomfited and disappointed in our just expectations, and I 
therefore entreated them to do us justice. They promised thejr 
would do so, if only Vienna was quiet, but that they did not wish it 
to appear that the house of Hapsburg was compelled, by its fears, to 
be just and generous. 

This was one of the moments in which I, in my own humble per- 
son, was a strange example of the various chancres of human life. 
Hyself, an humble, unpretending son of modest Hunjrary, was in the 
condition that I had the existence of the house of Hapsburg and all 
its crowns here in my hand. FM. Kossnth here stretched out hig 
with clenched fiat acfOM the table.] I told tbeiii» " Be just to 



my hdicrtind. ^ikI T will give ^n peace nd inn^ailU^iBTii 
ThpT tin>nu:i«l me to be juHt, u>d I nva ibeai peace aiM mat 
i«'en<y-r<jur boura ; and before the Bleii»l God,' 



juilge or men und events. I iwve • ri^ht to a*f iKe 
burg lua lo thaok iU existence to me, A I last Mnetioti wa> ^raj 
bul wliile we rec«j>eil the promise at the king in ooe nxm, u tba 
other nmm Ibe DucbeiM Sophu, m.iiher of Ute prraeot Ui^uJ 
■iMer ofFisncis Joaeph.wds plotungwiib Mettenuch bow lopt lil 
of thU word and Mitcikin. Id k few days afleiwank, ibc ku^, >ha 
was afterwarda depowd, came to Pre^urg, and saaclioned puMTly 
ODT H-wi. 1 was tbere as a tnember of tbe mioiiiuy, io wfaich I vat 
what you call lirsl lord of the Tivaaur;, which I wjis forced u> to* 
cep(. i say so, because 1 can coll tbe public kuowledtfc of mV 
nation — my eneiniea in my nation an weLI ai my frirmlt thfll I 
always couaiikred office and power as a burden, and aa no giun/ ; but 
that it WW myselr who, before RoioR Dp lo Vienna with the laws fat 
aanction, said lo the people of Praaburg (aiutembled b?low) (run tha 
balcony, taking Lunia Bauhyany, my poor friend, by the bond,— • 
" Dou'l cheer mywlf. Here ia the maa who shall be — who mail 
be, first minister, President of Hungary ;" bul Batlhyaay refiuod lo 
accept it, ao 1 was forced to accept it ; and 1 Mate this becaiiue 1 Ma 
h is said in some papers that I made myself minister. We cauM' 
down to Pesth.andm ■ fewdnys after tlie Serbs revolted — atiRBd nf^ 
a* it was quite clearly proved afierward<i, by tbeintrignos of Uie Cwa*- 
hlla of Vienna. Tbey took far pretext, thai in the diplo<ne« tben ••• 
a IreMy thU a part of Hungary, conwiDiog about 300.000 peopl*, waa 
given to them; which- itobody denied-, bul their design was.Mt I* 
DOW quite clear, in aepaiate that pan of Hungary, and to form Ul 
aeparaie province* the Banat and Buchtut. Siough tbey eootain 
3,01)0,000 inhabiiants, ooi of which only abool 300,000 or 400,000 
•re Serhd ; snoie are Wallachiana, some speak the Gemao uoguei 
bnt the Hungarian goveminent seeing there muHt be aoute plot bf 
which Ibe poor people were misled, did not employ all the iwcvaiaij 
strength to suppress it ; heBide!>, I must also alaie that one of iJm 
chief political maiKVUvres of Mellemich waa ever and ever to op- 
press one nation br another ; but our army vns drawn oal nf. Iha 
land — one pan in Bohemia, one inluly — and we ' "" — ~ . 

and Wallachlao troops in Hungary. Wiiboot 
1 will only state ittat tht; revolt spread itself over uma 
clared it was independent of Hungary, without any i 
Andi will sute thai tbe head of this re\-olt of tIteSerbaa 
the Han JtllAchich. We entreated the King to give bi 
ormvnke Parliiinteni. in order to lake measures againal t 
dtsuirbers. The King gave his consent, and l,aa Uin' 
stood br the atdeof the Archduke Palatine wlienheree* 
of the King, who had ded from Vienna to lansprtick, whei 
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Tisited by a deputation from Pesth, sent by the Diet, inviting him to 
come to Biida, to rely on them, and that they woirid defend him 
again^ half the world ; and it has been proved that the Hangariana 
can defend the Crown. I stood by the side of the Archduke Palatine 
when he read the declaration of the King, that he solemnly condemn- 
ed the damnable eiforts of JcUachich, and of the Serbs, and Croats, 
and Wallachians, who had rebelled against the common liberty of 
the land, which thoy enjoyed, without any distinction of the language 
they might use, or the church to which they belonged. At that 
very time that the orders were given by the Ministers of Hungary to 
put down this revolt against the law, and that the King had convoked 
nis faithful Parliament of Hungary, to provide as well for the army as 
for the financial means to defend and protect the realm ; that was 
done ; and in the convocation of the kingdom I saw one of the grand- 
est sights of my life, when nearly four hundred representatives rose 
as one man, and stopping me in the address which I was making, 
declared, " Vou shall have it — you shall have all you want." 

While we were engaged in making these legislative provisions, 
the battle of Novarro, or rather the battle of Costlanga, was won by 
the armies of Austria, and the house of Hapsburg was saved. Now 
was the moment to cru^h Hungary. The King issued a proclama- 
tion in which Jeilachich, who had been proclaimed a traitor to his 
country, was lauded as his most faithful servant, and thanks were 
given to him for his services, and in which tfie King begged him to go 
on against the Hungarians. There was not an honest man in the 
world who would not pronounce against such an act aa that. We 
had no army — not more than 6000 men — he came down upon aa 
with 30,000 men. We met him. We took with our army, two 
generals, 12,000 men, and their artillery ; and this we did with 
people armed with scythes and without discipline. Jellachich him- 
self, seeking for a truce of two days only, obtained it; and in the 
meantime breaking his word of honor and his faith, he made his es- 
cape. We followed him. I was President of the Council, because 
at the time there was no Ministry, for the ministers had resigned aa 
soon as the King iHsued his proclamation. How could tliey continue 
to act as ministers with such an order from the King. 

Now came an order that Parliament should be dissolved, which 
was forbidden by the constitution and by the laws, as the budget was 
not fixed ; and further, the order stated that the King, superseding 
all constitutional rights, gave, as to his alter ego, Jellachich power 
to govern Hungary as Dictator — that very Jellachich whom he had 
d»*clared to bo a traitor. We said, whon we received this order- 
tin.^ is no order at all, it is not signed by a responsihle Minister— 
Parliament cannot be dissolved, because the budget is not yet fixed, 
and the Ministry having resigned steps must be taken to ccmduct our 
defence. Jellachich escaped towards Vienna — ^I ordered to follow 
htaft. Whenhecama tothe ftootier of Aastria, I Miit«piiigM(>- 
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tiona to tho officer in ccimmBiKl of (he armr to •ndtodw 
niandc^r of die AiJFirin.n army ihu he might M askol In mpect i 
1:1 «■ of neuiraliiv. and iiol lo give tny fihelter to ihose irho h»d 
tolicJ a±.'aia-<l iis ; but the AuaDiam wM oa\y pnXACied bim, but 1h 
trooi<s ]oiue.l [lie AiiMri*ji snny. The A-nslnMi KnnT joitwrf hun — 
till! -i.'ge or Vienna was maJe, and •IWr thil time two ainnMcaa* 
y underihe nMiiiDan>i of Wlndhtchgniz, oiling aa>. 
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cd the Imperial armiea in repeUi 
Austria l^Ued a proclamation, dai' 
hp, relying on the ftilsn p 

battle that ti^ver irsa won, dBclon^i, uy oce scntr h of his pt'D, (ktl 
Le blotted but Hungary from the list of nations. Ihu tfaat kil^ilMl 
no more exiai?d. iIulI lis conslilntion was torn ap, and IhMHangHT 
AMs declarwl to be incorporated in the Aastiian emigre and f«M 
according lo the laws which his good plM^UK wodU givo — an 
Bi.iiidin),' wp bod beaten oar enemies — mtwilhstandinii Ihb p 
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So mnch I ran say, that, though forsaken by the whole world, I am 
to-:lay confidi^nt we woul \ h ive been a match for the combined 
for." 's of tliesn tvv(> despoti;'al Pin; irr»s, biU that it wis my T'ult iiiid 
my debility, that I. the Clovcrnor of Hungary, who had the load of 
this (>reat rai:sp, };id net fa( ultics enough to rrntch Ru&dan di- 
plontoy, which knew how to introduce treason into our camp; 
but hid 1 b^en cipable even to imafjin^ all tli'^se intricrnna, we 
Siinull not have Hilleii. As it is, you know the house of Hapsbur^, 
as a dynasty, i-* orone ; it exists no more — ^it mernly vcgetate«. The 
Einp.Tor can only act by tlie wliim and will of his master, the Czar. 
If only the Czar would not tJireaten every portion of the world 
wh?rf» the prayers for liberty rise up from the nation to Almighty 
Cod — if the people of Enfjland would only decide that the Russian 
should not put his foot on the nations of Europe — if England would 
but only say, Stop — and nothing more — the boast of Faskievitch, 
tliat he would put his foot on the neck of Hunsrary, would never be 
realized, and Hungary, I am sure, would have knowledge enough, 
truth enough, and courage enough, to dispose of its own domestic 
matters, jls it is the sovereign rio^t of every nation in the world, and 
to put down any aggression on her liberty. Excuse me, gentlemen, 
if I have not answered your expectations; I fear I have tired you. 
My intention was to show you the past of my country wis worthy 
of your generous sympathies, because it has struggled in a fiir 
cause, it has struggled valiantly for its nutional existence,^ which, 
once lost, there is no resurrection more for the people. That is the 
case of my countrj'. I wish to secure for her your generov^ sym- 
pathy for this plain expositionof facts. The princij^e involved is 
one which you honor ; the cause has been honored in my undeserv- 
ing person. When landing on your shores, I was received by my 
kind friend the mayor, the father of the unfortunate, brother to the 
oppressed. Happy is the nation where such men as herise from 
the people, for I have heard that it is one of his glories that he baa 
risen by his own energy, by his own perseverance, by his own in- 
tegrity, from the people ; and it is the glory of England, that such 
mf^n rising from the people gain the love and the confidence of their 
countrymen. Let me, in returning my best thanks, my heartfelt 
acknowledgments for the reception you have given me, propose, 
with the deepest affection and respect, *' The h^th of the Mayor 
of Southampton.*' 
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Tins is the Ejecond festive ncc«»on on wbich I hare had the hoaw 
lo p\pres3 my most sincere thanks lo the ilayoruid Caqmaiien of 
Souihampton, (or ihe generous welcotne nnih which ther &Tar tut, 
un'.l to all tlie gpnilenten for the t>f mpathy with which ihef joui lim 
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even In your relations and feelings towards other countries, the divine 
doctrine of our Saviour — " Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself." 
It is only thus that I C4in explain the grand phenomenon, that so 
many noble-minded men, different in rank and station, but united all 
in tlie love and enjoyment of freetlom, that they all join in the ex- 
prif^S'^ion of their sympathy for the principles of freedom of which 
they chooso to consider me an humble reprerjentalive. Yes, it is so, 
I c:tn explain that even those honorable classes, whose only capital 
is their honest labor and their time, they stop their work and sacritice 
tfif»ir time to express with that noble instinct of the people before 
which every individual grandeur bows, that the great principles 
of liberty can reckon on the sympathies of the people of England. 
And there is a reason why they can justly reckon on the sym- 

f)athies of the working classes, for without liberty there can exist no 
asting social order, so indispensable that everybody may enjoy in full 
security the fruits of his labor. Without liberty there is no field for 
productive labor, such as benefits those who work. Without liberty 
there is no personal security, and no security for property. And if 
it is not the aim of society to open a field for productive labor, to 
grant security to the person and property, and by this to develop 
man's minrl, and to ennoble Tnin's heart — if this be not the aim of 
human society, then I do not know what aim it can have. But it is 
also not without reason that all the classes of England are united in 
sympathy, in order that that liberty, which, under dififerent forms of 
government but similar institutions, is the bliss and the pnde of the 
English race in both hemispheres, should likewise be allotted to other 
nations, to enjoy it under a government which best suits their wishes 
and their wants. It is not without reason this sympithy, not only 
because there is a moral solidarity in the destinies of the nations, but 
also because where the productive powers of a people bring forth 
more than they can consume — as is the case in England — such a 
country must have free intercourse and an uninterrupted interchange 
of communication with the world, in order to secure the benefits of 
its labor, that by the stoppage of one channel there should not arise 
plethora no less dangerous than consumption. 

Now, without the liberty of Europe there is no liberty of trade. 
All despots fear free trade, because the liberty of commerce is the 
great vehicle of political liberty. Free trade is only possible with 
free Europe. I hope I am not wrong in touching likewise on this 
m iterial side of the question. I feel that it is fortunate as well as 
glorious when the m iterial interests of a gr?at nation are identical 
with the interests of the freedom of the world. This is a providen- 
tial l:iw. Even a single community can but enjoy welfare anl 
security wh'^n the interests of the whole are in harmony with the 
interests of the individuals. Your sound judgment, gentlemen, and 
your comprehensive views make it unnecessary for me to develop all 
I coM say aboat the connectiaii of the material interests of EnglaDd 
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witb the liberty ol the contioeni. Bo H ■utEcient lo i ijUt erf 
vii'wa in b. few diy but triilhful norda. 

'I'lip princijile of nil evil on the coniinent is the Jespncic and eo- 
cnxichiiig sptrit o( the RuisUn powtr. There is the piiiar wlocA 
siip|vinHei'PT]rcine wbowixhM (oMithli«hhiiaint)iUou!i smijoatht 
HiiiFTin|jn of iHiiiofta, raising himself on the riiins of ihe«r litmtr. 
Itii-~l3 ij the rock wljicli bre«lDt every sio^i for framltmi, and ()■• 
Ki'~'ia'.i pon-er is ilie nine wliich En^and eiicountem in bi?r war. 
o:i ''ViTT jninC — in Pekin and in Hen^aitfae D<»>|>tiora<i and on llu 
>jtiiiiiJ, oil iIh) Nile uid on (he Duiubo. and all ovpr the coniinent of 
Kiiriijie. Even Jeauiiisni, which in Ulter tiine* bu tunin bc^un to 
r;iis'> in bead, n omgiloyed in Hopport of Kuitnia. We are in the 
n^'i^lliborlkood of h graai conntry which iinlnrtDiuiUTiT d>mi not eofnj 
thf IruiiH «| sorron-tiil iim« noil gmu sufiering*. ITip Jesnii panr 
in France threaten lliat country with the CoKKark*. Even bere, in 
tliiH >;luriouaconDtrT.a queatiou connectiaid aith (hianrif long ajfo was 
a^K'iii'd, IS well in the public opinion u tit ParliameM. I know 
wii.it is conveiiipRt lo ntyHelf and due to you. 1 will ixit enter inia 
lli;ii qn^stiun. i will only state ona curious • ' " 
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of Rnssia in the affairs of Hangary has increased beyond measure 
thj preponderance of Russia on the continent, wtiile at the same time 
it has violated the sacred principle of the independent rig!u of nations 
(') di-pnse of th'^ir d««iie<itic concerns. It can, therefore, hardly be 
denied that, as iongf as Hunjsary is not restored to liberty and to in- 
d^-pendence, the weight of Russian preponderance over Europe uiil 
not subside, but will increase. 

And what^ is it whicli I request in the name of my poor country, 
and m tlie interest of the oppressed people of Europe, from the great, 
free, and powerful English nation 7 Is it that England should taKe 
up arms for the restoration of Hungary ? Oh no ! All I request, 
and all I hope, is only that England should not abandon the weight 
wiiich in Europe is due to her ; that England should not grant a 
charter to the Czar to dispose of the destinies of the. world. Public 
opinion in England can establish it as a leading principle in acknowl- 
edging the fundamental right of every nation to dispose of itself, not 
to allow the Czar to interfere with the domestic affairs of the nations 
of Europe. People of mighty Aibion ! this it is, and noUiing more, 
which oppressed humanity expects, entreats, and hopes for. As to 
tlie rest, leave it to the nations of Europe themselves. - 

Austria — but no, I can't say Austria — I love, I esteem the people 
of Austria as my own brethren ; I feel tlieir griefs as keenly as those 
of my own people, and I have wishes and hopes for their future as 
fervent as those for my own nation. I have the right to say so. My 
life is an open book, and the judgment on it will be pronounced by 
disinterested history, and neither by the hirelings of the house of 
Austria, nor by party spirit, nor by blind passion, as also not by tiiose 
base, absurd calumnies, which in my position could not naturally fail 
to be launched against me, but still which I regret, not Ibr myself, 
because they can but enhance the affection of every generous man, 
it being so natural to feel revolted at such mean, base work ; but I 
regret them because it is no consolatory view to see onr fellow- 
croatures so delight in such foul calumnies which must offend the 
self-esteem of my people wliich chose me to be its chief. I am sur- 
prised to find these calumnies, even in places where I bad not expect- 
ed thorn. It may be, that relying on the affection that my people has 
for me— and they are a moral people, that never can be said in any 
instance to have given their confidence and love to a man who is not 
an honest man — it may be that for this reason it is supposed I will not 
entreat the protection of the law of England. I will, however, con- 
sider the matter as soon as my duties to my fatherland leave me a 
single moment to myself. Still, as I said, it is history will pass a 
verdict on me ; and so I have the right to siy before God and man- 
kind, that the people of Austria never had nor have a warmer friend 
than myself 

It is, therefore, not in regard to Austria, but to the house of Ilaps- 
huffg, tliat I wish to say some few words ; and all I will say of it is, tliat 
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its perjDrj, with wMch it faas violated t}ie tights of bU hs nadoDi, te 
dnoinod ii 10 destnciioD- There is a God m hesvtm, and lienfcm 
iher" must be jiisiice on eanli. The hoD»e of Aiisiiia. liarin^ for- 
(, ::i'J evin tiie prasibility of Ihe love of the ivitiuns it niW, ban l*» 
I'l.' Iiasi^i fnr its exiBieuc^. Ehfonets alooeareno Ut-ii, li>r lii-w^ 
lil'.-r 'L>elon2^ also to the people, uud ihe snlilin' ihiuki liki^wj*e. 
'I''T - ci>minu"J loaiis are no l«3is ; they lead ratlipr to bankrvfiVf. 
V.''ri. is ii, ihea, upon w'uich rosta ihe douse of Attslria 1 It ij --i 
n-ii li'i^ el^ thaa its niit^ter the Cntr, AmnbJ niutm ihe hoaMuT 
A::-(rift mores as an obedient nUelliic. Bm while ihs Utp^arg 
dynasty can have do future, the people of Mua^ry tia» a fatareyrt, 
brr^iuse it dewn-ea to live ; it luia n future, tiersiise it fia.s i^uliry ; 
it 1i:i* a future, because its independence i4an_'ces*ity lo tba firedom 

To me every occasion is raJnable in which 1 can. by feeble wvtit, 
nnd noi by the power of eloquence — for yon nee Id' 
"' i eloquence, but only a nictple " '' ' 
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Mt Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the ffreat and gIori« 
ons city of London in Common Council assembled, Lstep into these 
balls overpowered with sentiments in respect to that honor which I 
was aware that it (the corporation) advanced me here, and overpow- 
ered by what I had seen in the streets of the great and glorious city 
of London, coming forth thousands and thousands after me, by no 
other motive but only to manifest the sympathy of the people of 
England for the principle of liberty. That is a view, my Lord and 
Gentlemen, full of hope for the oppressed — full of consolation for 
cur down-trodden nation. After having seen these manifestations 
here, I may be allowed to ask — who are those oppressors of the 
world that believe that the sympathy of the people of England will 
melt away in the breeze like the sigh of a girl ? I hope, from the 
manly sense of the people of England, that mis sympathy will be the 
trumpet call for the liberation of the world. It is a proud moment 
of my life to have the high honor and the most important benefit to 
have this generous address, by which you, my Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the city of London, in Common Council aa- 
sembled, have pleased in such solemn manner, and in such generous 
words, to assure me that you have watched the past struggles of 
Hungary for freedom and independence which it was my oestiny to 
lead — that you have watched those struggles with deep interest — 
that you entertain warm wishes for the uiture of that noble cause 
i\-}iich it was the object of those struggles to secure to my native 
land, and that you heartily congratulate me on my liberation from 
captivity, which heartfelt congratulation and accompanying generous 
welcome can of course only have reference to my regained activity, 
to be devoted to that noble cause, the past of which you honored by 
your lively interest, and the future of which you insure by your 
wishes and sympathy. 

That being the character of the present solemnity, while I express 
«7 most sincere, my meet fervent thanks, in the name of my nstion. 




9 so aPKBOU Dl UHDKM. 

for mj country as welt u for mjvelf, I Ing le*TS to MUB IfeKcilB 

woru I ambititiiia to be willing lo htra a pnsoiial 4kai« em af iha 
h.LTli honor nf Utis sulemn occa^ioa (which I am not,luiring the aal« 
B'itiiuon ni>< Co know auJ noi to feet anj •nibiiioa whaMrer), miI^ 
M L-r? I anibilious, the chaiacter uf ihis solemnLiy ia mi dtstinfjnislk^ 
ili.u 1 miiHt lAfl il my duly at once to alMudiciu any pmujoal Mgh. 
b:i'I io eDtrmit yon to give ine eenerous prniuvJDii in ezpretsiog ■ny 
gr.iiiEuJe at once lo euter into J»t whicli 1 cooMdsr the real a 
111' these Jemoittiraiions to be. Of coune, I moat again a 
bty jiarJon for my bad language, as well as alao that I inll b« ii _ 
"'a Miswer your expectationa. My paj<i days bkva beaa 



ilnswunc 



\<»v 



I (o tlie true meaning of Ibe present dcmonumioa — ray 
n is that the corporation of the city of London, lawfvlly rp{K^ 
gf nieJ by its manicipal anlhorilies. coald not ban iMenit«d ui be- 
stow ihfse words of honor u a man, bol lo a pfinciple. Evei; fil* 
of the preitent d^monuration U a principle. The corpor«ticai of Iba 
city of London is not an aKftegation, on the present oceatiofi, of 
ripn ; hut the cnrporation is a princifUfl. Even ihs pUc« where I 
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me here, and what is convenient to me so long as I bare the honor 
to enjoy the protection of English laws, which make the Himgarian 
free in touching tlie Englitth soil — no long as I am upon the English 
soil. I will never interfere in the interior affairs of England. 

Thi* faie of ray country making one part of the foreign, relations 
of England, perhaps I may be excused when I venture a single re- 
mark — that 1 b.'liove every age has its necessities, and every posiiivia 
iu condiiions. At the present moment I contidently state that, 
among all the interior questions of England, there is not a single one 
which could outweigh in itnportince this question to the whole of 
England; and in regard to- London, the metropolis of the world — to 
London, foreign affairs constitute a very question of life. The city 
of liOndon, aware of this position of being the metropolis of the 
world, and consequently aware of the necessity to watch attentively 
foreign affairs, and the condition of foreign countries, has bestowed 
the benefit and the honor to be attentive to the cause of freedom. 
In consequence of this attention, you bestowed your interest upon the 
past struggles of Hungary, because yon saw our cause to*be just, 
righteous, and in harmony with those mighty interests which are 
embodied in the city of London ; and, therefore, you united with your 
interest for the past your wishes for the future. And here, my Lord 
Mayor and Gentlemen, yon meet my first request. Let not tliese 
wishes, this symfnthy, remain a barren word. You have the power 
to do so — ^give to oppressed humanity year helping hand. 

I cannot forbear, having spoken some words on the importance of 
foreign affairs, and especially in respect to the city of London, stat- 
ing that I believe the time draws near when, for the whole world in 
the management of diplomacy, a radical change must take place. 
The basis of diplomacy has been secresy ; and mere is the triumph 
of absolutism and the misfortune of a free people. I hope soon this 
will cease, and foreign affairs will be conducted by that power which 
must be the ruling one in a constitutional government — public opin- 
ion. I sc4ircely can see how it is possible that this priocipie of the 
aecresy of diplomacy got ground, not in England only, but through- 
out the whole world, when a question of a single penny of the na- 
tional property could not be disposed of without the consent of the 
people. How are the interests of the country guarded and carried 
out in respect of these foreign affiurs I. There is a secresy which 
would be dangerous to the interests of the country and to consiitu- 
tional liberty to develop. Not only that the people should not know 
how its interests are treated, but even after the time is past they 
sliould be told, " The dinner has b^^en prepared and eaten, an J the 
people has nothing to do but to digest the consequences." What is 
the principle of all evil in Europe ? The encroaching spirit of Rus- 
sia. And by what power has Russia become so mighty ? J3y its 
arms ? No ; the arms of Russia are below those of many Powers. 
It has beeooM almost onmipoteDt— «t least Tsry dangeroos to liberry 
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— bv diplomatie lntriwim. Now, mgm» ihe bmiM 1ii tri g a e« «f A> 
pioTnticy thpre i» n'l surer enfe^anl, or more powprTiil «ranlm^ 
tinn, than public npmion. This miul be oppoAn:! lo inCrij^iMe. snj 
in:ni;iie8 are then of no weighi in [he drtlinies oL hain«iiiiy. Yo« 
will I'xrnse ni<s mj- Iiord anJ Gentlemen fur iItcm hinia. I hope 
thf K,ii.'lKh pMpl? anil fi'pl ihe Iraih of these huuible remmrk*, and 
thill ih"y will not he qaiie forgniicn. 

B^side-t, LondoD beino- the lueDopolh of ihe world. I knoir l««i- 
don tu b«> the iirai of ihe coDNtitmioml Govenuneat ftod of Ibr hrii^ 
mi-iit. Here agiiin I meet r principle. I believe tli«t London, beutf 
tlie -^at of the conMitational Govenunent and (he fiee l>egislatiii« 
of Great Brila.m and Ireland, is nwt« BUtmely than whatPTer olber 
plsrp in the world identified with ibo prinriple of free legidatntv 
einanci piling tlie whole world fnxn tTbiirary power; no plac« in 
the world can be sn much inlerMled in freeiJoin m LondoiL As in 
one fnmily, "4 Id one c«mniuoity, «i in one rountr; , thin^ aid af- 
fairs cannot bo ruled in two difibrent divergent dirertioiM — thai ia 
tbo di'siTny of lamnkiod — «o,ere loa|[, oneof thelworotiDf pritaeiplH 
of the world mnst prerkil, and oih only : liberty and abs(3aiiat» can> 



mteimtoDt to tpeftk more of toda] order. Here is soekl order in 
London ; and by whom watched ? I had m? thousands and thou- 
sands of the people rushing forward, not with effusion of blood, but 
wiih the warm enthusiasm of noble hearts to cheer liberty and the 
principle of freedom in rny poor humble self. And what is the safe- 
guard of social onier in this meeting of the people ? I asked the at- 
tention of Lord Dudley Stuart : '* J^t us look how many policemen 
are present. I have seen four." Such a scene, my Lord, for the 
Czars and the Emperors, and all men ambitious, who may be called 
Presidents, for they are all the same thing, no matter how called ! 
They would have ^ad their twenty thousand bayonets, and I do not 
know how many open and secret spies; they would have safe- 
guarded by arms and cannon, what ? Social order 7 No. Against 
whom ? Against foes and enemies of social order 7 No ; against 
their own people. The people are never averse to social order ; it is 
the basis of security of person and property. It is blasphemy to say 
that the people love disorder ; but neither a single man, nor thousands, 
wish to be the tools of |imbition. 

Now, having met here the principle of social order, permit me the 
question — What is, in the opinion of this illustrious corporation, the 
surest safeguard of social order ? I believe the surest safeguard of 
it is that which this illustrious corporation have seen, have experi- 
enced to be successful in maintaining social order here in this 
mighty, immense city, which is an empire — mightier than an empire 
or a nation. And what is tlie safeguard of social order 7 — Liberty. 
I was not so happy as to arrive in London soon enough to see that 
ffreat meeting which London appointed to humanity — die Great Ex- 
hibition ; but London is the greatest exhibition of all, and, should I 
need yet one spur to devote all my Hfe and all my activity to that 
liberty which is capable to preserve, in so magnificent a manner, 
social order, in such an immense city as London, the contemplation 
of your social order, of your liberty, your demonstration to-day, 
would have given me the spur. I thank you for it. You have 
marked, my Lord and Gentlemen, that we inHimgary have struggled 
for that very freedom which experience here in England has shown 
to be the surest safeguard of social order ; therefore you gave your 
sympathy to our fMist — you give your sympathy to the present — you 
entertain wishes for the future of that cause, let me again entreat 
you in the name of the principle of social order, let not be barren 
this sympathy for Hungary — you have the power — hefp— help ! 

A principle I meet is the principle of municipal institutions. Lon- 
don is almost the oldest, to be sure one of the oldest, municipal in- 
stilucions on the earth ; in every case it is older than the great glo- 
rious nation of England itself, because it derives its municipal 
institutions from the Roman times. Nations, empires have fallen ; 
mighty people have vanished from the surface of the earth ; a new 
worM uroae; «veii h&n in En^ind, dyniskiet paaaed ; rsligiopi gov- 
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trged ; a Kvdation nrept over England «*• 
aionn ; a re:^iiir!itii>n canie, which never in hi*iory laai* fc^ 
aii'-r that huJ jhi^si!'!. tlia e.ilablishnK'iit of Kwial ordor 
|jrlri.'i|>{u [>r lilvny fi.>r llie people; aul, durinj; all ihra« ii 
c'lKi^^s. Latiili'ii suiiilo I Sianiis} — no, it dfk.'s not siond ; li ku 
on. nil. duriti:; ili'i^e rliangea,* giunt ; ibellin empin^ — mnre ihn 
a'l I'.npire ; irwlf o iiaiiaii — inig-hu'cr ilian a naiion. Now, irbat it 
tlii: kL'Vi.oiiC or all IhU / Tlie keyaliMO U. in my opinioti. lluH ll* 
pxiiteiice of I^Midwi is founded Qpao maDicinal instituUofnb TIM 
pniicipie of mnnicipiil iDsiiiuiioiu in crushed aoim on ikv eauioMB 
u: Europe everj'wliere ; it ia swept away by tliu diacaae of eaatnfi- 
zuiiuri. Tills ccnirsliiation ia so propilioas — to what T To tnH" 
lion, but ml w lilierty. Bui chiefly on iJw conlin^'Di of Earnpe ito 
priiiciplr> of iiiunicipai inuilatioiu U swept away by lh« principle tf 
al>~iiU!isin — by the propensity to conlraliEation and absolndam, fcr 
till' two words are iJeniical. What is absotaiisin ? 1i ia ihe ceo- 
iriilization or piivret. That m the banner lo the peiinryaTllM b 
ol Aiisiria. mid which banner it has obUtlned in ao saei " 
ni^iniier ihn.>ugh- Hnngary. lS«t Is the basis of Roa 
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always be opposed to the free intercourse of nations. It must be 
opposite even to the moderate protection of home indn^try, which 
somo in other parts of the world consider to be a mere question of 
poliiical economy. Absolutism is prohibitory ; it must b? hr>, be- 
cause it fears freo trade and free commerce from political mmivcH, 
because free trade and free commerce are founded iijion the d 'vM- 
op.iicut of freedom, and are the most powerful levor of political 
ri;>^hts. Now, let me ask what is tlie market which Austria ^^ave to 
tlie industry of England i No market at all. Hungary, even l>efore 
our past struggles, has consumed cotton manafacture.<4 — not hvitie * 
fabrication, foreign fabrication — Aostrian fabrication— at an ai'erage 
from 67,000,000f. to 70,000,000f. a year— about 2^00,000/. IIow 
much place occupied in tliis important consumption the indo^try of 
England? Not 65. And why not? Because the principle of abtMV' 
lutism of Austria, of course in strong harmony with the prohibit/jry 
principle, managed matters so as to oblige Ilun^ry to boy titena 
manufactured articles, not there where she could get them Utr the 
cheapest price and in the best manner, but in Austria, in order 10 
drain millions out of Hungary for the benefit of Ayuairin^'mn abso- 
lutist Power ; for Hungary was obliged to pay fcrr coitoa mioufic- 
tures, which here in England can be bought for SL nr 9/.. W)Lisr 
22Z., becjiuse of the importation taxes. Therefore in thii great 
market England almost, if not quite, in an open UsytA maxiuer, hsu 
not partaken 55. ; not to speak of smuggling. What is the mirlurt 
of Kussia for English manufactures ? If not by smug^lific, ^frrj 
small, very insignificant. Here you see the direction of ubnfAu'iMi^ 
Now see the direction of freedom, of liberty^ which I liav« Utsf 
honor to represent for my country. The rery day when U^ng»rf 
proclaimed its independence, and intrusted me to be tlie Mff, the 
Governor of my i>l-tated country, my first deed was U9 ««fid tntArwi^ 
tions to my representatives in England to make known to tlie Knij^* 
lish Government that the barriers of Hungary had fallen, and tlist 
Hungary was open to the industry of EngliuKL It is n^it my Csitlt 
that very little profit was made out of it. I have prr#VMJ tit^ 6ift^y 
tion of freedom in respect to industry and trsde. N^/w, my \/n'\ 
and Gentlemen, only to think for a single numM^ that as tti^ Rfi%- 
sian principle triumphs over the continent, and It is said tlj«; C»&r 
has put his foot upon Hungary's n<H;k, and this step was tm\j a Atu 
gree to that immense preponderance it has on tlie lymtinenu-'/rdy 
think for a single moment, as the Russian and Austrian prin^'iiAi 
of absolutism triumphs on the continent, wliat must the c^m^t^nmt^t 
be for the industry and trade of England 7 A n<<?w eoritin<^nt lik^i 
tliat of Bonaparte, on absolutist, because prohibit/iry prin^Jpl^^s. ft 
will stop, it must stop, as, through the liberty of English eofnrfierc4», 
the triumph of absolutism would meet again and again a princinlfi, 
the shock of which absdntlam camiot suumL Only think of soeh % ^ 
triumph of absolattsm, of aneh a itoppftfa 00 the ci mda aal lo Ubt ' 
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trad? tnd irhJu^tTy of England ! Look •( (he tariiUa coi , _ 

ofsuch^ (rJumph orabsoiuitiil prineipleB. to slop tbe tnde at Ei^i. 
land, only for a. shtin psriod. You would have to go (o war agsiiMt 
the world; you maM. Yoa didbI roimI yoxirfiw-u, as y on faV' 
f.iih^rs did, to pniiwi the iDieresls oT Eni-iiind. Yoa wonU spenl 
niillioiis, and rurrcnla of Uciod, to ^t fK^doui for lh« tra^, for iW 
iii>liistry of Enc^tatid; or else England, or e\.i-i LoodiHi, now the 
fairest sjKH <iu eurth. now the pl&ce wtiorn onlf exius social onitt^ 
noi by lerroHani, bat by libeny, this gloriuiu place would UMTUablj 

Bill you harp not to spend mmej, Uood> lo imore ihis hannooy^ 
this connection of the welfure of the irurld with ibo induati; «( Kti^ 
hind ; there in an open, an immense market, for ihe indonOy at Eq(- 
Innd at your very dooru, with Eurr^ free. We have atninbd m 
Himijary for thiii freedom ; for the principle WKuwctad wiw trt^ 
diiit), of free trade, and the free ioiercourae of nuiuna. MitDgaiy^ j 
r^siored to ih, indepeitdeniM Mad its libeny, te equal to piDclaiiniaB | 
[o ihe world that the prindple of Bbsoluii«n U CTu^bed on tliB coof 1 
n^dt ; nn'l, wpm iliia principle crushed, there is no iinpedimeat mf 
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ments mimt come ag[fun and again to the iBoney-fnaricets to get 
some loans. Every new loan, in whatever unproductive manner ap- 
plied, diminiishes the resources out of which it should be paid ; and 
when the same goes on again and again, who could take the guar- 
antee upon himself for the nations of the world with these eternal 
loans, employed, not for their benefit, but against their benefit, and 
against their liberty ? — who could take the guarantee upon him that, 
once these nations groaning under their material sufferings, will not 
say, " Let him pay who has made the debt ; we made it not !" Here 
is the prospect which absolutist principles point out in that respect 
But there is a prospect, especially to liie house of Austria. That 
prospect is inevitable bankruptcy ! You know how it is where a 
Government has often need to make loans, and where it is in neces- 
sity to make, for instance, now a new loan of 8,000,0002., for the 
purpose of restoring the balance of the financial system in Austria. 
Oh, no ; only to get through three or four months, and then to get 
a new loan ; the interest of these new loans has to be added to the 
expenditure of the Grovemment. Men without any enthusiasm, 
earnestly pondering this state of the house of Austria, must con- 
fess that the very early prospect, unless averted by restored liberty, 
is bankruptcy. 

Now I will beg leave to state to yon, in a very few words, what 

f prospect is presented to the financial principle by the freedom and 
iberty of the world. Since I left Kntajrah, I had occask>n to stop 
for a short time in different parts of Europe, on the shores of Italy, 
in France, in Lisbon. I had the honor to meet the free offerings of 
a most noble sympathy ; the most cheering welcome everywhere. 
Why ? Because 1 am taken for the humble representative of the 
principle of freedom. And why am I so taken ? Is it perhaps to 
make a compliment to this my miserable frame, broken by labor and 
anxieties ? No ; I am taken as the representative of the principle of 
freedom for ihy past. And what is my past ? My past is, that I 
have nndertaken to give political and social freedom to the whole 
people ; to make free their soil, free their labor, free their trade, but 
in the same time to spare, and not to hurt, but to protect every exist- 
ing material interest of every class. Here yon nave, my Lord and 
Gentlemen, the key of that confidence and of that love which my 
people bore, and bear still, to me. Here is the key to the unity of 
Hungary, in the principle which I have the honor to represent,— 
freec^m to all, but no injury to the material interests of anv. There* 
fore I met sympathy everywhere, because 1 have imparted this direc- 
tion to the struggles of Hungary ; I got not only the confidence of 
my people, but the sympathy of the world. I pledged my honor and 
my word to be faithful to this direction all my life ; and so may God 
bless me as I will, if only those whose material interests I undertook 
to protect and to spare will not deprive me themselves of the possi* 
liimy to do 10. 
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Now, wh^n the nnlions of Europe 
wDiiiH meaii-'i ui rippru^a humanity hie i 
wRjl inii'.l b>' llie ciinseqiience ? I nn 
BijJ never sliall lie ; 1 am i ponr min, . 
but, were i cnpiiali->t, 1 would very much ciUMiler Utese circuOH 
aiHnccs — I would veiy mach cooaideT if there » powitalii; U 
ttiu lasting iriuinpli to Kbaolulism, OT if freedom most noi liMv ft. 
future ; and, considering theiie circiui)aiaiic«B, I would railwr (pn 
ciiiilidence Ui that pri ad pie which ia pmjited am to be tito inA- 
ny of Diinkind bj God hiinseif. I would bcDd with mj s)>in|Hilij 
tiiivards that class which, b; that aentimeut to sjiaie erecjt kmimm 
init-resi, will, of course, Heeing the rajiprochnnail of tba naltnil 
inieresis of the world to the principle of freedom, gii« TuU M«Mrilj 
to ii lo pay ihc debiH the Governmeats have made. But wbaa llN 
□aiiniis of the uorld see tint the money of the world is lent linipnaia 
Gors. and idenli^ed again and agijii with lh« ptinciplea of ah ■llliiw. 
I do not know what tiie coiwequsDce will be. I believe, wkk thaM 
few words, ] luve provod that ibe principle of aecuritj 
int^reatit Is not in aiMolutixm, but in the nclorj of iha f 
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nattoQ Is free to dispose of its domestic concerns according as it is 
witling, and England should not interfere, and no foreign Power 
should dare to interfere, with thi.s sovereign right of tlie nation. 
OppresHed hntnanity expects England to execute and safeguard this 
divine principle. Oppressed humanity expects, in the name of all 
those mighty principles 1 have had the honor to mention, London to 
take a lead in the direction of public opinion. And so, my J^rd 
and Gentlemen, I could so on in the enumeration of the principles 
which I meet here, were I not even so exhausted as you are tired. 

Still, one more permit me to mention ; it is the principle of gener- 
ous humanity. England is the only spot in Europe which is an 
asylum to those who are oppressed ; Ix)ndon ever generously partakes 
in that glorv of England, and you, my Lord, and the corporation of 
the city of London, even now gloriously represented the allotting to 
the generous undertaking of the noble Lord (Lord D. Stuart), whom 
I long ago already am accustomed to call the father of the unfortu- 
nate, — allotting to his undertaking in behalf of homeless exiles these 
noble apartments, these glorious halls. Permit me to express for 
this token of your generous sympathy my warmest thanks. May 
the freedom of the world soon release yon from those cares ! I hope 
it soon will. But, in the meantime, I wish may never an Englishman 
be found adding the thorn of humiliation to the bitterness of the bread 
of the poor unfortunate exile. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, in stating the principles of the place 
where I have the honor to stand, I stated at the same time the prin- 
ciples which you represent. I see spreading before my eyes the 
immense history of the municipality of London — the most glorious^ 
the most instructive topic to men like me. But this you know, being 
the inheritors of this glory and of this history. So I will only state 
that you, my Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons of the city of 
London, in Common Council assembled, being the lawful representa- 
tion of the city of I^ndon, are altogether tlie incorporation, the law- 
ful incorporation, of all those principles which I had the honor to 
enumerate. Such are you, before whom I in my humble quality 
represent that noble cause of Hungary, the past struggles of which 
you honored by your sympathy, and for the future of which you ex- 
press your generous wishes. I have often repeated during my tire- 
some speech the humble request, let your sympathies and your wishes 
not remain barren. Now, again, I repeat it the more, because this 
practical direction which I wish to see imported to the noble senti- 
ments of the people of England is in the most intimate connection 
with the principle of freedom, the principle of lasting social order, 
the principle of municipal institutions, with the principle of industry 
and trade, with the principle of public credit, with the principle of ti^ 
possibility of the peace of the world, and with the principle of hu- 
manity. 

Aa 10 the practical reaolt to which oppietaed humanity, and eq»- 
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ciatly mj poor connlry, looks fonrari with mutly molMicm, «ib 

unshaken conug^, and with hope, I will bat repeat tlMt vLidi I 
plM.'where KlreaJr hsve said, wbeo I declsml — " Let not TecniB 
b:irri!ii your syiopalhy ; help us lo carry that uoble rau«e to a bUffif 
iii!«iie ; you have ihe power lo help," — whm I i[<ike (hat, I ioKuU 
not 10 ask Eog-lond lo take up amu (or the rcstoniKXi or UoMitj u 
ii-t inilependeiife and libeniea. No, gentlemen, llial U t^ •Our tt 
Hungry ivteU; wa will provide for our own rreedom. All I wWl 
is. thai ibe public opinion of BnglmmJ oiay establish it to be a nifaaf 
principle of ihe politics of Europe 10 acknowledge the ti^ cf nwj 
niiion to dispose of lis own iitlemai concerns, and noi la gat k 
chitner to tti? Czur lo dispoie of |lie Tale of nations, and as dm n 
allow the interrerence of Russia in Ifae domestic coDcenu tiihtgtl 
Hungary, m- of whatever otlier naiJMis on the conlineDt, liiia«M 
the principles n( rrf«doni are in harmony, and I 1ot« — I an uk 
lerested io- — the freedotn of all other countries »■ well «■ tif Bf 



My Lord and Gentlemen, these are the words 
igain will repeat here in England, and there in 
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SPEECH IN MANCHESTER. 



Ip yon expected to hear from me an eloquent speech I very mnch 
fear you will be disappointed. Disappointi^d, because since my arri- 
val, God, the mighty protector of mauKind^s destinies, has caused me 
to be so much occupied with the sympathies of the people of England, 
I could not tind time to prepare an eloquent speech-— at all events 
not couched in w^ords which in England, where every word is caught 
by the press (that mother and guardian of ail progress), you would 
expect from me. You would be disappointed m the second place, 
because I have to answer an eloquent speech, and because wnen I 
would be eloquent in my own language, and when I want to give in- 
spinttion to those who hear me, I feel at a loss to utter my senti- 
ments in a language to which I am a stranger. I have tlierefore 
to crave your indulgence, while I attempt to address you. 

Mr. Chairman, there was once a king of Epirus, sent once a man, 
though I do not remember his name, to Rom4. On his return it was 
reported by him to his master that he had seen a city of kings, where 
every man had as much happiness as the king himself nolds. I 
have seen more in England under your Government. I have seen 
the public opinion of the English people pronounced in such a voice 
as that of which Lord Brougham once said : that now and then the 
voice of the people as the thunder of the Almighty is heard. I saw 
the crowding of the people, which went to my neart ; and I have re- 
ceived addresses from all parts of Great Britain, equally as nnmer- 
ous as generous ; and I liave had some idea of the public opinion of 
England. But I saw that public opinion incarnated in the great 
demonstrations of London, Birmingham, and Manchester; and cficr 
I have seen those demonstrations, I loudly proclaim, Yo oppresAcd 
nations of Europe, be of good cheer and courage ! I have experi^-n- 
ced enough in my public life to know that public oi)inion,aH that j)rr>* 
nounced by the people of England on tliat class of which I am ono of the 
humble representatives, may be dissimulated for a whiJA > it may b* 
perhaps jeered at hardily ; but at last obeyed H nmet b$^ hm nm$ 
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Ki!(;iaii<l iaa ronSkotional conDtTy-^D^ >> 
|>>iliLcupiiiinn i* by li^it in>i bjruie ajta 
(ioveminpntaniJ lo llip Parlinment. 1 know wtial power putiUe i^Mm 
has a lawful righl tocHrm in this glnrknM land ; andfaecwcM I taMr 
that ji iDiiAr lift very muf It. I m,j ihu I ttmk the fiwiftu mt Ki^ 
l.ind,lihenk ilie pet^lpol JianchWPr.fortiHni'rrealuduihpcaMi 
of hiimiuuiy-, noi in my name, lull in (b# inbm of Up ii|hiii^iiiJ nnnfc 
Since inv aTriTxl on EnglKmh- Vjipf dhorc^ I turn mera a e^ 
tinhialopportiiniiy foriiiopi«i™»' noflhaipi 



n (ho Julian a[ vrhi 
ty Providetif7P to bo ilip \ta)l 
decide ihe bic iif nuuikind f*- -^ 
Rcsnty or pnniBl imprests. 
llie niiiiloriunea of tn hidivid 

of iiiiivprs.ll bien-ii, in Wioi^ r-icrjr, onunirr/antny tuM^Ji Mt 
pqiialiy intr-rMied — 1 tat conallf it TeMnd. iSef* aakj W ■ ilfti> 
price n» lo the suceee^icni of Umm, wlu'di one or oilMr naika «4 
bf nffi-cied Liy ih? uiMfoid>bl« cani>D(|iiORCM («f thi* i[nniiiiim M 
>l1e.-H>d ihey really aiv — one ■. dity Koner, nr atm « ibf l«t«r tlM 



UiHtbly (Bpfomtir) kuln>d a 
liinfrft— lb? q«m>M wUeh «d 

n of « Di " 
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• Tbere are some, who endeavor to contract the dsnonatiatioiM of 
aymfxithy which I have had the honor to meet, to the narrow scale 
of pen«onality. Tiiey would fain make believe, that there ia nothing 
more in thetie demonstrations than a matter of fashion, a transitory 
ebullition of public feeling, passing without a trace like the momen- 
tary bubble ; or, at the utmost, a tribute of approbation to the bravery 
of a gallant people in a just cause, and of consolation to their un- 
merited misfortunes. But I .say it is not so. I say, may no nation 
on earth have reason once to repent of having contemptnously disre- 
garded these my words, only because it was i who said them. I say 
that the very source of the^ demonstrations is, the instinctive feeling 
of the people — that the destiny of mankind has come to the turning 
p^tint of centuries ; it is the cry of alarm on the ostensible approach 
of universal danger; itJs the manifestation of the instinct of self- 
preservation, roused by the instinctive knowledge of the fact, that 
the decisive struggle, the destiny of Europe, was'near, and that no 
people, no country, can remain unaffected by the issue of this great 
struggle of principles. The despotic governments of Europe feel 
their approaching death, and therefore they will come to the death- 
Btruggle. And I hope this struggle is unavoidable, and because it is 
call^ forth by them, it will be the last in mankind^s history. 

That is the state of the case, as I conceive it, gentlemen. It is not 
my individuality — it is not my presence, which has aroused anv feel- 
ing or sentiment ; I am nothing, but the opportunity which elicited 
the hidden sp.irk — the opportunity at which the existing instinctive 
appreciation of approaching danger caused in every nation the cry to 
burst forth — the loud cry of horror. Or else, how could even the 
most skilful sophist explain the fact of the universality of these dem- 
onstrations, not restricted to where I am at present — not restricted 
to any climate — not restricted to the peculiar character of a people-— 
not restricted to a state organization — but spreading through the 
world like the pulsation of one heart — like the spark of heaven's 
lightning ! The addresses, full of the most generous sentim^^nts, 
which T am honored with in England, are the effects of my presence ; 
but I am but the spark which kindles a feeling which has long exist- 
ed, from the people of the metropolis, down to the solitary hamlets 
bidden by neighboring mountains from the business of public life. 

And I humbly entreat you to consider that this feeliner is not re- 
stricted even to England : there is the public of the United States — 
Italy, France, the noble English garrison of Gibraltar, the warm- 
hearted Portuguese, have all joinedin these views ; and on the very 
day when a deputation came over to England to honor me with the 
greetingr of Belgium, that lofty monument of the love of freedom, and 
of its indomitable force— even on that very day I got the knowledge 
of a similar demonstration in Sweden — the future left wing of the 
forces of freedom. Now, gentlemen, is this an accident ? Is this 
ftahion 7 Is this persoQaT? What have I in my peraon, in n^ 
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pTOMnt, In nj Aitiir0» not to hi8tify» but twrn to wipliln tfais uilfw^ 
•ali^ of demonatnition 1 Notninc^-entirel j nothing ; onl j tbe knowl* 
edge thtt I am a fKrad of freedom — thongfa I am notliinfp bat the 
oppoitanitj for the manifestation of the inadnetive feeling « ao manif 
nations, and at which the St. Georae of England ia ready to wave 
the red flag. How can I say that this struggle is so near 7 Wh^; 
ladies and gentlemen, I state it because it is. Evtfry man koowa it | 
every man feels, every man sees it. 

A philosopher was once qaestioned, how be eonld pnrre the eadaU 
ence of God 7 ** Why," replied he, ** by opening my eyes. God ip 
seen everywhere ; in the growth of the grass, and in the movemeol 
of the stars ; in the warbling of the lark, and in the thunder of heav* 
en.'* Even so I prove the decisive struggle in mankind's deathif 
draws near. I appeal to the siffht of yoar eyes; I appeal to te 
puliiations of your hearts, and to the judgments of your nunda. Ym 
know, you see, you feel that the jadgment is drawing near. Hmr 
blind are those men who have the a^tation to assert that it ia only 
certain men who push to revolution the continent of Europe, whicb^ 
but for thoir revolutionary plots, would be quiet and contented f 
Contented ! With what ? With oppression and servitude 7 France 
cuntented, with its constitution subverted? Germany contented— 
with being but a fold of sheep, pent up to be shorn by some thirty 
petty tyrahtA ? Switzerland contented, with the threatening amhitioB 
of encroaching despots ? Italy contented, with the King of Naples 7 
or with the priestly cfovemment of Rome — the worst of human in^ 
ventions 7 Austria, Rome, Prussia, Dalmatia contented, with having 
been driven to butchery, and af^er having been deceived, plundered 
oppr^'ssed, and laughed at as fools ? Poland contented with being 
murdered ? Hungary, my poor Hungary, contented with being mon 
than murdered — buried alive — for it is alive. What I feel ia bat a 
weak pulsation of that feeling which pervades the breasts of tbe 
people of my country. Russia contented with slavery! Vienna 
contented! Lombardy, Pesth, Milan, Venice, Russia, contented! 
Contented with having been ignominiously branded, barnedjplnndcsw 
ed, sacked, and its population butchered, and half of the EUiropeaa 
continent contented with the scaffold, with (he hangman, with tbe 
prison, with having no political rights at all, but having to pay in- 
numerable millions for tbe highly beneficial purpose of being Jiept in 
serfdom. 

That is the condition of the continent of Europe— 4ind is it not 
ridiculous and absurd in men to prate about individuals disturbing the 
peace and tranquillity of Europe 7 How is it that there are no 
revolutionizinnr movements in England ? Why no attempt to distmb 
the peace and tranquillity of England ? Because you want no retl^ 
lution. Because you are ensured by your constitution, and by yow 
public spirit, that whatever you request to be done— because no kn^ 
man thmga are perfectp-it will be done, and done paaoaafalj. I 
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would like to see the man who would stand np here in England for 
the purpose of making a revolution. But there, on the continent of 
Europe, in its greatest part at least, tyrants of the world, you have 
disturbed pence and tranquillity, you have checked the growth of 
freedom on the continent, and it cannot be restored until the lovers 
of freeilom contend successively against you, the sworn enemies of 
mankind, freedom, peace, and tranquillity. 

Let us look back, and see what has been done in the past The 
gigantic contest against Naj)oleon was fought nnder the promise of 
freedom — the promise of freedom was the bait which brought the na- 
tions to fight. Then came the Congress of Vienna, which was at- 
tended by some of the most ambitious men of the world ; but even 
ttiere the interference of England in the settlement then to be made 
was a guarantee to mankind for some c/>nstitutional life at least. 
And even your Castlereaghs were unable to bind Europe in oppres- 
sion — to Poland, Sicily, and many other nations liberty was guaran- 
teed ; but where is Poland now, where is its constitution? And 
liere 1 would appeal to the public opinion of the world. And I 
would appeal to those very statesmen of England who belong to the 
very retrograde school — to them I would appeal as to those who had 
made terms without the sanction or consent of nations. And I 
would put to them the question, " Is the present condition of Europe 
that for which the people of England shed their blood in torrents — is 
it that for which England spent its innumerable millions, the interest 
of which you have to pay now, and will have to pay hereafter — I 
ask the question, is the condition of Europe that which tlie people 
of Bngland were willing to guarantee, and which God purposed 
should be the case ?" 

Let oppression go on, and the spread of freedom will be the result. 
France nad arous^ herself, and the despots trembled. Despots bad 
always tried to crush the nations of the world. But oh, how trem- 
bling despots are in these days ! I have seen some of them — I have 
weigh**d them in the very hands of mine. Formerly, they broke 
only their words, now we are subjected to the consequences of a 
breach of their sworn oaths — and every tie is broken, every senti- 
ment revolted, every interest hurt. The praises of God are mingled 
with curses again^^t despots, and oppressed European nations shake 
their chains, and bleedinsf nations feel their degradation. This is 
the present state of the European continent, at least for the greatest 
part. And still there are men who have regard for de8{)ot8, but who 
are silent in regard to the duties due towards humanity. They 
speak of regard to tyrants, but they are silent about the dangers of 
mankind. In regard to the condition of mankind, the people of 
England have instinctively felt that we are on the eve of the day 
when liberty or despotism must be crushed down. The people of 
England felt that their freedom was in intimate connection with the 
principle of freedom on the Enropean continent 
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I feel most anxKHM to have this view shared 1^ yon, that Hmiguy 
is not HO mach an object of commiaeratioo as it is a European ^oea- 
tion, and in iUia view I am supported by a gentleman whcMe opmUxi 
is an disinterested an it is important. He is a candidate for the high 
office of President of the United States, and therefore his outnion 
may be talien as that of the gr^ai Democratic party to which he be* 
\ongH : 1 quote some lines from the speeches made by Mr. Walker 
at SSoutbsmpton. He says that an alliance of despotic powers to 
submit to them free governments less powerful tlian themselvee, 
can have no aim but to sweep all free governments from the lace of 
the earth. Poland was thus swept away bv despotic powers, and 
Hungary, which had secured its freedom, and overthrown the forces 
of Austria, was overwhelmed by Russia, the very incarnation of des- 
potism. Now, when this was done, England could not expect long 
to enjoy her own institutions. Would free eovemroent arid a tntt 
House of Commons be permitted, with trial by jury, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the preon, if despotism ruled on tlie continent? 
Despotism could not long flouriiih there while there was freedom of 
speech and of the pr^sH in England. Such a moral artillery would 
overwhelm the despots, and, mercfore, they would ultimately con- 
spire to ruin the free institutions of England. 

This is not the humble opinion of a poor individual like myself, 
the representative of an oppressed country, but of a man who is the 
representative of a large party, and a candidate for the government 
of a free people. I will only add that this alliance of despots is a 
facL The case of Hungary shows it ; and as I have faith in the 
rights of nations, I can with all confidence ask what is, and what 
will be, the practical issue of the thing tliat is here to be seen be- 
ginning ? 

1 have every reason to look with particular hope, in respect to 
the solution of this question, to Manchester. Firstly, because Man- 
chester is a young city. In 1720 it w:is a village of 24,000 men, 
and now it is the tirsi manufacturing city of the world, with nearly 
half a' million. It is a glory to a city to nave «n'lured to old age, to 
have lived through tlie vicissitudes of centuries, but it is no small 
glory to have grown up to a giant in a short period. That people 
which has grown up in a short time is a practical people, and there- 
fore I look for a practical result from it. 1, secondly, have much 
faith in this, becausp Manchester, with Liverpool, is the moat power- 
ful link between Europe and the United States. Commerce is the 
locomotive of principles. Your glorious destiny is to oifer by jrour 
hand tlie 8up[)ort of the public opinion of England to the United 
Slates, for the purpose of uni^m in the policy of both countrit^s in 
res|)eci to Europ<\ That union, I say with a perfect conviction, 
would bo the turning point in the destinies of Europe and mankind; 
it would be the victory of the principle of freeoom, because ths 
United States and Englaiid united^ they will not, and they eaqnoli 
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Bide but with freedom. That is to be one point, gentlemen, for which 
I must humbly ask the support of Manchester, in the councils of this 
ci'y, which is in all respects in the most intimate connection with 
the IJniie'l States. 

When I go to the United States in some few days, it will be — I 
will ron«<irler it to bo — one of my duties to try if there I c4innot be a 
luimbl'^ opportunity for this union, as I was a humble opportunity for 
tJj'^ proinnliration of the solidarity sentiment of nations for tho prin- 
ciples of lib«»rty ; a nil I have some hope, with your generous aid, to 
sucr.ocd : firstly, b.-'tiiusi; thtTO is in the United States already a 
groat party whirh professes an inclination and a propensity to unite 
with Knj^lan'l in its |X)liry towards the world. Secondly, because 
tlie fiite of Ilunorary has already somewhat contributed to change 
tlip old rivnlries between the two brothers into the most brotherly 
feeling. Both coiuiiries have united in rescuing me from captivity. 
I s;iy — I may state as a matter of fact — that me first link to thi» 
union in policy is already made. Thirdly, because all depends on a 
true and exact definition, how it is thought that in the United Statei 
there is a ruling principle of non-inter\'ention in European matters. 
I say very wise wero tho-p men that established that principle, and 
very wise were thof^o v.ho followed it But neither those who es- 
tablished that principle nor those who followed it, were of the mean* 
ing that the United States should have nothing to do and nothing to 
regard, whatever fate attends humanity. 

The principle of non-intervention is the recognition and the ac- 
knowledgm'^nt of the several right of every nation to dispose of its 
own domestic concerns ; and so I take it as a principle, that though 
we have not the ri^ht to interfere with the domestic afl&irs of another 
country, whether it chooses to be a republic or a monarchy, or 
chooses to be even a despotism, so as it depends on its own will, that 
is what I assume to be the principle of non-intervention — ^the ac- 
knowledgment of the several right of every nation to dispose of 
themselves. But that is not non-intervention which would Ibe mani- 
fested if I use the words *^ that I don't care whatever be the fate of 
humanity — ^I don't care whatever the despots of the world may do 
with Europe, with mankind, and with liberty." Because that is not 
non-intervention, but it is an encouragement even to despotism, to 
carry their victory of absolutism, which has gone so much too far 
already, I suppose there is no doubt that it is the policy of England 
and the United States to unite. 

And I look with peculiar hope to Manchester, because— and I 
bow with deep resnect to it — Manchester rarrind tlie principle of 
free-trade. What Manchester undertakes, it will carry. Now, ex- 
cuse niP. ladies and ^ntlemen, it mav perh'ins appear strange what 
I «ny, but I am deeply convinced of it. I say that free-trade is not 
* carried. Cheaper bread is carried, but free^rade is not muwImI 
Free-tmde will be eanied wlwii the piodaoef Ei^B b f*" ' 
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Kf^ginninsr of 1847 up to the end of 1849, that is the last Tear for 
which the returns have been male up by your BainJ of TraHe— 
give an average nf a fraction' under Gkd. for each individual of the 
Kussian population. To Austria British exports are still lower, 
averaginor for every individual a fraction over 4i</. per head during 
tfie same period. Yet, during these three years, British exports to 
the United States have amounted on the average to more than 10«. 
for each individual. Great as is this difference, the difference is 
daily increa.'*ing. The despotically governed countries are taking 
graduallv less, and the United States gradually more, of your pro- 
gress.. In the three preceding years, 1844, 1845, and 1846, your 
exports to Russia averaged 7idL They have fallen off, as 1 have 
had the honor to state, to 6^d. During the same three years, your 
exports to the United States averaged 7s. 6rf. They have incr^aed 
by one quarter — that is to say, up to lOs. ; so that not only is your 
market increased with the increase of the United States' population, 
but every individual of the United States* population consumes more 
of your products, while in Austria and Russia the reverse has taken 
place. 

You will remark that though yon ought proportionately to their re- 
spective populations to have five times more commerce with Russia 
and Austria than the United States, you have in fact nearly five times 
more commerce with the United States than with Russia and Austria; 
whence it may be inferred that, under a free Grovemment, your corn- 
merce with those countries would be at least five-and-twenty times 
its amount at present. If 125 or 130 millions of Russia, Austria, and 
Italy were in the same condition as the highly manufacturing United 
States, those millions would consume as much at least as 50 or 60 
millions more than the amount of the whole taxation of England and 
Ireland, who wish naturally to reduce taxation by cutting down those 
articles whose very existence tends to the disturbance of peace. 
But how can you reduce your armaments whilst France has got her 
armaments on foot ready to the hand of Changamier ; and how can 
vou expect France disarmed whilst the armed despotisms are exist- 
ing ? Therefore, I venture to say, that in entreating yonr aid for 
the victory of the principle of liberty of Europe's continent, it is 
more than a dispensable compliment to your free trade school, of 
which I see the most able leaders and most energetic promoters 
around me. To be sure they are not men to do things by halves. 

Before my coming to yon, ladies and gentlemen, I was asked by 
many what can I have to do here when many of your most influen- 
tial individuals are intimately connected with the Peace Society, 
whereas I of course must be aware that what Austria, by Russian 
armaments, has taken away from Hunjjary, it will not /estore by 
peaceable means. Francis Joseph, though a Jesuit, surely has not 
the intention to exchange his purple for the monk's garb of Charles 
Hm Flftk ; imtlier does the Caar Nicbolaa intMidl t* tbaodM 
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development of opimoo, wbere a m est-"? acrE "vaca ^i* lut 
forced to win these iiisd:=t:oc« vj t '.^^.-.nar* a?K=»r* rf tnm 
against inns ? Tijer? is &>: i i-.:r> ;i=^ ~ :_*.-:•: rr. C": sinm^ 
when a naiion is in i.^je iAppr c::!r.r:»'c :■' "±i* :»?«;• jik- :c Eirlk-ti:- S 
is *in pxamp'e of fr^'o:z {o 'jie -srcrJl t. i^l ix* ji? :*• iliih^l t» 
free institniions, i-s r*-*;*:rtf;u..:T -:<r r'" --tT?- .u I'll* : •c»-"r- i:ai 
its po-ition in the w-r^d. S^i a rr-: — rr. ic :....."-»»•. w_ -•- - -t ur^ 
to have r'*-?our»e *: ^ri- £• rjin'ieTit'. f.r:?-?. Br: 1*:t ji Eir-fi 
ar« these mater.a;- ic;-::--^ ? If ji Lt^ :«-r tat •-•"= r*r..zr.rri -jf 
1665, w-jai -hen w-y. j nave b^CTTj^'XjZ'ZT -jLr^7'rrzr>. ! Tj»-*'':«-t I 
confidently know Lh-i! :: i* n-x poistri 5'jc \zjt ^..roi« t^oi ?• ut 
of peace to have the 'w'Jz'slfXk :o cc:#df22 lae :a:j:c;* ::* T^'rr: . -*; 
a weak and art:3c:ii leelir^ of <ie»poi«!n. Trit irit ;r::a!-.:i * Y 
that great society i« the Cari*:lu: prir/,*;!* N--, -.oe rvi i.i.>.:'**ie 
more heartily than ir.ya^if :o 'ja: pri:::::'?. WIl: 1* vjtt* n v* 
Christian religior. ? Th**r? is y:-cr ^>-r.-.i«- 2-"*^**- air^_' ftLi^ 
tion, " Glon- to God :3 Hfraven. yuL'.-. \z*i ^.rr.'^J. ai:xz.r< r (*-„*• 
But peace to tynn*.-: — 'i^\ is i-n» •::'». P'rLt^ 'j^ c^ :•-:?*:-•• — 
that is suicide, th*: is no? psir c:' 'ii? C''T,-*!iii rrlj^:-:. T".* 
second rnle is, " Th •* ^j'm': I'Tt- iy Lr-zibcr ti ■-ijv..:, ijj: u^.i 
fihalt not do to others vxmi whl:b *C.jyi wo-ji*: wx Lit* -ice* t: -^t- 
self." 

Now, if somebo^v is ''n nee^ bera~«.5 he is aA*a;>i i-r t siT?df?f; 
who barns his hon«:? do-vn, zdA who wiM ; iy :/r,. w>->^ h :rf. ie 
contrary to the command for i»? to say, : "'a: I setrf w-,*^ Ji vjci* y> 
help him? I assume that every criVr of w:-a'jr:eT vAierj — 
Peace Society, or whatever else-lreme3il«T% th* er?at r3>, - Tixw 
shah do to thv neighbor as thon wilt tiAt why WfiguzirA kiill 40 t;::^ 
thee." I findf in the Christian religion iftere Ls given :o Vie *rz.'^TrM 
what belongH to him, hat it is not taught bv the C:ir.*ri\n rtL^-r^'i Vi 
give him what does not belong to him. Tne freedom cf op^riX^i ii 
not the property of eraprTrir's. The second pr:ndp!e of this giorl- 




restoration of Hungary. I only entretl Engfani to re^;/-ct. fc!vl 
make respected, the principle of the sacred rigfit of every jxkX»^r* V9 
dispose of its own anUirB. That gloriooa asKiciatioo I coonler not 
an English society alone, bat an association of the worVl It i4 »tc 
for England alone. It has proclaimed to the world the pn;»ci(4e 
of non-interference, and, therefore, I confident ;y tni*l th*:Te im nrX a 
single member of th-* Peace Society who woulj give iJji«» definition 
of the word non-interference as to say, " Some of ihe'je de«pr/ts wish 
to dispose of mankind, England \vill n<jt care aho'i* it." That i-* u</* the 
principle of this society. It cannot he ii-* principle, we lir^ve h^-iird mo 
to-night from one of its most worthy members. It is true pabiic 
opinion is t^mii^, wk^lt it eui tct. In whit repows the ofiuiipr>- 
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tBnce of public of^nion 7 It repoM in tbe belief that wbem fit ia 
respected by power there public opinion will make itaelf respected. 
Tbia belief gives omuipotpnce to public opinion. This gives a force 
to it by which it carries things moriLllv. That being wy opinion I 
di'clMro that myself, although I woulii have peace to ail nationii of 
£uni|)o, 1 would have peace and not pridons, because if they have 
prist MIS Uiev will have armies ; nationa cannot be free so lom^ an the 
moral .couduct continues to bo sacriticed to the interest of certain 
families — so long as the entire system of the affairs of the greatest 
part of Europe can be summed up in these few words, ** The people 
pay because I want soldiers and spies to keep up my power.** That ia 
not peace. They are chains which God has not created for the workL 

Absolutism can only be defended by the contentment of nations. 
It is calumny and almost perjury, to charge people for soldiery and 
spies. While there is freedom there is order. I view these tbou- 
aands here— I view the thousands at Birmingham — without a single 
man to keep order, and I have never seen greater order than hm. 
It is not true that nations like despotism and look for it There is 
no such people ; but there is many a people which feels less death 
than oppression ; and I am one of them. So I am entitled to say I 
fe(U with coniidence the identity of my principles with the princi- 
ples of the association, and tiie identity of their principles with my 
wi.slics and my wants ; and it is, therefore, that I was confident that 
^laiichestcr, being one of the most glorious workshops of the Peace 
Association, wouKl prove to be a supportor of the caus« of liberty ; 
ail J tiiis iny preseniiinent and expectation is closely fulfilled here. 

So, gentlemen, let me now, in a few words, say what are the prac- 
tical results which 1, in the name of my good country and in the 
inicrost of humanity, would entreat the practical and glorious peo- 
ple of Manciicstor lo give a generous sympatliy towards my cause. 
It may be tliMt in these principles substantial aid may enter. I feel* 
genilomen, that never in my life, from no one, would I accept any- 
thing. 3ly life is a proof of it. I would rather starve. It may be 
my fault ; I feel it is my nature ; but for the triumph of liberty — for 
my dearest country, I would not bo ashamed to go begging from 
door to door like a poor mendicant. But there are yet other things 
to wliicJi I lopk for a practical result. Firstly, public opinion has 
declared itself freely ; but, to have force, this public opinion must 
go on pronouncing itself. Only I hope that tho words of Falstajf^ 
" I would it were bedtime, and all wore well," may never be taken 
for a motto by the people of England ; but that public opinion may 
go on to pront;nnce itself. But, to be sure, there are many respects 
in wl'i^h iliis pronunciation will tend to a happy result fur humanity, 
and for England al ^o. 

Firstly, it would Iw a bonefit to the cause of Hungary if public 
opinion is directed to what we are' told about the secrecy of diploma- 
ey. I confidently declare, I believe that •very intBoer ^naadoa ^ 
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great importance in England is now resumed in the foreign-ofBee. 
The principle of free-trade is much resumed. It depends entirely 
upon how the foreign relations will be adjusted, whether England 
shall or ai.all not have free-trade in Europe. And »o every oiher 
qurKtion, Our reform questions depend on the progress of desftotic 
principles in Europe, or upon the progress of lil)erty in Europe. 
Every interior question is resumed there ; and I humbly entreat the 
people of England to bestow more attention and sympathy to tlie 
foreign relations, and that the people of England, feeling themselves 
to be a constitutional nation, has a conviction that it is right to give 
a direction to the foreign affairs in accordance with the public opin- 
ion of this country, as pronounced by those organs which by the 
constitution are established. If the secrecy of diplomacy is turned 
out, T confidently hope that will give to the public of England such 
a weight in the destinies of mankind, that it shall not need to speak 
of moral or material forces, but only to go on with the pronuncia- 
tion of that public opinion, and it will carry into effect the principle 
of liberty. Therefore, these are my wishes — meetings, petitions — 
a press to throw out the secrecy of diplomacy, and pronounce the 
will of the people of England, that all may be considered a right 
wlien the great day of decision comes. I humbly ask this pronun- 
ciation of the public opinion of the people of England for a full ac- 
knowledgment of the several rights of every nation to dispose of its 
domestic affiiirs. . 

And by the principle of non-interference, I understand not to permit 
the interference of one nation with another. Here I take the oppor- 
tunity to declare, that it is true I for my own country, and for my- 
self, have convictions ; I consider that after what has happened in 
Hungary, if it were the most monarchical country in Europe, still the 
mere establishment of it is impossible, because the treachery of the 
Tio'jse of Hapsburg has blotted out every hope of it. But it never 
came to my mind to have the pretension to go round through the 
world to preach government principles. Wherever I go, I acknowl- 
edge the right of every nation to govern itself as it pleases, and I 
will say that I believe freedom can dwell under different forms of 

fovemment. This I say, because gentlemen whom I have had the 
onor to answer, upon an address presented to me — of course, not 
having quite well understood my words — have given such a rep<irt 
as that I should have said, I considered in Europe there was no other 
form of government possible — no other really constitutional form of 
government than a republic. That was a misunderstanding. - I never 
said so. I consider that a form of government may be different, ac- 
cording to the peculiar circumstances of a nation. Freedom exists 
in England under monarchical govemm'^nt as nnder republican gov- 
ernment. There social order is established. Combine my republi- 
can convictions with the pr** ' '^ ■— ^ ■'■* ^ '•— «i4tv <i£ p0|w 
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Here, g«ntkm«Ti, I will end. Tlie generons atlentiaaTi 

in En^lind iiiakea iti@ believe yoa expecte<l lo lind i' 
worthy of jrnjr alieotion. Now the spell la broken 
had impariei! lo my name. The b&lo of expecudon bu digd awav, 
anil here I i^t, as b (ilaia common man, as IhouKUids and llnuHMi 
are in your own country. Bui, l&dies aixJ geiiilemen. howeirer ietf 
1 mny have tiill'.-n in your estintalion, aa to myself. Ii^t me moM tt^ 
tamly believe that the present day ' '" doc vim<ih wiibout vow boi^ 
etii to the c«u^ of my unhappy Iki und witltoni uma faoBafit •» 
ihe caus9 of humani^. And, tb" ire, I end with these «nii^: 
Poopleof Kfanrheater! let not <>>• Id, let not hialorj MfllMiM 
the eve of the last ainiggle be ntpatism and liberty, vxra had 

nothing better to ^vetoUie pri F freedom than the cataf^mtam 

of tender bearU. People of Eueiiuu ! about out with manlv m» 
loiion to the dpfpots of the wond- like the people of old, iii»t tb« 
world shall be free — and yon hare ;n freedom to tlie woiid I 
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Ladies and Gentlemek, — 

Three years ago, yofider hoose of Aiuma, which h%d ch>flr 
to thank for not having been »wepc ^war by the revo!utknof V 
in March, 1848, having in retom aiii»A-ered by tiMr mfjA foQi. 3iic«C 
sacrilegious conspiracy asainirt the chanered iigat% fn^A^n, and 
national existence of my native land — it beGame my Uure, b^in^ t.^«ea 
member of the miniittry, with undiiguh^ truth to Uy If&fr^re we Par- 
liament of Hungary the immenae danger of our breeding iatiivpr-M&dL 
Having made the nketch, which, bowe^'er dreadfoJ, cmMint but a f^vL 
shadow of the horrible reality, I proceeded to ezpiain the aJu-matkioa 
which our terrible deiitiny left to na, after the fiiiurt; <A ali our at- 
tempts to avert the evil. Reluctant to preneot the D'^k of the rmlu 
to the deadly snake which ai:iied at iu very life, aiid anxkpoi» to bear 
up against the horrors of fate, and manfolly to %ht the battle of 
legitimate defence, scarcely had I spoken the word — scarcely had f 
added the words that the defence woukl reqaire ^>0/XlO men aod 
80,000.000 of florins, when the spirit of fmedum moved t'lrougfi tl^ 
hall, and nearly 400 representatives rose as one man, and lifting tiieir 
right arms towards God, solemnly said, " We grant it — freedom or 
death !" 

Thus they spoke, and there thev swore, in a calm and silent 
majesty, awaiting what further word might (all from uiy li;/-*. And 
for myself: it was my duty to speak, bat thegrandearof tiie moment, 
and the rushing waves of sentiment benumt^ my tongue. A burn- 
ing tear foil from my eyes, a sigh of adoration to the Almighty i>ird 
flntterod on my lips ; and, bowing before the maj^mty of my pwipl#», 
as I bow now before you, gentlemen, I left the tribunal siloniiy, 
speechless, mute. Pardon me my emoti(»n — the shadows «»f our 
martyrs passed before my eyes ; I heard the millions of my native 
land once more shouting liberty or death ! As I was then, sirs, so 
am I now. I would thank you, gentlemen, for the generous sympathy 
with which, in my nn dt e rving pMion, yon have honored the blaaJ- 
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indispensable to the triumph of dvilizatioo and liberty ; and, at last, 
that I. the insignilicant son of modest Unngary, should be honored 
with so much noiico fro^n this glorious land, that such as, since 
Hungry was a nation, no Hungarian, or perhaps any other stranger, 
was «*vor hoiiorrd wiLi. 

These and many similar things could never Iiavc entered into my 
early dreams. Tiie sphere of activity which was then open to me 
was narrow a.s my faculties, and modest as tny condition. Ambition 
never troubled the peace of my mind. I knew that it is not given to 
man to choose bis position in the world, but I knew it is ^iven to 
him honestly to fill the place which Providence has assigned to him. 
So I rested contented with the idea that the great architect above 
knows best what use to make of the meanest nail, and endeavored 
to prepare myself to become a feeble instrument in the hands of 
Providence to do some little good work. In this endeavor I had for 
my teacher that book of life, Tn'story. It was the great examples of 
the classical past that warmed the susceptible youn^ heart to noble 
aims and instincts ; but the thirst of scrutiny pushed on the mind to 
look around for some other master than the ruins of vanished great- 
ness, or those mournful monuments of the fragility of human things. 
I looked round not for ruins, but for life, and to be able to teach my 
nation how to live. 

It was then that my regards tamed with admiration upon the An- 
glo-Saxon race, this living wonder of both hemispheres, the glorious 
Albion. Hither my attention was drawn by the striking resen)blance 
and coincidence of institutions which the observer cannot fail to 
mark in the histories of our past ; hither my attenti(m was drawn by 
the fact that tlie fatal sickness of European statesmanship, inherited 
from ambitious conquerors — the propensity to centralize every power, 
and to govern the people like imbeciles, even in their domestic con- 
cerns, is here. It has not yet extirpated the germ of municipal pub- 
lic life, without which — I repeat the word, which my bad pnmuncia- 
tion made not quite well understood on another occasion — I mean 
that without a municipal public life, I believe no practical freedom 
can exist; and for the loss of it all ministerial respon.siJMlities, all 
parliamentary omni potencies, are but a pitiful equivalent. But above 
all. hither was my attention forcibly drawn by the wonderful great- 
ness of your coimtry. And I was searching the source of it, and I 
found it, not alone in your institutions, because these, as every Inunan 
thing, can nowhere be entirely perfect, but I found them, togtuhur 
with your institutions, in that public spirit which pervades every tibro 
of yoiK nation. 

Sir, like the spirit of God, which, on creation's day, spread over 
the waves, I found it in the freedom you enjoy. Yes, sir, I found 
England not free because mighty, glorious, and great; but I foinid 
her mighty, great and glorious, because free. So was England to 
the book of life, which lad me ont of the flactaaticp of wavering 
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that hope. Industry is a chief element of greatness, welfare, power, 
*and might. It is industry which gives practical vnlue to science. 
In other branches of employment, hnman faculty appears to be a 
. developing power, but industry is a creating power ; and b*Mng h<>, it 
is the most efficient locomt>tive of progress. But industry, highly 
beneficial in Itself, becomes a pedestal to the public order of a conn- 
try, and a lasting source of public and private welfare, when it is not 
only largely diffused, but also connected with an independent condi- 
tion of the manufacturers, which independence, securing a substan- 
tial condition to entire classes, cannot fail to impart to the manufac- 
turing man that self-esteem, that noble pride, and that sentiment of 
proved dignity, which is the mark of a free man, and the richest 
source of private and public virtues. It is so that w^ see in the his- 
torical period of the middle age, the cities to be the last stronghold of 
liberty, when all around them was feudal bondage. And what were 
tlie cities of old ? Almost nothing else but cor|H)rations of manufac- 
turers, indep)endent in their situation, working at the fire of their own 
domestic hearth, working for themselves — men whom we might 
characterize as small masters, not oven^'helming in wealth, but inde- 
penden' in their position. So became industry the last stronghold of 
political freedom, as it was precisely the means of personal iiraepend- 
ence. The development of science and wealth must have led, of 
course, to large, mighty industrious establishments, where the secret 
powers of nature are made subservient to the creating power of in- 
dustry ; and these mighty establishments are even as oeneficial to 
every country, where a large population works for employment, aa 
they are glorious in the history of the development of man's facul- 
ties, but requiring large capital, and therefore more snbjected to the 
fluctuations of commerce. Being exposed to great losses, as well 
as to great gains, they have more of a personal character, whereas 
industry largely diffused, and founded on a substantial, independent 
situation of those who work, has a more public and politiral charac- 
ter, and constitutes a lasting puUic element of the condition of the 
country. 

Now, this is precisely the happy condition and the glory of Bir- 
mingham. It is this basis upon which Birmingham rose from the 
time of Julius Cssar. Always a seat of industry, it became the 
centre and the heart of a large manufacturing district, bringing the 
combination of the lime, iron, and coal of that district in suitable 
forms to become the common benefit of the world ; giving arms to 
those who had the lot to fight for their liberation, tlie pen to fix the 
idea of thinking men, the cable to the wandering sailor, as also the 
fine neck-ciiain to the fair beauties of the world. I saw with admi- 
ration the Crystal Palace, that magnificent moetinor-hall to himjan- 
ity. The meeting was in London, but I was last m a wonderment 
at Birmingham's astoniahioff indastrioaR energy. I saw and ad- 
mired the cryatal fbontain, the moat magnifieeDt work in 0tm In- 
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'try. I know Birminglttin to be the metritis of iIm groB nO- 
■■ sTMPm. I knnw i(i»i ii wft* Binnir^tiam whkh pn^pdnL by 
I.k'hI exliibiuon. itie iiW» i>f \he World's tlxhibiiuin. I kiMW Om 
~ lit nniiigi tarn wlijcli eavc. by ibe ^nins of its Clkinguo. ih* 
i'iro!ype U> ur. I kD»« ibxi iiia.cliii>e-w(«ving utab dm vaad 
lire ih^ power-ltmni wa<t iiilradue«d C'lsewberv. I knuwttai hn* 
- ih^ workstiup of Wall, wliOM MwiD-engtnM bhiuod the ikM 
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people— that mighty baids of the pyrwaM of mankind — tbe people m 
everywhere highly honorable, noble, and good. Some few may be 
selected to be the honored of hamanity ; they may, by the powerful 
soar of their genias, riae to the very height whence, ma Hal ley or 
your Newton said, ^ Man ia forbidden nearer to approach God.** But 
they are excepcitms, and, becauae so, th^ are not tbe manifestatioo 
of the eternal law. And yon know the development to which man- 
kind is called in going on according lo steady etemaJ laws. Those 
selected few stand on the top of humanity, so they are not the baNis 
of it The bsMs is the people ; they are steady and lasting. My 
belief, therefore, is, that it is the instinct of the people which 14 the 
true revelation of mankind^s divine origin. It is, therefore, I was 
saying, that the people is everywhere lughly honorable^ noble, and ' 
good. 

But, though to me, as to a Hungarian, that sort of sentiment may 
not be becoming which befits a British man, who, whatever be his 
personal merits, puts — and with right — his greatest pride in the idea 
to be a citizen of Great Britain ; still allow me to prostrate myself in^ 
spirit, before the memory of my suffering people ; allow me to bear 
witness before yon, that tlie people of Magyars can take with nrible 
self-esteem a^ place in the great family of nations; allow me, even 
in view of your greatness, to proclaim that I feel prood to be a M^^ 
gar. While, during our holy struggle, we were secluded from the 
world, our enemies, wanting to cover their crimes by lies, told yon 
the tale that we are in Hungarv bat an insignificant party, and this 
party fanaticized by myself. VV'ell, I feel proud at my country *ii 
strength. Thoy stirred up by foul d^'lusinns to the fury of civil war 
our Croat, Wallach, Serb, and Slovack brethrr^n againnt us. It did 
not suffice. The house of Au!*tria poured all hi-t forces upon us; 
still it would not do. We beat them down. Tlte proud dynasty 
was to stoop at the foot of the Czar. He thrust his legions upon qs, 
and still we could have been a match for him. (}w thinjf th^Te 
was which we, tbe plain children of^straight uprightness, could not 
match — that is, the intrigues of Russian diplomacy, which kn^w hriw 
to introduce treason into our ranks. This caused as to fall, cim- 
bined with Russian arms. Bat still we were styled to be only a 
party fanaticized by me. 

Well, ** I thank them for the word." You may judge by this what 
will then be, when not a mere party bat to^irether all tlie Magyars, 
also all the Croats, Wallachs, Serbs, and Slovacks, melted in one 
body, will range under tbe standard of freedom and right. And Ijct 
sure they will. Humanity, with its childish faith, can be deluflfni 
for a moment, but tlie bandage soon falls from its eyes, and it 
will be cheated no more. And yet, though we are oppressed, they 
are oppressed and deceived. Afterwards, the scorned party turned 
out to be a nation, and a valiant one ; but still tliey said it is I who 
ioBpired it Porfaaps time niglit be mbm fioiy io inspifiiig Meb a 
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nnlion, and to soch ■ degree. Bnl 1 c«nncii accppt (Ik- p' 

it 1.1 nol 1 wtio injpireil the Hungkriin ppopl-' — i] ■i-«> ili^ 

ppdple wbo iii>piri!4 me. Wliaierer J Ihoucfii. and "liD li> 

evtT 1 Tell, and nuW Wl — iabui & feeble puT»tiai(rf tl«i I 

in ihp br««iK nl' mr peofi^ beals. The ^ory of bull^ is 

tlie leaders, ill liiT.iory — tlisirs are (lie laurels of 

y"i on meeiiui; tIip dapg^r lliey knew thai, alive cr de«d, 

will apon llii' lipii of t)ie peoide fomrer live. Uoar 

piiivr, is [he liplii spruad on I ' ' 

sons, wbo, kimwing iliat w 

Ihfir namea iin^oiiored aod u 

by the love df iVeerlimi aiul U 
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jDoble deivi ? God forbid ! The people of England are the people 
of life ; their nyinpatfiy beloni^ to the life. The hurrah wnicb 
^ri=H^t(Nl me on your :ihoro.s — the warm, sincere cheering of the hun- 
dred (hoiisandri in your htreeLs, so generous and still lio modest, so 
loiui and so sincere, so free and still so orderly — I take for the 
tnini;M't-sound of i\\o triumph of freedom, juntico, and po|)ular riifhts. 
To \io .sure, deep is iho stirrow which weighs on me : it is, as I have 
sai>l, tho concpntni('-(l woe of mi 11 ii mis ; but do not tfiink, I pray, tU'x^ 
sorrow to Ix.) that of des[)4fndeiK'y, which knows nothing better th:in 
}io;>fl >««s complaint. No ; this sorrow is such a one as enlarges tlid 
hnrizoti of ho|m and |>erseverance, getting, like tlie Aniaius of the 
fiililo, new strength from ever)' fall, l^et me, therefon*, assure you, 
gi'iiiirMnr'n, that the p"ople of Hungary hiis a future yet; let me 
contiilently state that the |)eople of Kngland have ihu spent their sym- 
paifiy to a corpse. But, well msiy you ask, '• What are the motives 
of this )io|)o ?'* The lirst basis of my hope is the Almighty himself 
— the (J'wl of Justice who cannot grant a lasting victory to wicked- 
ne«ns. History has to U^ :»iire recorded the downfall of mighty em- 
pires, of naiions, to whom com|mred, the Magyars can scarcely claim 
a niime. But the fill of those naiions was precisr^'ly the revelatiou 
of the eternal justice ol" Got], They fell by their own crimes. Na- 
tions die, hut by suicide. That is not our case. Hungary is not the 
sacriHce of its (»wn crime's. An amhiiious woman hnd in the pahice 
of Vieima the sacrih'gious dream to raise a child to the seat of power 
iifKin the ruins of lilx^rty. Well she knew (hat God would not be 
with her, but she knew that the (-zar would k? with her; and wlmt 
do they care for (i«vl if only the Czar be with ihetn ? — the Czar who 
diin*d to IxMini that \w has the calling to put his foot u|)on mankind's 
neck. Arrotrani mortal! thou dust before (rod! No, (rontlemen, 
by ^uch an art a nation may sutfer, but not die. The Ciod of hu- 
m-tnity cannot admit this. And do you not aln^ady his judgment 
mark 7 Thoy said, '* I)(m-n with Hungary, that Hafishurgs may rule 
as th^y ^»lo:tsp.'' And look I they had already in the first act of 
thtMr sjicri legions plot to mendicate the helm of him whose aid gave 
them dishonorable bondage instead of tho coveted might. They 
longed to Ix; the Him, and have nations like moons to revolve around 
tliern in obedience ; and they themselves l)ecame the obedient moon 
of a frail mortal. Iiet thetn not rely on their Czar: his hour also 
will come. The millions of Russia cannot be doomed to l)e nothing 
else than blind instriunf^nts of a single mortars despotic whims. 
Humanity has a nobler destiny than to be the footstool to the ambi- 
tion of some families. The destiny of miinkiiid is freedom, sir, and 
tlie sun of freedom will rise over Russia also ; and in the number of 
liberatcn] nations who will raise the song of thanksgiving to God, 
not even the Russians will fail. So let the house of Austria trust 
to bis Czar. The people of Hungary and myself we trust to God ! 
The aeGond ancaar of my hopo is my untoweriog iaith in tfai ^~~ 
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country has seen already many a storm, and still the Magyar livrs, 
and still Buda stand?*. There was a time when one half of Hungary 
WIS under Turkish doroinion, the other half undor the iron rnlc of the 
Bastas or the Canatas. the niodol aft'^r which the Ilaynans of th? 
day — or I should rathor say their masters — were formed. The hor- 
rors of Arad are not lli^ first bloody leaf in the house of Flapsburj^'s 
history ; and still the Mapryar is alive. The house of Hapsburg has 
durinjT more than three dreary centuries exhausted ajrainst us oj> m 
force as well as all sorts of craft. It has fomented our disc^*'<!H, 
poisoned our habits, undermined our national character, lopped our 
freedom, robbed us of our riirht^. It has impoverished, weakened, 
oppressed us ; and my nation lias not perished yet The single 

fenius which has to be found in the house of Haj^sburg — Joseph (but 
e of old, and not the modern Francis Joseph)-;-bent his powerful 
mind to the design of Germanizingf Hungary, and of melting it into 
his empire ; and our country, and our nationality, already by the 

E reparative cunning of ungrateful Maria Theresa, cast back to the 
uts of the poor, did bot with renewed strength out of the ordeal 
arise. And even we, three years ago, the feeble offspring of migh- 
tier limes, there we stood desiring nothing but peace, in order that 
the ant-like industry of the people may change into a paradise our 
country, stopped in its progress by long sufferings. There wo stood, 
not only not suspecting treachery and royal perjury, but even then 
not willing to believe it, when it ought to have been believed ; and, 
because not believing, there we stood unprepared to meet the danger 
which gathered in a frightful manner over us, and so we were at- 
tacked — and you know, gentlemen, how we were attacked, and wo, 
secluded from the whole world — alas ! forsaken by the whole world 
— without friends, without an army — four scanty ranks filled with 
treacherous elements, who delivered our fortresses — without money, 
without arms, without ammunitions — still we beat back the unjust as- 
sailant, yea, beat him down, that he flew to the foot of the Czar, 
mendicaling his assistance to his impious design ; which he obtain- 
e<l it is true, but had to pay for it all his hopes, all his future honor, 
independence and dignity ! 

Who could think this Hungarian nation not to have yet a futnre, 
sir ? Even the means by which it was oppressed did this future but 
assure. While the house of Austria, by the manner of its victory, 
and the manner of mal%ing use of that victory in Hungary, in Vien- 
na, in Prague, in Italy, lias doomed itself to certain fall — while the 
house of Austria, precisely by its victor}', revealed its power to hate 
no natural basis at all — meanwhile has my nation, precisely by its 
fall, to Europe revealed that she is necessary to Europe's security, 
as also by her glorious d'^fence, she revealed her vitality. While the 
bouse of Austria, on the faith of his own crimes, is still sliding dow^n, 
8o as slide must ho who came upon the bridge painted by Milton's 
master hand, my nation stands fast amidst all adversitiea, unshaken 
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in county, steady in resolation, firm in confidence. While the h 
of Au.stna, sliding along yonder fatal bridge, estranged fiom itselC 
every people, hunted every nee, eveiy interest, and revolted agaiiMl 
hHeir every seniiment from ScJileswig-Holiitcin to Rome, from Haa^ 
sen to Couiitantinoiile ; meanwhile my na*ion lias had to contend ' 
with milliims) of those who, Htirred np by foul dvluHiou, fonght with 
the fury of extcrini nation a^uintit us : now tliey ail have learnt that 
thr>ir own treerlom nUo i-: dwelling with uh, Uiat our oppression is hot 
the tool of ttieir own servitude; and they all look an fervently for* 
Uio day of retribution as we ourselves. Could anybody eameatlj 
think that these Xagyars and all their fellow-people, hunted to their 
very heart, the Bohemian, the Pole, the Croat, the Slavon, the DaloM* 
tian, the Wallach, the Serb ; yea, even the Lombard, and the Vene- 
tian ahw — the Lombard which Austria even now but with an faott 
filove dares to touch* and where Radetzky during three thari Jptan 
has immolated 3742 human lives on the scaffold ; and yonder vena- 
tian, who cannot forbear to weep tears of blood, when be chaooea to 
look along from the Rialto— could anybody think that all theae o^ 
fended bleeding nations can lightly be melted together by the alchi^ 
mists of Vienna in the crucible of united slavery ? 

With us, Hungarians, tliere have been alchemists of other stamD 
to make the same trial. Sir, men like Joseph the Second. But all 
in vain. Though Joseph has Imd what, to give in, makes amends U> 
tlie people of Hungary — abolition of slavery, add liberty to conscienoe 
and to thonglit — r>tiirtii(.' trial failed. But Francis Joseph, wliat has 
he, the blood-stained child, to give to the down-trodclen nations? 
Oppression at iiome, sham*^ and curses abroad ; one-and-a-half mill- 
iards of duhtj»; an approaching bankruptcy; the monopoly of tobae* 
CO ; heavy stamp duiios ; consumption taxes (the very name telU the 
nature of ii) ; and all his other glorious inventions to drain the life- 
sweat of the people. Tliose are his gifts. And when the blnnt 
murmurs of grwms raised by tli^se gifts, in spite of martial law, the 
hangman, and the state of siege, rises so high as to reach even the 
imperial palaces, do you know, gentlemen, what the consoling an- 
swer is? 1 will tell you wiih tlio very words of the most deckled 
organ of Viennese politics : *'• It is told the ^fasryars are discon- 
tente<l. Wo know it v.'oll; but it was not our design to see them 
C(>ntenie<l, but to sf*e ihom pay/' Horrible ! This word gives the 
key of the nnavoidablo fiiiure in your hanfis, g^ntlem*»n. Tne houtie 
of Austria will not be loved, but pail. Wt»II, IJnn2fary will py off 
all it owes to t'lem. It will pay them, I swear in t'le n?>me of ih§ 
honor of my native lanJ. There arc some nations, sir, the Hitnatioii 
oi' »»hich, tirjngii very f)alnrul npon the wholi*, pmmi«e stilt some 
duration to tit;* pow?r; because at least so:ne cbssrs th*»re are, the 
interests of whom ar.^ not hurt. In Hungary ,"*8ir,' except some Inm- 
dred foreign funciionaries, there is not a single man, still less a aiiip 
gle class, whoso interests were not mortally hurt Wooadodla te 
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mdon^s heart, conscience, religion, honor, nationality, freedom, mem- 
ory — wounded in all that it held sacred and dear. Besides, wounded 
is the material interest of every clisH. The landlord and the agri* 
culturist, the citizen and the soldier, the artist and the scholar, the 
workman, the merchant, the profcssionist — all cut down to that poor 
Wailacliian who liv^d upon Horae plum-trees, which he now cuts 
down to free bim.^elf from thv heavy duties, laid upon him. EIho- 
where whole classes may be found who dread every change. In 
Hungary there is not a single class which the wise and honest Aus- 
trian government, by his paternal cares, had not driven to the point, 
to be forced to desire the most complete change, however desirable it 
may be. 

And we have yet one thing not to forget. The people are merci- 
ful and generous. They can forgive those who govern many a 
fault, as lung as the faith to the rulers is not plucked out from their 
heart. But where there is no more such faith, there is no power on 
earth again to knit a lasting tie between the rulers and the ruled. 
Now that is the very case with Hungary. It experienced such faith- 
lessness, such an injury from the dynasty, that the faith in the mo- 
rality of this dynasty is to the last root plucked out from his heart; 
so much so, that the nation holds the reign of right, law, and justice, 
impossible under the Hapsburgs. How should it not ? Every day 
even now brings new falsehood, new treachery ; every promise has 
turned out to be a lie, the Imperial word has become equivalent to 
perjury, and in addition, the people have been told that the Hapsburgs 
will have money and not love. As the Czar has brought the Haps- 
burgs to U8, so Monk once brought the Stuarts back to you ; but the 
faith was lost in their morality, and where are they now ? Forsooth, 
I say, there is much likeness in our histories. We are now where 
you were after 1665. Only time went on. It will not last so lon^. 
Look to history. Restored dynasties have no future, sir ; and m 
Hungary, after what it experienced, no monarchical combination has 
a future. But the house of Austria can have no future even beyond 
Hungary, because it has lost every natural basis of its existence, and 
that IS a bad reason to claim further life. Ha'l the house of Aus- 
tria in 1848 been just towards the nations it rules, or wise towards 
the great German national family, it might have had a futnre yet ; 
but while it dnceived every otie of its own nation^^, to Germany it 
rendered itself Where will at last subside the fluctuations of great 
Germany's fat« it is not for me to tt»ll ; but sure as it is that thoy will 
somewhere subside, ev^n so sure it is that the we<lge-8ton'» of it can 
never become yonder house of Anstria, which threw itself away, to 
be a mere tool of Russian preponderance, which being a foreign one 
is also even as ambitious as despotic. 

The rule of the house of Austria in Germany would therefore 
equally hurt as well the national feeling, as the sentiment of liberty 
in Germany (aa even the intrigues for sapremacy already ahow) 
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withont having even any gloiy to ofier In exchange. TheUetorieal 
hasis of taxation it has lost ; uie kiBis of the new era It refqtied to 
accept, how then ahonld it continne to live 7 It had yet one arti6ciil 
fiincy of its existence, the idea of facing necesnary to Europe againti 
Rusjtian omnipotence, that Europe nucht not become Cossack, aa 
Napoleon said. Tiie idea wan idle and talite ; becauite the goaranteo 
of Eun>pe could never be sought in one family, but in natiooa. The 
idea was a false one, but atill it was. Where is it now 7 Since by 
asking and accepting Russian armed interference against Hungaiy* 
the house of Austria became a mere vanguard to Russian prepooder> 
ance. Its existence not only cannot .be necessary to Europe, but it 
turned to be rather dangerous to it, since it is precisely Austria that 
has thrown up in Europe the conventional public law and so-called 
svstem of equilibrium. So the bouse of Austria, bare of all natund 
elements of life, has but three things to vegetate upon — loans, bayc^ 
nets, and the Czar. Its eternal warn lead to bankruptcy— its armiea 
are composed out of the sons of those nations which hate it aa man 
hates the hand which the blood of his mother Ims spilt ; and as to the 
Czar, Europe will not, cannot, admit him to rule on the banks of 
the Rhino, of the Danube, and of the Po. 

Let, therefore, the house of Austria, proudly relying on its bayonets 
and Its Czar, trample upon oppressed nations. I know the armies of 
to-day are not the condottieris of old — I know that the light has 
spreaid, and even bayonets think — 1 know that all the Czars in tbe 
world are but mean dust in the handn of G(xl — and so I finnly hope, 
nay I am certain, I snail yet soe Hungary independent and free. 
You have to judge, gentlemen, by what I have had the honor to 
expose, if there be serious motives for that hope. But still one I have 
to add. The last not loa.)t of all. It ia the sympathy not only of 
every oppressed, but also of every free nation ; it is the !«ympathy of 
the mighty English race, called to bo the pillar of oppressed human* 
ity, the younger offspring of which glorious race, those in the mighty 
republic of the new world, has put under the ban of mankind the op- 
pressors of Hungary and sent a war-ship to conduct me out of prison, 
Awhile the elder brothers of thai mighty race hero in these glorions 
isles raised its powerful voice to break the chains which fettered my 
activity ; and, upon my arrival l\\ its happy shores, honors me with 
an attention almost unparalleled in history, and this tQD in the very 
moment when the blood-stained Hapsburgs, raging like an impotent 
furious child, let nail my name to the gallows. I feel not offended, 
sir ! My honor is not dependent on Hapsburcrian folly, Haobburgian 
mge. There may be rather some glory in me idea to be nated and 
feared by bloody aes(>ots whom nations curse. I vow to do all where 
I can to merit this hatred, this fear. 1 have the Jionor to represent 
a prin<Tiple, sir I The English race, in honoring me with its gener- 
ous sympathy, has pronounced in favor of this principle. The tlape- 
burga nail it to the gallows by a hangman's haod. It ia a dofy, ft la 
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a challenger of an arrogant tyrant, to the public opinion of the world ; 
a defy to your sympatliy, genileinen ; a defy to the generous 8ym|)athy 
tlio tau* of my couiiiry is lioijorod wiih in UjIs glDriouc* lun.J. 

1 [\'dr not to b(j co-iiniJictoiJ \vli.*n 1 say, t:iai it were a want of 
apjireciution almost lik'.? un oIUmicc to the fjeopie of En^^land, were I 
Ci»[);»ble to thiiilt ibis »ynip;iiliy lo be nothing more than the pas-sing 
Ciiioiion of iiobio liearts. Nn, sir I full vveil do 1 know that (lie syui- 
pitfiy of Tlie ptH)ple of England is no idle tiling. If ttie |>eopie of 
Kn^^irind lias once laken adireciion, has once bestowed iis sympathy, 
has iHuU its mind to anytbinjj. it will carry it — it will have out of it 
bome practical result. Tnis firmness of character, this untirable jier- 
b<'.v«»rance in every great and noble aim, is the true key of your 
country's greatness, gentlemen. So I rely upon it confidently, bir. 
VVuat is it I could dare to hx>k to as for a practical result of the 
people of England's generous sympathy for my native land? That 
is a matter wnich myself, an nnpretendingstranger, could but slightly 
dare to touch. Bui would I not too much tire you, I would beg 
leave, sir, briefly lo state some few particulars out of the past, for 
future's sake. Before all, 1 have to insist upon the point, that the 
manner of taking such a view of the Hungarian revolution — as if in 
making it, anybody in the world could have had his hand in it — ^is an 
entirely false one. Let the word — llung-arian revolution — be a 
praise or a reproach, it is a matter of fact that we have made no rev- 
olution, sir. 

Take a man who, confident in the protection of law, rests quietly 
in his house ; and tiie night-watch, instead of taking wire that his 
tranquillity may bo not disturbed, gives himself the incendiary torch 
to some fellow-lodgers of his house, and persuades them, by falsehood 
and promises, to burn his house and to murder him ; and he, starting 
from his quiet rest, rushes from his room to put out tlie fire and to pre- 
serve his life ; and ho cries out for the very night-watch to help him 
in his legitimate defence ; and this very night-watch brings an armed 
guard with himself, und instead of defending the injured man, calls 
him a traitor and a conspirator for daring to oppose the honest incen- 
diary, the faitiiful murderer — yea, more, he joins the incendiary, and 
rushes on the injured man with his armed guard ; and he, the poor 
injured man, calls together bis brethren and his sons, beats down the 
ineendiary, the murderer, the night-watch, and his guard. Is there 
any honest, any j'i->i man in the world who could charije the man 
will having committ^ an as?»ault on the Ir^glliiniiie authority of the 
nii^hi-watch, sir ? I have given you in this popular sketch the his- 
tory of the past llungari.'in war. 

I brg not to be misunderstood. Sir, it is not the fear of the revo- 
luti.)iiary question which makes mo say this. I am'a man of justice, 
right and liberty, sir, and will be so my wliole lifetime. Little do I 
care for, how Uie sworn enemies of justice, right, and liberty may 
call me, sir. Your Hampdens, your Russells, and Sidneys, were also 
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called rervolntionitts in their torn ; and to, xamj God Uasa pit, I will 
never be longing for a brighter fame than theirs ; atill lew wonld I 
ace thin disavowal a])plica to the future, sir. To be sure, I take a 
revolution for a very great miAfortune, sir; bnt also highly I own 
thnt nn npprt*H8fld peojuo, seeing; t*very other meana of prfaervation 
full, liAH n rif^lit to malce a revolution. Tho people of England inuiH 
acknowledge this truth, becausio the freedom and ereatnosK of Eng^ 
land derives from the practical success of this truui. Highly I own 
that my oppressed people is in this very case. But I look, air, fur a 
lively interest to verify a matter of fact, and to reduce the misrepre- 
sentations of tyrants and their satellites to their just value. All the 
like gossip about anarchy, about our having been most Ucemiona 
demagogues, who were forming incendiary plots against the tian* 
quillity of neighboring states ; about my despotic govomroent carry 
ing on Hungary with me by terrorism ; and all otner trivial pbraaeti 
in which soul-oppreasion ot mankind excels, are entirely to be put on 
the same scale. Though tlie rei^n of the house of Austria over 
Hungary was throe CPniurieH n^o but a continual series of perjury, 
and ihongh it encroached IminenHely ufmn our rights, still we con- 
served some shadow of constitutional liberiy. We enjoyed no free- 
dom of the press, this mother as well as the chief fifiiarantee of all 
progress; but still our municipal institutions aflforded us a certain 
degree of 8elf-g(»vernment, and our county meetings and their puly 
licity conserved to us the power of words. We wore persecuted for 
its use, till it became almost " treason to love the country, and death 
to defend.'* But still we spoke ; the people, though excluded from 
any share in these constitutional rights, and reduced to the scanty 
role of mere spectators, but seeing still there were men struggling 
manfully for them and the rights of humanity — even the people were 
generous patiently to endure and coniidcntly to wait. 

And so the Hun^rian soil was not the soil of conspiracy, sir. My 
nation hud, and has still, neither the will nor occasicm toslmre intlie 
movement of those new doctrines which disturb the sleep of the 
mighty of the earth. We have strutrcrled fairly and openly, by the 
nriiiH of truth and justice, for thit social and |>olitical freedom of the 
penplo, us yon have strnjjfflcd for all those niij^'hty reforms wiiioh 
helped to preserve your country from all dreadful concussions which 
n«vor liiil to arrive, whorcver progress and reform have no fair c^urs<* ; 
wp carried onr reforms )x»ucefully, availin*; ourselves of the opportu- 
nity which G(mJ has ffiven, and wliich we muie ; we knew how to 
be just to the people, v'tfiout rejrardinjr to what tonjjue he speuks, 
or in what ehurch he prays ; hut the Hunoriirian pt?ople bccomii>g 
ninslcr of his fuio, was moderate cnouah to reserve his part to time, 
ionienird with {jradual progress. With us there was nothing done 
by violent commotion; no equitable interesta trodden down; and 
generously spared even those which though insignificant their odgiDi 
were interiaced with the private fortnne of a whole daaa. Tbe poch 
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pie of Hnnffary was rather inclined to nndergo many sacrifices, than 
to pnnij*h the sins of former ages in the present generation, or the 
crimes of sorne few by ihe sufferiiigH of whole cla-scH. There ua« 
with Ml no trin'o of unarcfty. In the mitl.si ot our \\\ir, in every part 
of H;irifr»ry vshii h our vicuiries* brought back un<!er err rule, * n!?r 
au'l >GK-urity of p(^r>>on and proj)erty was far ^^n aier iluiii ihiit of 
whicli liie '* uud riiiininy" Aui»lria can boa si even now. And tbia 
^\as ivt nu* merit, ^ir. but the prople^H. SirurrjrCn^ on nine <!iflcr- 
«?r.L >i(K's, alt'^r th'» storm of liatth-s pjjssed from our region, and stiil 
it was lor weiks not wiibin ihe reach of my governn.enl; but the 
moral sense of ihe people, and his noble inslmct, safeguarded order 
and security. Very seldom I was in iIk5 case to use tlie authority 
of command ; and when so, it was not the people but others who re- 
qiiired it. To llie people a word of advice, pointing out the necessi- 
ty of tlie country, sufficed 1'he greatest force of our army was 
?.omposed of volunteers ; the stock of my financial o{)eration w'as 
made out of free suflerings ; our cannons were cast out of bells, 
which were offered in an embarrassing quantity. We defended our- 
selves but attacked nobody ; and secret designers were far from the 
straiorbt s[)irit of my land. Austfia and Russia took the neighboring 
Tijrkinh jiTovinces for a l»a>is of aggression against us. Whole 
armies of theirs have we thrown back of these frontiers ; we liad but 
to follow — and we had a right to do so, because the duties of neutral- 
ity h:id not been maintained — and the theatre of war would have 
been changed, yea, brouglit home to Russia itself; and vet we 
stopped ; we respected the international rights, though towards our- 
selves nobody respected them. Austria concentrated all her dispos- 
able forces against us. Gallicia was entirely denuded. Had I but 
a feeble force thrown in, the fiame of revolution might have been 
blown up amidst tliat heroic unhappy nation — ^the noble sacrifice of 
the morality of kings, as Johannes Miiller has stated, which looks so 
fervently, and with so much right, for the day of retribution — andtiie 
flame of that revolution might have spread over Russia itself; but I 
took it for a crime to play with the blood of nations, and I refrained 
the sympathy of my heart, and scrupulously avoided to afford the 
slightest pretext to the ambitious views of the autocrator of the 
Iiv^rih. 

Vain to count on moraliiy in those quarter.** ! Sir, they knew foil 
^-.,'11 that ih'» heroic i^ohmders desin^J to flock in thousands to join 
lis; but I did noi accf»pt them. I lold them that we had a ihousan«l 
times more liuids tlinn urrr^s. Tbe Czar knew verv well liiui the 
hrro.^s of Pfland, who fi.nnht so viili:nnly in our r:inks, sciirccly 
amounted to four ll;ons.:n<l men ; hut still he styled tlie Hun^rarian 
«ir«i^?rlo a Polish conspiracy, and cimrged us with plotiint^ agninst 
the security of his empire. Well, he was enraged at the itl^a that it 
was a Polish hero, now lying in the cold grave of far Alcpp, who 
beat down his bands in Traiwylvaiiia. He wanted a pretence to sot 
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his impians toot on Europe's neck ; 

look il, air. Si wu» lIlK lliinpiry, 
of Aiiduia and Rus^in, and iheir 
liio f^ioua of diziohlo:' anJ anarchy. 
I'rjC (.aniciiliirj, sic / Tiie ntaso 
iri---ii: caliimiiios and mkrrpreseiiU'. 
•/.vt \vc u'erc sot happy BDonKh lo 
v.MLi;:), I rKidii; confeu, I hoped to 
kro.-iis, Jia well sa the posiliop "" 

yc •'<}•}. uf England, t claimetl I 
i'niiappilf , ibe people, as w 
iKii been well iufurmed.at ihe , 
trui" nalurs of ihe Hiiag»iUn 
E.irupD; its imponaoce lo ilia 
e.i:- Ti iiiW the deftreit iuieres 
A.-:,ill<;s' hw?l. 
vf ry 'Jms wlien our airuj 
v.-.ra not in the case 
of ilnise we rould give 
.Mi lornnlilio-. Ai,;I ),: 




rugo^ J 'opou' 

lo aao 1 M exj 



^nitemen. wbich iW^ 

I, uhv worn I .ti— lilt 

•: iba'i t taave In UltftHMln 

, ilikt Juring our put «iraf- 

._'[ that s«ialano« iu £^0aacl 

mc?t, and cooiodcnNg tae ■» 
•h yuur rnuiiirj AO ^uMiwff 
Ml kninvD publie aiiiiuofche 
kod lo bujie. 

gwrar.unwtti of Rn^aa^ ta 
OUT greaxeal need, abcM the 
bant its tiigh impotuuu* l» 
, wiiwl) In r» oianj icmmm 
annia, so a> to bn iae«d]r iM 
secluiM. tod cUMlt W ite 
•"MUi hniifhi. So wbar «• 

expUt^ona, or ihn ^itf 

by*' - '- ' ' * ' 
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** TYito Bnflflaiid never dtd, nor ever thalli 

Lie at the proud Teei of a couqueror." 

I know this very well. But give me pertniwion to ask yonder 
glorious thing, which we call the greatness of Britannia, is it but 
embodied within the material shores uf these isles ? Freedom, civil- 
ization, your {wrliament, being the senate of whole parts of the 
earth — the principle of free-trade — -your due influence on the condi- 
tion of Europe — your India, and many other considerations, are 
they not so many life arteries to Britannia 7 Let but one of these 
arteries be cut, and Britannia will not only no more be what it is, 
but these foreign questions will also powerfully re-act upon your 
interior. The catastrophe of freedom and civilization abroad cannot 
fail to bring concussions home to you. Yea, these only things can 
call forth such concussions within which might endanger vour own 
tranquillity, your own welfare, your own happiness. To break 
Britannia, it is not necessary to conquer these glorious isles. The 
very moment that Britannia should not weigh so much in the balance 
of the world as it must weigh, Britannia will be broken. The 
greater a body, the more vulnerable points it has. However you 
may trust to t)ie present or any future government, or to the vigi- 
lance of your Parliament, I know the most efficient axle-point of 
your history to be that principle — that your Parliament and your 
Government receive direction from the public opinion, instead of 
giving direction to it. And I am fully confident, gentlemen, that 
your gracious Queen, as well as all constituted authorities, can but 
be glad to see the people pronounce in time their will which might 
compass them in the storm of those grand etertemenlSy the scent of 
which is already felt in the air. 

The linger of God is over Europe stretched out. There are but 
two cases possible — the one is, that the crisis of approaching events 
will place the established governments one against another on 
Europe's continent. In this case England cannot rest indifferent 
Should the fate of Europe happen to l^ decided without England's 
vote, England would be a European power no more. And should, 
in this crisis, reaction and despotism be the victors on the continent, 
it were not necessary to see the Cossacks watering their horses in 
the Thames in order that England should no more be great, glorious, 
and free. You are aware, I trust, that there is a solidarity \n free- 
dom now-a-days, because that struggle will not turn about particular 
points. The question will be, what principle shall rule over Europe 
— liberty or despotism ? I know thitt in that case the people of 
England will not side with despotism, but that it will side with lib- 
erty. But then the people of England, I humbly trust, will pro- 
nounce their will in time, that her silence might not be taken for 
irresolution or indifference. The second case is, that in the ap- 
proaching crisis there will not stand states against states, nations 
■gainst nations ; but that the nations will mSke up accounts with 

!?• 
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tlipir own rnlcni. >ni] setile th#tr wn iliiiii i iitn 1&B& Wtel bk 
li<iin:iiii:y ex\ ••■•!' in that ra<« from BriMnotB f li cxpecta t*^ rl« 
{V',n>lL' <it' En.'iiiii'l m:iy iioi nuly iCBpocl (lloU U out ol' dnnti), but 
,-iiiil iniki- r.'-|i"i-t.-J. (lie ntlunil nglii>i iif laikiaa; awl aluiaU the 
C'.;,r— rccini--i.-,l or ni)i rr:i[iie9tr<d, ihat ccnaot •Iwr Uie iiwim 
-ii'i.ilJ ilii> C.ir i<[ir?'> niure ikivalen u{i|ipp««9ii iiiuwiiity. iilimiU !■ 

I'' I'^ri' It! Milling In violitw lihe amnrtign iitdi n [fciniMn iif ■•• 

r, -^ — -liMiilii ),.. (,[,oe iDon- be willing lo tnko Buy pTt^vncn iiu pot 
1:1- ip"i[ en w(iai>>ser p«ipb> in iJt* wiflll ba chivaw* sltil in itnawa 
JCirnvj-V |ib-*rtv iti Mnnl— Jkiidu' pth* fiwn ilnf ptvpln of CiB«- 

liin i ill 1 1 ii Mill thake iu mi^li i(, wmI ihaui onI ■ {Kiwrrtil 

'■ $u>;> !" like yonder P<;riitiaa i Be «aiv. gmtfiMo. diu tiD> 

flo word— spi^k'ni with the rea lobe ■•good njroof «ik^- 

liii-i :>ini;le wonl will aufic«. It i cm ynn nrUltn- iwn j turn 
bl<.«il. Yen, bj lliM single word, -, the irili tn ^uimk m^ BMto 
kiiiiu'U ill liiue, yoa will lure etred tha livfi or myriads, anvuil 
DiiiL'h bloo<ld.')e4J,aDil given libprtylotb«w.iri(L A gionoMpMrarl 
A ^liirijui cailmg ; — nearly divtno I ^ J 

I'lip ^bori iimral of my long ipMch. gwiUwnwi ■ th em U k. Xti 4 
" II Himfwy has pal dw finiar tlHCnrB* 1 
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in^ witli mine, and I wish not to inteifere with that of any other 
man. 

I (lilf'^r in my view with many as to CliTircli pmpfTty. To me tluj 
principl? of property is siicrpd, Whon 1 wa-i in power in Huiigary 
ifK^ro was no confi^cati<">n, no nicdiJIing with Church property, hnt an 
auatorny of the wliol'j Ciiurch. I would fjave the Ciiurch dis|K>se 
of its own prop Tty by moans of its owir dij^^nitaries and its own o^ 
fic«^s, but 1 would have th«Mn dispose of it sons to promote the etii- 
Cionr.y of the Church, and not to Ifave the working curates on 30/., 
w)iich*it is clear no man can Uve on, while bishops were receiving 
thousands. 

Some have questioned the capabilities of Hungary to maintain her- 
self as an indefiendont nation. But she has all the elements of in- 
dependence. fc5he has 4000 German square miles. She has a pop- 
ulation brave and industrious. She bas no debt of her own — and 
Hungary is not liable for the debts of Aiwtria. True, we created a 
debt during our recent struggle, but the house of Austria burnt the 
proater part of it, so (iliaiiks to them) we are free from that. Then 
Hungiiry is, in consequence of her municijial institutions, accus- 
tomed to cheap governinenL Municipal government is always cheap, 
while centralized gov(»niiner\ts ure always dear. Again, she bas great 
resojirces ; she is rich in mines, so miich so that she could supply 
the whole worhi with the purest salt for ten thousand years, Then 
she has lar^je national estates which mioht be dislril)Uted so as to 
increase the revenues materially. The principle of self-government 
is so strongly implanted in the Hungarian that nothing will eradicate 
it. I would impress on Englishmen that the freedom of Hungary is 
intimately connected with the question of freedom in Europe and the 
principle of self-government, and I hope that Englishmen, while they 
will not interfere in the self-government of foreign nations, will de- 
termine not to allow other countries to interfere. To this extent I 
wish to see the people of this country turn their attention to foreign 
affairs, and that they may exorcise their influence to spread the prin- 
ciples of freedom and self-govemmenf. Mind that with every down- 
beaten nation one rampart of liberty falls. The people of Birming- 
ham have ever been the champions of freedom. In Birmingham the 
political union which carried the*Keform Bill emanated; and in 
olden time, when the principle of liberty was threatened by Charles 
I., Birmingham made a successful stand against Prince Rupert, 

I rely, then, on the sympathy — the active sympathy — of the men 
of Birmingham. 1 r'^ly u\v.v.\ it confidently. I rely npon it in the 
iiamft of a!l wiio hUfl'-r oopro.ssion, :ind languish for rrr>0(!r)m, like 
mv oeople and niv.spjf. All t'^^v arf tnv i)rctlinMi whaN>v-^r tongue 
th'^y sppjik, whah'VeT coi'.-iiry iMf-y call ih"ir home. M-'inbers of 
the great family (^{' mankind, the tie of blood is strengthened between 
us by common aufterinfrs. To be sure I have not the pretension to 
play the part of Anacharsis Klotz before the convent of France. 
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am, ttill I am no Anaehania Klols ; bat my a«flMBga» «r, and the 
namelesa woes of my nalive land, as wdl as the mml reeeption I 
onjoy, may perhaps entitle me to entraal yon, famleraen, to taim tlie 
feeble woifds I imise to too oat of the bottom of my own desolation, 
— take it for the ciy or op pro ase d hmnani^ eryinf out to yoa by 
my btuttering tooffve. People of Engfamd ! do not forget in thy 
happiness our sn&rings ; mind in thy freedom those who are op- 
preiumd ; mind in thy prond aecurity the indignity we endore ; re- 
member the fickleness of human fole— rememMr that those woands 
wiih which our nations bleed, they are ao many wonnda inftclad to 
that principle of liberty which makes tl^ glory and thy happiness; 
mind that there is a tie in mankind's destiny ; be thanked for tt0 tear 
of coQipasskm thou hoDere«t with oar moomfol past, bat hnve some- 
thing more than a tear, have a brother'a band to our ptesson to 
give! 
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Sir : In returning yon my most humble thanks for the honor yon 
did me by your toast, and by the benefit of coupling my humble name 
with that cause which is the sacred aim of my life, I confess to be so 
overwhelmed with emotion by all it was my prodigious lot to experi- 
ence since I am on your glorious shores, that unable to find words to 
express my feelings, and Knowing that all the honor I meet with has 
the higher meaning of principles, I at once beg leave to fall back to 
my duties, which are the lasting topics of my reflections, my sor- 
rows, and my hopes. I take the present occasion for a highly im- 
portant opportunity. I take it for such as will probably decide 
about the success or failure of my visiting the United States. I 
must therefore humbly embrace your indulgence for a pretty long, 
plain, and in no case eloquent development of my humble views, to 
the benefit of that cause which the citizens of New York, and you 
particularly, gentlemen, honor with generous sympathy. 

When I consider the sympathy of the people of the United States 
for the cause of Hungary, so generally diffused as to be almost uni- 
versal, and so resolutely pronounced as men pronounce those feel- 
ings which are intended to be followed by noble and great deeds, I 
would feel inclined to take your generous aid for the restoration of 
my native land to its sovereign independence already as granted in 
principle, and for me nothing left to do but to enter into a negotiation 
about the arrangement of the details, were my confident hopes not 
checked by that idea of non-interference in foreign, chiefly European, 
affairs, which, according to the numerous testimonials of your most 
distinguished politicians, we are told to Ixj one of the ruling and 
lasting principles of the policy of the Unitod States. 

I highly res|)ect the source of this conviction, gentlemen. This 
source is your religious attachment to the doctrines of those gn^it 
men, who highly proved to all posterity their wisdom by bequeathing 
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;n yon the imnMrtal work ot thkt Coawimtlaii wUflh, ^Ati I* At 
iiii;>:itHll>'IH benefits of na<itr», hu raised jaa, \a the tixm perai of 
M'leiiiylU'f y<vir4. fmin tlie precariuoa positicn uf an inum f^ilt 
:i< (III- pn>ili»iiiuH »irengtli of » gUnt oaitoD. Tbe bcne&cul rnvMa 
jiiT- wUJiHii of ibe luunilpri of your pw« Ropablic yo« ** u * 
!u;>;>y reality. What would ba the cotisHjuenrm nf ibr itfMbua 
[Vu.ii ihit u-isdorn you are dM sore of. h ia. ihrrnrnnii, ^>iri itai 
;,'iii trvl an liisilncltve Teat lo loacb, Men with imfiuvliif haaJt. II* 
Jiiir Wgacy of ihow gnm men. 

' ' ir glurioos Co(u^>"'^' n, all bnmatUiy can eoljf wU^ 

iil<>resl of oiui al yoa ami pMT poMony oM 

e tbia relig^' >ini>ni W ic* lufuUinMiul jna- 

[ilt'i, wliicli by no meBns exeram- ^ roUipmtnt mad pcnffMa; mf 
tJiai everj'ciiizenofjoDrCTntt Union. UaaifcruHjraekiKfwMgiaf* 
immenM beneSts of this CuMIinilioii may, ^rrn in (h« n - - -" 
lh-< most pusMooate irtiiatinn, w-ver forget to l«re thu C 
mere than the mnmeoury passion of hn htat. or the ( 
to^■^>t of [Irp passing hour. May avorv einn^ of ] — 
rniintry furf.ver remember tliu a pankl aisoaniiMt of a e 
b'?'-. 9iiri>, Hnd comfortable Ikiubii, niay to itqII •mnnln. 
I.- ■.ikiiii; 1)1- IWijnrf«iir»i of it : nml ihM dmon? iTI r-««ih*- n 
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In tbone times of the foondatioD of the United States, ytm were an 

infant p*»o|>ie, and the large dress of your then comparatively not 
large territory, hung loose on your puerile limbs. In those limes, 
you had, of course, no wiser thing to do, but to grow — to grow and 
to grow ! 

Hut now you are so far grown that there is no foreign power on 
earth from wliicli you have sinytliinor to fear for your own existence, 
— tor your own security. Ttiis being your present conriiii«'(i, you 
ha/e ent'»reil into tti3 second stadium of {Kilitical existence, tht? d«'s- 
tinaiion of which is not only to exist for yourself exclusively, but to 
exist as a membor of the great human family of nations, having tho 
right to all claims, which are due from- that family toward everyone 
of its full grown members, but also engaged to every duty which that 
great family has the right to claim from every one of its full grown 
members. 

A nation may be in the situation, either by a comparative weakness 
or by choice and policy, as Japan and China, or by both these mo- 
tives, as Parajfuay, under Dr. Francia, to live a lite secluded from 
the world, inditferent to the doctrines of mankind, in which it cannot, 
or will not, have any share ; but then it must be prepared to become 
also excluded from the benefits of progress, civilization, and national 
intercourse. Such a nation may well say, " I don't care about the 
fate of whatever other nations in the world." 

Bui I am sure no citizen of the United States had, has, or ever 
will have, the wish to see this country degraded to the rolling vege- 
tation of a Paraguay, or the mummy existence of Japan and China ! 
The feeling of selfniignity, and the expansive quality of that enter- 
prising spirit, which are congenial to free men, would revolt acrainst 
the very idea of such a degrading national captivity. But, if there 
were even a will to live such a mummy life, there were no possibility 
to do so! 

The very existence of your great country, the principles upon 
which it is founded, its geographical position, its present state of 
civilization, and all its moral and material interests, would lead on 
your people not only to maintain, but incessantly more and more to 
develop your intercourse with the. world. 

Then, of course, being in so many respects linked with the world 
— connected with the world, you can have neither the will, nor be in the 
possibility, to remain indifforont to the condition of that outward world 
you are in so many resjiecis connected with. And if yon cannot r»- 
muin indiir.Tent, »o you inusi br» resolvp<l to put your own solf-i'on- 
sistent weight into thai, baKince, in which the fate and condiiion of 
the world is weiijlied. 

In a word, the glorious Rppublic of the United States must feol 
resolved to be a power on earth — a [K)wer among ihi* nations ; or else 
itself would be doomed to continual decay, and soon cease to be great, 
glorious, and free. 
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Yoii an a power on eanh. Voo moit be • pmrar en nrL Bk 
orcoane,joii mnsi hIiw unheutaiingfj aoocpt all ih* lannl twa 
qiicnce o( tliii ?iiiiauan. You eantM allow iliu any fanrer vha)- 
ever &honld itispost? uf ili« fate of tiial gml familj of nwDloBd of 
which younre su.-h a pre-eminent memlwr iorelaejrou woald wa i g l 
ynur proud po^idon, uil tvaiga yooT Kill pnader fnmn, aad hift 

Thus, I hnfv. I t^^-e BuSeiemly ahown, tliai, shmld eien llM 
di>clrtne of nL-n-inlerfereDce have been eslabtisheil by the fonndHa 
of your Rejiulilic. iliai which wuu'r- lave beeo rery toavetacM n 
vi'ur infancy would not be convcni" lo your roanbond. 

Il ia a beaiiiiful word of »«» ea. Uiat RepnUiea are lo tt 
founded on viniie. And yon t I Tiitne, as eaDeiioaed bT ■"" 

Chrintian fPli<:ion, is bui ihe eff . c^rcueof a prindide — "That 
shalt do to u(h(>r» ai Ihou deuim others lo do lo tbee. ' So, 1 aa 
confident, l>i^( it were satlkieni for me lo reiy simply — for tim deci- 
sion of the qiitrsiion I hate the haoor ooh io treat — Dpaa the tirtiK 
oils feelings or' your generous refmblicMi hearts, and tlie caaaiMcvej 
of principW But still t beg leav« to mention alwt id nMNial i»- 
specis. some esMDiial di&eretices between Toorm 
tli«l of vun>. 
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to be regpilated in ynnr prAlcy by interest, then yonr conntry has 
other iiuero?*is toniav t'l.in it liad ihon ; and if ever vou are to \ye 
TTiriilait'J in y«>iir [oiioy by the hii»b<T C(j-i**id raiion o\ j.riniMiil'VH, 
tfiiMi vcMi are alrtudv ftlromr cnou^ffi to fool lliat iiif.» li.iu* Ims 
coui » to iJo »o. Aji i I, *^i:nviin;r hen* Ix'I'ore Vdii to plt»uil iho «*au.>0 
of ()j)|»r»'>s<'d liiirnatiiiy — I ri'>f»lut'*ly dtn'larf? tim' ih^ro may |>'^rii:ij» 
n»'vcr n;fa.iij com'* a ti!ii».» u'licn ilio olrvution of your jxdify to me 
hiirn l«*vt;l wf princi'jN's i.l^«nfill«»d with lib-Tty, couli pnjvueiili'TiiiDre 
glorious to you, or b(Mii*lirial to bnmaftity; l)ffa«si.* we in Kiiropo 
an' apjMiroiiily on the i:vt^ <»f lirtl Hay when c ilher the honett or tiio 
fear^ of op|jressod nations* will l>n crushed for a lonjj liino. 

JI.Lviii^r htuied j*o lar lbi» ditrerencc of tJie aituaiion. I briy leave 
no\s' to ntaie that it iii emiroly an unfounded Huppo^ition. ihat the 
doctrine of non-inioir'ronf<» in foreign matters hud been, to the p'Hv 
pie of tlie United Siat'r-*, l»y your great VVaahinglon, bequeathcid to 
be a ron«>iiiutioi]al princi{)le to you. 

No ! that is not tho ra>*rt. 

Firstly : Wasiiin;Tfron never even recommended non-interference, 
or indillV'rence to the fate of -other nations, to you. Ho has only rec- 
ommended neutrality. Anil there is a mighty difference between 
the>o two ideas. 

Neutrality is an idea which has reference to a state of war be- 
tween two bcdligenrnt powers, and it is this case whicli Washington 
contemplated when lie, in his Farewell Address, advised the people 
of the United States not to enter into entangling alliances. Let 
quarrelling powers — let quarrelling nations war ; you consider your 
own concerns, and let foreign pov.ers quarrel about ambitious topics, 
or scanty, particular interests. Neutrality is a matter of conveni- 
ence — not of prinrifil^. 

Bat even as neutrality has reference to a state of war between 
bellitjercm })owers, tiie prii»ci[)le of non-inierfermco has, on the 
contrary, reference to the i»overeign right of nations to dispose of 
tJirir own domuatic concerns. 

TherHfore these two id«.*Hs of neutrality and non-interfen»nce are 
two entirely difftirent idwis, having reference to two entirely ditforent 
niatipfs. 

Tiiv sovoniirn ri;:ltt of wliatever mtion to dispose of itself, to mIi't 
il*^ i!i-iirnii(.ris, to clmnire ihe f<»rm of its own govennn^nt, is a c* m- 
rnon fniMic law of nation-, common to rill, and, th;T«:lbr»i, pui ;:ni<T 
the oomnii. !i ir'»fi-«n:''" ».(' iiil. 

Tiiis so\f.'ri-iL'n riL'l.t of c.ery nation to di-*pose of \\r^f'\u you, ihfj 
peopi'? of ih:* United JStates, must recognize. h.*cause it is u r«i!,unon 
la*A' (/f uiani\ind. iii v.hich, heiniy a coiiinii»n l-iw of maiiiiiivl, ♦■very 
nation is rqisally iiilf reste»l. Vou must r«(oi:nize it, secondly, !»••- 
cause the \ery exist<'nceof your great republic, as aUo tlie iinl«'[i'n- 
dence of every nation, rest ujion this basis — rest up<>n this <:round. 
If tliat sovereign right of nations were no common public law of 
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respect, to the instructions and correspondence between Washinpton 
and ihe Minist'^r at Paris, — the equally immortal Frankmn, — tho 
mr-dpst man, wi;h tho proud epitajh wlirh lelK the \M>rld ihar he 
wro^itpd the liglitningr from Heaven, and the scepire from the i\ rani's 
hanils. 

Tlin>s I havo provod. T Ij^liove, that VVasljinpton nev^r Ivfjnrr.thrd 
to yon the priru'ijilo <»f non-interftrenco ag-win^t ihe violaiion el' the 
Bovvreign rijjhi of nations to dispose of ihemselve**, and to rrpnl.ite 
lh«ir own institutions : but he taught you only neutrality in reKf>ect 
to thfi wars of fonign nations. 

I will ^o further. And I state that even that doctrine of neutral- 
ity he taught and bequeathed to you, not as a con^^tituiional prinri- 
p]e*-a lasting regulation for all future time, but only as a matter of 
temporary policy. I refer in that respect to the very words of his 
Farewell Address. There he statna explicitly, that **'// is your pol- 
icy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion of the for" 
eign worlds TFiChe are his very words. Policy is the word, and 
you know policy is not the science of principles, but of rxigencies ; 
and that princi[)les are of course, by a free and powerfuf nation, 
never to be sacrificed to exigencies. The exigencies are passing 
away, like the bubbles of a rain ; but the nation is immortal ; it must 
consider the future also, and not only the egotistical comfon of the 
passing hour. It must be aware that to an immortal nation, noth- 
ing can he of higher importance than immortal principles. 

I will go yet further, and state that even this policy of neutrality 
Washington taught you, not as a permanent rule, but as a tem|)orary 
convenience. I prove it again by referring to the very words of his 
Farewell Address, when he, in reference to his policy of neutrality, 
explicitly says that " with him (Washington) a predominant motive has 
been to endeavor to gain time to your country to settle and mature its 
institutions^ and to progress, without interruptionj to that degree of 
strength and consistency which is necessary to give it the command of 
its own fortunes.^* These are liighly niemoroble words, gentlemen. 
Here I take my ground, and casting a glance of admiration over your 
glorious land. I confid'-ntly ask you, gentlemen, are your institniions 
8(MtleiJ and matured, or are they not ? Are you, or are you not. con»e 
to that degree of strength and consistency to be the masters of your 
own fortunes ? 

Oh, my Ood ! how I thank thee for having given me the glorious 
view of tiiis country's greatness, which answers this que.'^tion for m«; ! 

Yes ! you have attained that degree of strength and consistency 
■whnn your less fortunate brethren in mankind may well claim your 
brotherly, protecting hand. 

And here I stand U^ fore you, to plead the cause of these, your less 
fbrtumlte brethren — ^the cause of humanity. I may succeed, or 1 
may fail. ^But I will go on, pleading with that &ith of martyrs, by 
which moontains were movea ; and 1 may displease you, perhaps; 
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yon to mark well, gentlemen, not only the forced introduction of 
Monarchical Governments, but in general the interforence of foreign 
powers in the contest for independence of tho Spanish ColoniH«, was 
declared sufficient motive for the United Suites to protect the natural 
rigrhi of those nations to dispose of theinsclvos. 

I beg leave to desire to remember tiiat this declaration of President 
Monroe was not only approved and confirmed by the people of the 
United States, but thiit Great Britain itself joinJi the United Stales 
in the declaration of this decision and this policy. 

I further recall to your memory the instructions given in 1826 to 
your envoys to the Congress of Panama, Richard Anderson and 
John Sergeant, where it is clearly stated that the United Slates would 
have oppoe^ed, with their whole force, the interference of Continental 
Powers with that struggle for independence. 

It is true, that this declaration to go even to war, to protect the 
independence of foreign states against foreign interference, was not 
only restricted to the Continent of America, but President Monroe 
declares in his message that the United States can have no concern 
in European strugsries, being distant and separated from Europe by 
the great Atlantic Ocean. 

But I beg leave to remark that this indifference to European con- 
cerns is again a matter, not of principle but of temporary exigency 
—the motives of which have, by tlie lapse of time, entirely disap- 
peared — so much that the balance even turned to the opposite side. 

President Monroe mentions (/i.s-/am;e as a motive of the above-stated 
diHtinction. Well, since the prodigious development of your Fulton's 
glorious invention, distance is blotted out of the dictionary — or rather 
replaced by the word time. Distance is no more calculated by miles^ 
but hy, hours. And being so, Europe is of course less distant from 
you than the greater part of tlie American Continent. But, let even 
the word distance be taken in its nominal sense, Europe is nearer to 
you than the greatest part of the American Continent, yea, even 
nearer than perhaps some parts of your own territory. 

President Monroe's second motive is, that you are separated from 
Europe by the Atlantic. Now, at the present time, and in the pres- 
ent condition of navigation, the Atlantic is no separation, but rather 
a connecting benefit, the facilitating source of that commercial inter- 
course which brings the interevSts of Europe home to you, connecting 
you with it with every tie of moral as well as matenal interest 

It is chiefly in New York that I feel induced to speak so, because 
New York is by innumerable tics connected with Europe, more con- 
nected than several parts of Europe itself. 

It is the agricultural interest of this grout country which chiefly wants 
an outlet and a market. Now it is far more Europe than the American 
Continent to which you have to look in that respect. This very cir- 
cumstance cannot allow you to remain indifferent to the fate of free- 
dom on the European continent, because, be sure, gentlemen, and 
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still c<Kr*zi-i:>". -i'*-. 'J'::f > .ut: 710- »inn*aijJi ib^ «»> JiAi- 
roe's li'jje, a^*.'/ 'j-y. ."r^z. I :*r':k*^^ u: *•_---; rrr-nst-c-i rr s— . Tat 
And "»*i»a: > " 'r !>•- ft -»t-^ tii . t-rji. " ^-n •.>^ l«l * icirw-* t-Tn- 
American* ? \- i iIi,"^«:ei.T wu-i-iiir^ni!^ r** ukm vtt. uium^ 
ciiizen^ of Ij* Ui *!; :*j."*"?!- t** m lu* m'tEj. «ar7»!t ii»* u i»-te;Mi«- 
Bliip aiuc-'f!^ ::» L-rci^'* .fA. *J'i«- if l rrmtuvmi: n wcr:::; o. 
Uie refir;-w':;T if t.-j- "l.::j*-?.- anc w-r>!?tr niei. viju u*i*-' c^ai r:^- 
flection, ci.;-: »^-?* v-.i --i*-. -.uu: a yjir ;r»:ij»Ti". vuxtfUL'oi y.n err* 
at 1ea!»: a^ 'i.-rn ii**'?^^*': :: ii*- iii»t ir Lunn»* h- ;. -ir lu^f^f^ 
tweniv-eiff'it vesr* »sr- -'^'. «•-•:*;: .iieuiafci*;* iiii*t»?b4-i a lu* kut u: 
Central and S>u!?jer:- Atth-tiv.l. 

And rt-a!'.» *'• i: i*. 'i\»* i':if::i;nipieL. iniiii»'xjM:. nmr^pitnif 
iwihy for ».*>* c^u*'? ff r^j t .•crr.'n viuri I m*'* v i.l il iu* Tuii 
States provp« I'.it i: j* »'=. V ti.' j^eut— -nit iu>.-i-.'r«fiir« v ..» 
INirki-h cdpTiiitT of iri*- Gn^nrr" t iivitpi^'^ it.***- *..ui. i le »■_ 
And this u€-'.*'.''.'pine!j:. Tiifj-r 1:111'. r'ampi *l ]h»u- i:r>» rr :• ..iv i« 
not ev'»Ti fii^n* ari iLi<iij";. r*- t*ju .ii-ji. ii* :•■ :i 1'. i;i l- ■:. vui'jl it 
ca!ied br-ir.--M' to iTj hj'. & :" -*".:i'.»rj loiou* 'vti.iiii 'jr'.f.rmniWiLi- 
po;i«'y ; iii:; «Jir-c'.i .n i- Lrr-uj; . i.^f.^-c^ tin .n* f:»::.i:ii :r Ut*- iiio- 
pl^ is alreaiy aii svn* >d prin, •:;.>. of liie jio.ivj of 1j* ♦!* " -.'ni-ji/L. 

I have a* sfnod. I ^-:lve a :;»»-.♦ d-i'l-ive ai'iay^iy. X'.- r*- v ii;rj:, i 
8ayin2 s*t h i* Ji»- Mr:"-'^.i_f .'f iLe Piv^jaeiit ?«f uj*- Uuiiii ^^:fc:e•'-. 
Hi** Exc«'l!**ncy, Miiiard Fii.T ir**. cdmiiurii'.-.fcied ir« Vi*- Oj;.''"*-'— . u 
ffW day» ajjo; ili-Te I r-iid i:ie fKirt^rapri — -Tjt drt-;- .■j'i*Tr'< 
uhivh wf feel in ;h-» ^pread of iib?rA. ;Ti:it :.;?-. ar.d iii.- e-«'jiL»..-^.f- 
n»-.*m of fr*-? j:overnm?n»s, and t'ne svTn^faihy u.::j wij.ru w* ir'-ii^-ji^ 
every sirti«::;le » j^i. inM oppres-i- »ii. / t.'*." ? / •'•: ' r-- hi-m . i > •••:?. -■ -- 
eni to a ciufe in tcHick fk? mr-m'r a^li of a ff-'Z^ •• 'f.r •> 1 ;.■..'.: j 
/o s/f,Zf pvh-ic f'JVimm* awi r^prrts \k*' «;v'-,; U fr-^J^m in j-.^ 
counJry.^* Now, ^-»nilem'.'n, here U the qr* inl *i*ich I i^kc y*r 10 f 
earnest endeavor^ to benffir ilw cause of II.iiu'^tt. I tiavp only r^ 
gpectfully to a^4k, is a principle wliich the piibiic opini »n r{ the (ie<» 
pie of the United States so resolutely profesHes, and the GovemmeDt 
of the United States, with the fuU sentmiem of its respooaifailitj, d». 
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chrps to yonr Congress to be the ruling principle of yonr NatfomI 
Govornm-^m ; is that principle meant to be »eriou8 ? indeed, I con- 
fess thai it would !)♦» the most impertinent outrage toward your great 
people, and yonr National (lovernnient, to entertain the offending 
opinion, ihat what the fioople of the United StatevS, and it» Natiunu 
GovornuKMit, in such a solemn diplomatic manner, profi"'sa to be a 
ruiinu principle of your policy, should not be meant to be bnt a joke 
al)ont the moii sacred interests of humanity. God forbid that I should 
fool the ijiiperiiripnt arro«rance to tiiink so; therefore I take the prin- 
ciple of your policy to be as 1 find it established, without any inter- 
ference, ami i corne in the name of oppressed humanity to claim the 
natural, looical, unavoidable, practical con?>equence3 of your own 
freely chosen Government policy, which you have avowed to the 
whole world, the riirht to claim the realization of those expressions 
which your sovercijj^n people of the United Slates have chosen out 
of your own accord, to raise in the bosom of my countr^'men and of 
oppressed humanity. 

You will excuse me, gentlemen, for having dwelt so long about 
that principle of non-interference with European measures*, but I 
have found this rock thrown in my way when I spoke of what I 
humbly re(|Mest from tlie United States. I have btHjn charged to 
have ih? arroirance to change your existing policy, and as in one 
spoec.l), I of course cannot cx!iau>t the wliole mi^jhty complex of my 
mission, 1 choose for the present oj)poriunity to develop my view* 
about that funlainental principle of not caring about European con- 
cerns, and liavini; shown, not theoretically, hut practically, that it is 
a mistake to think that you had, at whatever time, such a policy, and 
having shown that should you ever have entertained sucli a policy, 
you had aliMn.ltuied M. So much, at least, 1 hope to have achieved. 
My huMihlt; requests to your operative sympathy may still be oppos- 
ed by I don't know what other motives ; but that objection I will 
never more m«M«i — not to interfere witli European concerns — this ob- 
jection is disposed of, and forever, 1 hope. It remains now to 
investijjate, that havinir professed not to be indilTerent to the 
cause of Hungary, such as to be iuiiilferent to the cause of Eqro- 
pean freedom, is the cause of Hungary such as to have just 
claims to your active and operative assistance and support? It is, 
gentlemen— to prove this I do not intei.d to enter into an explanation 
of the particulars of our siriig;:le, whicli I had the honor to direct, as 
the choaen Chief Maoistrate of my native land — it is highly gratify- 
ing to me to see tiie cause of Hung iry is — exceptinor some ridiculous 
misrepresentaiions of ill-will — correctly understood here. I will only 
state one fact, and that is that our endf»avorings for independence 
were crushed down by the armed inierference of a foreign despotic 
pow'er — the principle of all evil on earth — Russia. And stating this 
fact I will not again intrude upon you with my own views, but recall 
to your memory the doctrines established by your own statesmen. 
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fim Prestdeot of the United Siaiett at <mae lo ihe hat, *nd lecal) to 

i'our memory this word of the preoenl AnnoaJ Mramge of hi* Escei- 
encj Presideni Rllmore ; " Let every people choo«> for ituplf, aid 
nake and alter iM puliiical instituiiona lo suil iu own condiiion and 
cunvemcure." Hera aguii f inke my erotind upon the principie e*- 
tablished by Wiahinginn — nuking the Mm* of yocir own rxistenc*, 
and prDfeunl and acKnowled^ bv your very pmont Gi>v<-minnn, 
only lo sliuw thai I ani awaro of the policy aiM political npinion of 

Cr present (Mvemmeni alM>, 1 beg leave lo quote yoor prrMmt 
relary of Stale, Mr. Websier'a siaienient, who, in his ipeecli oq 
the Gr«ek qaaistiou, speaks ao ; *> The Itiw of iwlinna maiultiiM tli '' ' 
in extreme catea, rcniatanco U lawful, and ibal one naiion has l 
right to inierfere in tlje aflairH of anotln-r." Well, that preciaa 
U the rrouod upon which we Hiingariani iiand. Biil I may perttt 
meM toe objeeiion. 1 am Mirry lo aay I Imvo met it al 
** Well, we own that it has been violaiod by Ruiisia in the o 
Hnagaiy, but aRer all wlial ii Hnng^n in ns T Lei every pa 
take care of itself, what ia iliai to m ? ' So aonie aprak ; it la 
old docthne of private ogMiwn, " every orte for binueir and God 
aJt." I will anawer the ubjectiim not by my own hiunble virwa bi_ 
again by the vonJa of Mr. Wi-b«ter, who. in bin a!luded-lo apcvch « 
the Greek qitcMion, having prDfuun] the aovercign righl of even 
nation to dispuae of iia own conrernn. lo be a law of nai)oii»— ibw'J 
i- going on: -Bui it nuty be «aknl what lo alt that lo lu ! The que* 
tion a eiMly anawerod. We >r« one of the Batkmv and w* u ■ 
nation have pniciaeiy the aame intiwnt in IniemaliuMl kw m a 
private individual has in the Uwi of In* o 
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my coantry's caoM, becaoie else of ooarae I woold htve to mUnm 
those who are friendii, and not those who are either indiflbrent tf 
aDtagonistic. But it may be from some qnarten avowed : ** Weu/ 



we acknowledge the jnstioe of that principle of every nation's 
reign right — we acknowledge it to be a Isw of nations that no for- 
eign power has a right to interfere in the affiurs of another, and w»' 
are determined to respect this common law of mankind ; hot if odiaiift 
do not respect that law it is not oar bosiness to meddle with them.'* 
Let me answer by an analysis. ** Every nation has the same interaii 
in the international career, as a private individaal has in the laws of 
his country." That is an acknowledged principle of the United 
States. Cionsequently every nation is, in respect to intematibnl 
law, precisely in the same condition as a private individual is in r^- 
spect to the laws of his country. Well, where is the conditioD oft 
private individual in respect to the laws of his country 7 Is it on^ 
that he has himself not to violate the law ? or is it that so fur as ■ 
in his power he should also prevent others to violate the law ? Sap- 
pose you see that u wicked man is about to rob — to mnrder yooT 
neighbor, or to burn his house, will vou wrap yourself in your own 
virtuous lawl'ulness, and say, ^ I jon't rob--don*t murder— doni 
burn ; but what others do is not my business. I am not my broth- 
er's keeper. I Kyinpiithize willi him ; but I am not oblisred to help 
him that he may not be robbed, murdered, or burnt.*" What Inmeat 
man of the world would answer so ? None of yon. None of the 
people of the United States, I am sure. That would be the damned 
maxim of the Pharisees of old, who thanhod God tliat they were not 
as others wore. Our Saviour was not content to go himself tread* 
ing in the hall of the toMiplc, but he had driven out those who were 
treading there. Now, what the duty of an individual is in respect to 
the laws of his country, the same duty has a nation, in respect to iih 
ternational law. This duty has no other limit, but only the power 
to fulfil it. Of course, it cannot be expected that the R^^public of 
St. Marino, or the Prince of Morocco, should stop the Czar of Russia 
in his ambitious annoyance. It was ridiculous when the Prince of 
M odena refused to recognize the government of Louis Philippe— bat 
*' to whom much is given, will much be expected from him," saft 
the Lord. And every condition has not only its rights, but also its 
ov/n desires, and any which is in the condition to be a power OB 
earth has the duty to consider himself as a part of the eicecative 
power of mankind, called to maintain the law of nations. Woe, a 
thoui'and-fold woe to humanity, should there nobody on earth be to 
maintain the laws of humanity. Woe, a thousand-fold woe to human- 
ity, should even those who are as mighty as they are free, not fed la* 
terested in the maintenance of the laws of mankind — because they an 
laws — ^but only in so far as some scanty money interests would desirs 
it Woe to humanitv, if every despot of the world may dare to tnofto. 
down the laws of hnmanity, ana no free nation ansea to malsi n^. 
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rted those laws. People of the United States, faamanity expects 
your glorious republic will prove to the world, that republics 
are foundra on virtup^ — it expects to see yon the {ruardians of the 
laws of humanity. Well, 1 will come to the la»t ponsibje objection. 
I may be told, " You are right in your principles, your cause is jnnt, 
and you have our M*mpathy ; but after all we cannot go to war for 
your country ; we cannot furnish you with armies and fleets ; we 
cannot fight your battle for you." There is the rub. Who can 
exactly tell what would have been the i>«sue of your own struggle 
for independence, though your country was in a far happier geograph- 
ical position than we poor Hungarians, should France have given 
such an answer to your forefathers in 1778 and 1781, instead of 
sending to your aid a fleet of thirty-eight men of war. and auxiliary 
troops, and 24,000 muskets, and a loan of nineteen millions. And 
what is far more than all tliis, does it not show that France resolved 
with all its power to espouse tlie cause of your independence ? But, 
perhaps, I will be told that France did this not out of love of free- 
dom, but out of hatred against England. Well, let it be; but let 
me also ask, shall the cause of olden times — hatred — be more effi- 
cient in the destinies of mankind than love of freedom, principles of 
justice, and laws of humanity ? Perhaps I will be told that Europe 
18 so far from America. But lot me ask is America in the days of 
steam navig;ition more distant from Europe to-day than France was 
from America seventy-three years ago ? However, I most solemnly 
declare that it is not my intention to rely literally upon this example. 
It is not my wish to cntanjjle the Unitt-d States in war, or to engage 
your great people to send out armies and fleets to restore Hungary 
to its sovereign independence. Not at all, gentlemen ; 1 most sol- 
emnly declare that I never entertained such expectations, such 
hopes, and here I come to the practical point 

The principle of evil in Europe is the enervating spirit of Russian 
absolutism. It is upon this rests (he daring boldness of every petty 
tyrant to trample upon oppressed nations, and to crush down liberty. 
To this Moloch of ambiti<m has falUrn a victim my poor native land. 
It is this with which Montalembert threatens the French republicans. 
It is Russian intervention in Hungary which governed French inter- 
vention in Rome, and gave the temerity to German tyrants to crush 
down all the endeavors for freedom and unity in Germany. The 
despots of the European continent aro leagued against the freedom 
of the world. That is a matter of fact. The second matter of fact 
is that the European continent is on the eve of a new revolution. It 
is not necessary to be initiated in the secret preparations of the 
European democracy to be aware of that approaching contingency. 
It is pointed out by the French Constitution itself, prescribing a new 
Presidential election for the next spring. Now, suppose that the 
ambition of Loais Napoleon, encoaraged by Russian secret aid, 
awaits this time, (whicn I scarcely beltere,) and aappoae that there 
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win be a jpeteeful lolatioii, snch as wonld make contented the 
friends of Republican France, of coume the first act of the new 
French President muHt be, at least, to recall the French troops from 
Rome. Nobody can doubt that a revolution vnll follow, if nut pre- 
c-ede, this recall in Italy. Or if there is no peaceful solution in 
France, but a revolution, then every man knows that whenever the 
heart of France boils up, the pulsation is felt tliroughout Kurope,and 
oppressed nations once more rise, and Russia again interferes. Now 
I humbly ask, with the view of these circumstances before my eyes, 
can it be convenient to such a great power as this Republic, to await 
the verv outbreak and then only to discuss and decide what directkn 
you will be willing to take in your foreign policy 7 It may come again, 
as under the last Preskient, at a late hour, agents to see how matters 
Rtood in Hungarv. Russian interference and treason achieved what 
the sacrilegious Hamburg dynasty failed to achieve. You know the 
old words, " while Rome debated, Byzantium fell." So I respect- 
fully entreat the people of the United States, in time, to express its 
will as to what course it wishes to be pursued by its National €iOV- 
ernment in the case of the approaching events I have mentioned. 
And I most contklently hope that there is only one course pi.)s>ibie, 
consistent witfi the above recorded principles. If you acknowledge 
the ri^ht of every nation to alter its instiiuiions and government — if 
you acknowledge the interference of foreign powers in that sovereign 
rijrht to be a violation of the law of nations, as you really do — if you 
are forbidden to remain indifferent to this violation of inteniaiioual 
law, as your President openly professes that you are, then there is 
no other course possible than not to interfere in that sovereign right 
of nations, but also not to admit whatever other powers to interfere. 
But you will, perhaps, object me that is so much as to go to war. I 
answer, no — that is so much as to prevent war. What is wanted fo 
that effect ? It is wanted, that being aware of the precarious condi- 
tion of Europe, your National Government should so soon as possible 
send instructions to your Minister at London, to declare to the Eng- 
lish Government that the United States, acknowledging the sovereign 
right of every nation to dispose of its own domestic concerns, have 
resolved not to interfere, hut also not lot to interfere whatever for- 
eign power with this sovereign right, in order to repress tlie spirit of 
freedom in any country. Consequently, to invite the Cabinet of St 
James to unite with the United Stales in this policy, and to declare 
that the United States are resolved to act conjointly with England in 
that decision in the case of that approaching crisis on the European 
continent, which is impossible not to foresee. If the citizens ot the 
United States, instead of honoring nte with the offers of their hospi- 
tality, would be pleased to express this their will, by passing conve- 
nient resolutions, and ratifying them to their National Government— 
if the people by all constitutional means — if the independent press 
would Auten to ezpfeea the public opinion in a similar sense— 4f in 
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consequence of this, the National Grovemment would instruct its 
Minister in England accordingly, and by a convenient commanicar 
tion to the Congress, give so as it is wont to do, publicity to this his 
stop, I am entirely sure that you would find the people of Great 
Britain heartily joining this direction of policy, — nobixly in the world 
could feel especially offended by it, and no existing relation would be 
broken or injured, and still the interference cf Russia in the restora- 
tion of Hungary to its independence (formally declared in 1849) pre- 
vented — RtisHian Hrrog;\nco and preponderance checked, and the op- 
pri"'»Hcd nations of Europe soon become free. There may be some 
over-anxious men who perhaps would say, " But if such a declara- 
tion of your Government will not be nj»pected, and Russia still does 
interfere, then you would be obliged by this previous declaration to 
go to war, and you don't desire to have a war." That objection 
seemed to me like as if somebody would say, ** If the vault of Heaven 
breaks down what will we do V* My answer is, " But it will not 
break down," even so I answer — ^but your declaration will be re- 
spected — Russia will not interfere — ^you will have no occasion for 
war, you will have prevented war. Be sure Russia would twice, 
thrice consider to provoke against itself, besides the roused fury of 
nations — besides the legions of Republican France, also the English 
Leopard and the star surrounded Eagle of America. Please to con- 
sider the fact that you, united to England, have made alreadv such a 
declaration, not to admit any interference of the European absolutis- 
tical powers, into the affairs of the formerly Spanish Colonies of 
America, and has this declaration brought you to a war ? Quite 
the contrary ; it has prevented war — so it would be in our case 
also. 

Let me therefore most humbly entreat you, gentlemen — let me 
entreat yon on this occasion bv the means of publicity — the people 
of the United States to be pleased to give such practical direction 
to its genenons sympathy for Hungary, as to arrange meetings and 
pass such resolutions here and there, and in every possible place of 
this great Union, as I took the liberty to mention aoove. Why not 
do so ? I beg leave to reiterate what I had the honor to say yester- 
day to a Committee of Baltimore. Suppose there should in Cuba a 
revolution occur, a revolution from the inhabitants of Cuba them- 
selves, and whatever European power would send down a fleet to 
support Spain agaitist this revolution, would you admit this foreign 
intervention in a foreign country ? I am confident there is not one 
in the United States who wonld not oppose this intervention. Then 
what is the dilT^rence between this supposed case and the case of 
Hungary ? Is there a difference in principle ? No. Then what ? 
The difference is that Cuba is at six Jays' distance from New York, 
and the port of Hungary (Fiume) at eighteen davs' distance. That 
is all : and who would affirm that the policy of such a great, free 
and gloruNU natioo as the United States shell lii!^)«fuleted by bom 
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dictionary, not to be blotted out ; and yet I am sorry to see ti^at the 
word nation is replaced by the word government. Gentleiatn, I 
humbly wish that public opinion of the people of the United States, 
conscious of its own rights, should hijjhiy and ^e^olutely dedara 
that the people of the Unued States will carry on tnule and continue 
its commercial intercourse with whatever nation, bo lliat nation in 
revolution against its oppr.»ssors or not; and that the people of the 
United States express, with confidence from its (iovemnient, to pro- 
vide for the protection of your trade. I am confident that your Na- 
tional Government. 8eein<T public opinion so pronounced, will judfje 
it convenient to augment your naval forces in tke Mediterranean ; 
and to look for some such station for it which would not force the 
Navy of Republican America to such abrogations toward tyrants, 
which cannot be consistent with Republican principles or Repub- 
lican dignity, only because the king so-so, be he even the cursed 
King of Naples, grants you the favor of an anchoring-place for 
the naval forces of your Republic. I believe your glorious country 
should everywhere freely unfurl the star-spangled baimer of liberty 
with all its congenial principles, and not make itself dependent in 
whatever respect or the glorious smiles of the Kings Bombasle 
Compagne. 

The tliird object of my humble wishes, gentlemen, is the recorrui- 
tion of the independence of Hungary. Your glorious Declaration 
of Independence proclaims the right of every nation to asscnie 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and nature's God entitle them. The po- 
litical existence of your glorious republic is founded upon this prin- 
ciple, upon this right. My nation stands upon the same ground, and 
there is a striking resemblance between your cause and thai of my 
country. On the 4th July, 1776, John Adams spoke such in your 
Congress, " Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I am for this 
declaration. It is true in the beginning we aimed not at independence, 
but ' there's a divinity which shapes our ends.' " These whole words 
were present to my mind on the 14th of April, 1849, when I moved 
the Declaration of Independence in the National Assembly of liuii- 
eary. Our condition was the same, and if there be any diflferenco I 
dare say it is in favor of ourselves. Your country was before this 
declaration not a self-consisting, independent state. Hunj^ary was. 
Through the lapse of a thousand years, through every vicissitude 
of this long period, while nations vanished and empires fill, the 6;dl'- 
consisting independence of Hungary was never disputed but recoff- 
nized by all powers of the earth, sanctioned by treaties made with the 
Hapsburg Dynasty, when this dynasty, by the free will of my n:illon, 
and by a bilateral part was invested with the kingly crown of Hun- 
gary. Even more, this independence of king was acknowledged to 
make a part of the intematioiial law of Europe, and was guaranteed 
not only by the foreign European governments, anch aa Great Britain, 
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trodnced equality in rights and duties, and before the law, for the 
whole people, abolished the immunity of taxation of the nobility, se- 
cured equal religious liberty to all, secured liberty of the press and 
of association, provided for public gratuitous inntruction fur the whole 
people, of every confession and of whatever tongue ; but not injur- 
ing, in any way, the rights of the King. We n»plar(»d our own 
ariHtocratical constitution by a democratic constitution founded upon 
nearly universal suffrage of the whole people— of whatever relijxion, 
of whatever tongue. All these were, as you see, internal reforms 
which did in no way interfere with our allegiance to the King, and 
were carried lawfully in peaceful legislation, with the sanction of 
the King. 

Besides this, there was one other thing which was carried. We 
were formerly governed by a Board of Council, which had the ex* 
press duty to govern acconling to sure laws, and be responsible for 
doing so; but we saw by long experience that this respouMibility is 
an empty sound, because a corporation cannot really be responsible ; 
and here was the reason why the absolutistical tendency of the 
dynasty succee<)ed to encroach upon our liberty. So we replaced 
the Board of Council by Ministers ; the empty responsibility of a 
Board by the individual responsibility of men — and the Kin? consent- 
ed to it. I myself was named by liim Minister of the Treasury. 
That is all. But precisely here was the rub. The tyrant could not 
bear the idea that I would not give to his ambitionary disposal the 
life-sweat of my people ; he was not contented with $1,500,000 loans 
which we generously appropriated to him yearly. He would have his 
hands in our pocin*tH, and he could not bear tiie idea that he shall 
never more be at liberty to disp^MO witliout any control of our brave 
army, and to crush the spirit of freedom in Uie worid. Therefore, 
he resorted to the most outrageous conspiracy, and attacked us by 
anus, and by a false report of a victory which never was won, issued 
a proclamation declaring that Hungary shall not more exist — that its 
Independence, its Constitution, its very existence is abolisfied, and it 
shall be melted, like a farm or fold, into the Austrian Empire. To 
this we answered, " Thou shall not exist, tyrant, but wo will ;" and 
we banished him, and issued the Declaration of our Independence. So 
you see, gentlemen, that there is a very great difference between 
yours and ours — it is in our favor. There is another similar difpT- 
ence ; you declared your independence when it was yet very doubt- 
ful if you would \tc successful. We declared ours when we, in 
legitimate defence, were already victorious ; when we had beaten our 
enemies, and so proved, l)eforo our declanition, that we had strength 
and power enough to become one of the independent powers on earth. 
One thing more ; our Declaration of Indepemience was not only voted 
unanimously in our Congress, but every county, every municipality, has 
solemnly declared its consent and adfierence to it ; so it became not 
the suppoaed, but by the whole realm poaitively, aiyl aaqctipq^ hj 
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the fbndanental Ytmn of Hnaguy. And so it is even now. Hiera 
happened since nothing conirarjr lothitud^Hslaration on the part of the 
nation. No contrary law, no declaration issued. Only one thing 
happened — a foreign power, Russia, came with his armed bondsmen, 
and, aided by treoison, overthrew us for a while. Now, I put the 
question, before God and humanity, to you, free, sovereign people of 
America, can this violation of international law abolish the legitimate 
character of our Declaration of Independence ? If not, then, here I 
take my ground, because I am in this very Declaration of Inde^iend- 
6nce, entrusted with the charge of Governor of my fatherland. I 
have Mwom, before God and my nation, to endeavor to maintain and 
secure this act of independence. And so may God the Almighty 
help me as I will — I will, until my nation is again in the condition to 
dispose of its government, which I confidently trust — ^ea more, I 
know, will be a Republican. And then I retire to the humble con- 
dition of my former private life, equalling in one thing, at least, your 
Washington, not in merits, but in honesty — that is the only ambition 
of my li&. Amen. So my third humble wish is that the people of 
the united States would be pleased, by all constitutional means of 
its wonted public life, to declare that, acknowledging the legitimate 
character of the Declaration of Independence of Hung-.iry, it is 
anxious to greet Hungary among the independent powers of the earth, 
and invite the Government of the United States to recognize this 
independence at tlie earliest convenient time. That is all. Let me 
see the principle announced ; the rest may well be left to the wisdom 
of your Government, with some confidence in my own respectful 
discretion also. And ao, gentlemen, I have respectfully stated what 
are my humble requests to the sovereign people of this country, in 
its public and political capacity. It is that the people of the United 
States may be pleased, by all constitutional means, to declare — 
First, that, feeling interested in the maintenance of the laws of nations 
acknowledging the sovereign right of every people to dispose of its 
own domestic concerns to be one of these laws, and tlie interference 
with this sovereign right to be a violation of these laws of nations, 
the people of the United States — resolved to respect and make re- 
8p<f"ct(Ml these public luws — declares the Russian past intervention in 
Hungary to be a violation of these laws, which, if reiterated, would 
be a new rnvoltition, au'l would not he reirarded in<li(r»Tenilv by ihe 
people of the United States — that you, therefore, invite your Govern- 
ment to act accordinrrly. and so invite Great Britain to unite W'iili the 
United States in this policy. 

S<^cond, that the people of the United States is resolved to main- 
tain its rin;ht of commercial intercourse with tlie nations of Europe, 
whether they be in a sia;,^ of revolution air;»inst their Governments 
or not — and that with the view of approaching scenes on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, the people invites the Government to take appropri- 
at« measures for the protection of the trade of tho people on \h% 
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MediterraneaD, and third, that the people of the United States pro- 
nounce its opinion in respect to the question of independence of Hun- 
gary, 80 as I had the honor to state. I hope nobody can reproach 
me to have done by this anything inconsistent with the high regards 
which I owe to the United Staters, or not appropriate to my capacity. 
I would regard it as a very judigous and beneficial thing", if those 
generous men who sympathize witli the cause of llun^ar)% would 
torm committees through the different parts of the United Staies, 
with the purpose to occasion appropriate meetings, to pass such reso- 
lutions as I had the honor humbly to suggest. So much for the 
generous people of the United States, in its public and political ca- 
pacity. And if that sympathy which I have the honor to meet with 
m the United States is really intended to become beneficial to the 
cause of my poor native land, then there is one humble wish more 
which I anxiously entertain. But this is a private business ; it is a 
respectful appeal to the generous feelings of individuals. Gentle- 
men, I would rather starve than rely, for myself and family, on for- 
eign aid ; but, for my country's freedom, I would not be ashamed to 
go a begging from door to door. Gentlemen, I mean financial aid ; 
money to assist the cause of freedom and independence of Hungary. 
I took the advice of some kind friends, if it be lawful to express such 
an humble request, because I feel the honorable duty neither to offend 
nor to evade your laws. I am told it is lawful. There are two 
means to see this, my humble wish, accomplished. The first is from 
spontaneous subscription, to put the offerings of kind friends at my 
disposal, for the benefit of my country's cause. The second is a 
loan. As to this loan, that is a business of a more private nature, 
which, to be carried on in an appropriate way, requires private con- 
sultation in a more close circle. So here 1 only mention that if 
there are such ^nerous men who are willing to enter into the idea, 

Erovided it will be arranged in an acceptable way, I would most 
umbly entreat them to enter into a private communication about 
the subject with me ; and secondly, I express my conviction that 
even this matter of loan could be efficiently promoted by the other 
measure of free, gratuitous subscriptions, which would afford me the 
means necessary for the practical initiation of the loan itself. Now, 
as to these subscriptions. The idea was brought home to my mind 
in a plain but very generous letter which I hacfthe honor to receive, 
and which I beg to read. It is as follows : — 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Friday, Nov. 14, 1851. 
M. Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary — Sir: I have authorized 
the office of tbo-Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, iu Now York, 
to hand you drafts on mc l\>r ono thousand dollars. 

KispectfuUy yours, W. SMEAD. 

I beg leave here publicly to return my most humble thanks to the 
gentleman for his ample aid, and the delicate manner in which he 
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cfibred it; and it came to m^ mind that where one single inAvidnal 
In ready to make such sacnfices to my country's cause, there may 
]ierhaps be many who would give their small share to it, If they 
were only apprised that it will be thankfully accepted, however 
small it may bo. 

And it curne to my mind then that drops of millions make an ocean, 
and the United States number many millions of inhabitants, all at- 
tached with warm feelings to the principles of liberty, agglomerated 
by single dollars, id even so many. millions of dollars, as if it were 
«ie single draf^, to me yet more precious, because it would practi- 
cally show the sympathy of the people at large. I will consider it 
highly beneficial should I be so happy to see that generous men 
would form Committees throughout the United States, to raise out 
of tjie free offerings of the people some material aid to assist tlie 
•€cond course of freedom and independence of Hungary. It is a / 
delicate matter, gentlemen, for me to speak so. It is, perhaps, one 
of the greatest sacrifices to my country that I do so. But I love my 
country. And readilv will I undergo even this torturing humiliation 
for her sake. Would I were so happy as your Washington was, 
when for your glorious country's sake, in the hours of your need, 
ho also called for money in France. Sir, I have done. Conscious 
of no personal merit, I came to your shores a poor, persecuted ex- 
ile, but you poured upon me the triumph of a welcome such as the 
world has never yet seen, and why ? Because you took me 
for the representative of that principle of liberty which God has 
destined to be the common benefit of humanity ; and it is a glorious 
tight to see a mighty, free, powerful people, come forth to greet 
wiih RHch a welcome the principle of freedom, even in a poor, per- 
seciitcc', penniless exile. Be blessed f«r it. Your generous deed 
will he recorded through all posterity ; and, as even now, millions 
ofEuiope's oppressed victims will raise their thanksgiving to God 
for the ray of hope which you by this, your act, have wrown on the 
dark nijrht of their fate ; even so, through all posterity, oppressed 
men I'lok to your memory as a token of God that there is hope for 
fre':^doip on earth, because there is a people like you to feel its worth 
a&.l to support its cause. 
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GEiTTLEMEif : Rising respectfully to return my most warm thanks 
for the honor of the tOast, and the high benefit of the sympathy man- 
ifested by this solemn demonstration, it is with mingled feelings of 
joy and fear that I address you, gentlemen ! 

I address you with joy, because, conscious of the immensity of the 
power which you wield, it is natural to feel some awe in addressing 
those in whose hands the success or the failure of our hopes is 
placed ; atill I equally know that, in your hands, gentlemen, the in- 
dependent Republican Press is a weapon, but a weapon to defend 
truth and justice, and not to offend ; it is no screen to hide, no snuf- 
fers to extinguish the light, but a torch lit at the fire of immortality, 
a spark of which is glistening in every man's soul, to prove its divine 
origin ; a torch which you wield loftily and high to spread light with 
it to the most lonely regions of humanity. 

And as the cause of my country is (he cause of justice and truth ; 
a* it has in no respect to fear light, but rather wants nothing but light 
to see secured to it the support and protection of every friend of free- 
dom, of every noble-minded man, these are the reasons why I address 
you with joy, gentlemen. 

The more with joy, because, though it is sorrowful to see that ill- 
willed misrepresentations or secret Austrian intrigues, distorting plain, 
open history to a tissue of falsehood and lies, know how to Hud their 
way even to a small, insignificant part of the American press, still I 
am proud and happy to see that the immense majority of the Ameri- 
can press not only proved inaccessible to these venomous intrigues, 
but conscious of the noble vocation of an Independent Press, and 
yielding to the generous inclination of Freemen, of protecting truth 
and justice against the dark plots of tyranny, has, without any inter- 
ference on my part, come forth to protect the sacred cause of Hun- 
gary. 

The Independent Press of this great Republic has in this very 
ctM also proved to the world that even against the mischievous pow- 
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er of cahimnies the most efficient protection is the FVeedom of the 
Press, and not preventive measures, condemning human intellect to 
eternal minority. 

I address yon, gentlemen, the more with joy, because, through you 
I iiave the invaluable benefit to address the whole university of the 
great, glorious and free people of the United States. 

That is a ^reat word, gentlemen, and yet is literally true. 

While eighty years ago immortal Franklin's own press was almost 
the only one in the Colonios ; now there are over three thousand 
newspapers In the United States, having a circulation of five millions 
of copies, and amounting in their yearly circulation to the prodigious 
number of nearly four and a half hundred millions; every ffrown 
man in the Union reads on the average two newspapers a week, and 
one hundred and five copies a year ; nearly eighteen copies fill, in 
the proportion to the population, to every human being in the Union, 
man, woman, and child. 

I am told that the journals of New York State alone exceed in 
number those of all the rest of the world beyond your grpat Union, 
and the circulation of the newspapers of this City alone nearly ex- 
ceeds those of the whole Empire of Great Britain. 

But there is yet one particularly remarkable fact which I cannot 
forbpar to mention, gentlemen. 

I boldly declare that beyond the United States there exists scarce- 
ly a practical Freedom of the Press : at least in Europe, not except, 
perhaps, Norway, of whose condition in that respect J am not quite 
aware. You know, gentlemen, how the press is fettered throughoat 
the European Continent, even for the present, in France itself, whose 
great nalion, by a strange fate, sees under a nominal Republican bat 
centralized Government, all the glorious fruits of their great and vic- 
torious Revolutions wasting between the blasting fingers of central- 
ized administrative and legis^lative omnipotence. You know how the 
Independent Press of France is murdered by imprisonment of their 
Editors and by fees : you know how the present Government of 
France feels unable to bear the force of put>lic opinion — so much 
that in the French Republic the very legitimate shout of 

« Vive la Rcpubllqufi" 

has almost become a crime. This very circumstance is snfiicient to 
prove that in that glorious land, where the warm and noble heart of 
the French nation throbs with self-confidence and noble pride, a new 
Revoliuion is an unavoidable necessity. It is a mournful view which 
the tifreat French nation now presents, bnt it is also an efficient warn- 
injij ajrainst the prop»Misities of centralization, inconsistent with free- 
dom, b(?('anse inconsistent with self-gi>vernment, and it i.s also a 
source of hope for the Eurof>ean continent, because we know that 
tilings in France cannot endure thus as they are ; we know that to 
become a true Republic is a necessity for France, and tbiu iri knolr 
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ftlflo that whoever be the man, who in the approaching erisie will be 
honored by the confidence of the French nation, he will, he must be 
fiiithful to that great principle of Fraternity towards the other na- 
tions, which being announced by the French Coustitation to the 
world, mined such cncoura^npr, but bitterly disappointed expectations 
throngh Europe's oppressed Continent. 

But it is chiefly, almost only (ireat Britain in Europe which boasts 
to have a free press, and to be sure during my brief stay in England, 
I joyfully saw that really there is a frei?dom to print, almost an un- 
limited one, so far thai 1 saw printed adverti<»enionts spread at every 
comer, and signed by the publishers, stating that Queen Victoria is 
no lawful Queen — that she ought to be sent to the Tower, and all 
those who rule ought to be hanged. Men laughed, and nobody 
cared about the foolish extravagancy. 

And yet I dare say, and I hope the generous people of Great 
Br^ain will not feel offended at my stating the fact, that there is no 
pracu *^ freedom of the press. 

The iri**»dom of the press, to be a practical one, must be a com- 
mon benefit to all — else it is no freedom, but a privilege. It is want- 
ing two ingredients — freedom of printing and freedom of reading. 
Now there is no freedom of reading there, because there is no possi- 
bility for the people at large to do so ; because the circulation of 
newspapers, the indispensable moral food of human intellect, is by a 
heavy taxation, checked. The press is a source of public revenue, 
and by the incumbrance of stamp and paper duties, made almost in- 
accessible to the poor. Hence it is that the newspapers in the 
United States are only one tenth, and in some cases one twentieth 
the price of English or French papers, and hence, again, is the im- 
mense difference in their circulation. In the United States several 
of the daily papers eveiy morning reach from thirty to forty thousand 
readers, whereas 7^ London Times is considered to be a monster 
power, because it has a circulation of from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand copies, of which, I was told during my stay in England, 
that the gooa, generous sense of the people has abated some six 
thoui^and copies, in consequence of its foul hostility to the just and 
sacred cause of Hungary. 

Such being the condition of your proas, jjontlempn, it must of 
course be a high source of joyful gratificaiiun to me to have the 
honor to addrpss you, gentlemen ; l)ecnnsc in addressing yon, I 
really address the wholo }ifi.])Ip of the United States — not only a 
whole |)eople, but a whole inleltigont pcoplo, gentlemen. 

That is the highest prai-^ which can upon a pef)i»lc be bestowed, 
and yet is no praise — it is the acknowledgment of a real fact. The 
very immensity of the circulaii«)n of your journtils proves it to be so 
—because this immense circulation is not only due to that constitu- 
tional right of yours to speak and print freely your opinions ; it is 
not only doa to the cheap price which makes your press a common 
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trly generosity for one of yonr professional colleagues, as I prof< 
to b»4 one. 

Yes, gentlemen, it is a proud recollection of my life that I com- 
menced my public career in the humble capacity of a joumaiist. 
And in that respect, I may, perhaps, be somewhat entitled to your 
brotherly indulgence, as you, in the happy condition which the in- 
stitutions of your country insures to you, can have not even an idea 
of the tortures of a journalist who ha- lo write with fettered hands, 
and who is more than fetierfMl by an Austrian arbitrary preveniive 
Censorship. You have no idea what a torture it is to sit down to 
your writinir-desk, the breast full of the necessity of the moment, 
the heart full of the rij^hteous feelings, the mind full of convictions 
and of principles — and all this warm^ by the lively fire of a patriot^s 
heart — and to see before your eyes the scissors of the Censor ready 
to fall upon your head, like the sword of Damocles, lopping your 
ideas, maiming your arguments, murdering your thoughts ; and his 
pencil before your eyes, ready to blot out, with a single draft, the 
work of your laborious days and of your sleepless nights ; and to 
know that the people will judge you, not by what you have felt, 
thought, or written, but by what the Censor wills ; to know that the 
ground upon which you stand is not a ground known to you, be- 
cause limited by rules, but an unknown slippery ground, the limits 
of which lie but within the arbitrary pleasure of your Censor — 
doomed by profession to be stupid, and a coward, and a fool *, — to 
know all this, and yet not tot;urse your destiny — not to deny that 
jou know how to read and to write, but to go on, day by day, in the 
tortnrinof work of Hysiphus. Oh ! it is the greatest Hacritice which 
an intelligent man can make to fatherland and humanity. 

And this is the present condition of the Press, not in Hungary 
only, but in all countries cursed by Austrian rule. Our past revo- 
lution gave freedom to the Press, not only to my fatherland, but by 
indirect influence also-to Vienna, Prague, Lemberg ; in a word, to 
•the whole empire of Austria. This very circumstance must be 
sufficient to insure your sympathy lo my country's cause ; as on the 
contrary, tlie very circumstance that the victory of the Ilapsbnrgirtn 
dyna'ity, achieved by treason and Russian arms, was a watchword 
to oppress the Press in Hungary, in Austria, in Italy, in Germany — 
nay, throughout the European Continent. The contemplation that 
the freedom of the Press on the European Continent is inconsistent 
with the preponderance of Russia, and the very existence of the 
Austrian clynasty, this sworn enemy of freedom and of every liberal 
thought — this very circumstance must be sufficient to insure your 
generous support, to sweep away those tyrants and to raise liberty 
where now foul oppression proudly rules. 

Gentlemen, a considerable time ago there appeared in certain 
New York papers a systematic compound of the most foul calumnies, 
lUaehood andTminreiNneBenUtions abont the Hungarian cause, going 
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80 far as, with unexampled eflfronterv, to state that we struggled for 
oppression, while it was the cursed Austrian dynasty wliicn stood 
forth for liberty. Now there is a degree of effrontery, the temerity 
of which becomes astonishing even to me, who, having seen the 
unexampled treachery of the house of Austria, became familiar with 
the old Roman maxim, " nil admirari" through my tempest-tossed 
life. We may be misrepresented, scorned, jeered, c}iarged with 
faults ; our martyrs, the blood of whom cries for revenge, may be 
laughed at as fools ; and even heroes, commanding the veneration of 
history, may be represented as Don Quixotes, of tragi-comedy ; — all 
this I could, if not bear, at least conceive. I have seen strange spe- 
cimens of the aberrations of the human mind ; but that, in the midst 
of the most mournful sufferings, not even the honor of an unfortunate 
nation should be sacred to some men, who enjoy the benefit of free 
institutions and profess to be Republicans — ^that is too much ! it is 
a sorrowful page in mankind's history. 

You cannot, of course, expect to see me, on this occasion, enter- 
ing into a special refutation of this astonishing compound of calum- 
nies. I will reserve it for my pen,' so soon as I can have a free day 
for it. It will be very easy work, because all artificial compounds 
of misrepresentations mu.^t fall into dust before the dispiis^ionate, 
plain statement of facts, the grealest part of which, I thankfully 
have to acknowledj^e, are already not unknown to you. 

Permit me rather to make some humble remark upon the question 
of " nationalities" which plays such an important,and, I dare say, 
such a mischievous part in the destinies of Europe. I say mischiev- 
ous, l)ecause no word ever was so much misrepresented or mis- 
taken as the word " nationality :" so that it would l)e indeed a great 
benefit to humanity, could I succeed to contribute something to the 
rectification of this idea, the misrepresentation of which became the 
most mischievous instrument in tlie hands of absolutism against the 
spirit of liberty. 

Let me ask you, gentlemen, are you, the people of the United 
States, a nation or not ? Have you a National Government or not ? 
Have you ? You answer yes ; and yet you, the people of the United 
Stales, are not all of one blood, and speak not one lannruatre. Mil- 
lions of you speak Enorlish, others French, others German, others 
Italian, others Spanish, others Danish, and even several Indian dia- 
lect"* — and yet you arc a nation ! 

And your Government, even the Government of your single States ; 
nay, the municipal governments of your different cities, are not 
lejrislHting and governinrr and administering in all and every lan- 
guage spoken in your Union, in the respc>ctive States and in the 
respective cities themselves — and yet you have a National Govern- 
ment ! 

Now, suppose that one part of the people of the United States, 
struck by a curse like that with which the bnilden of BnhfH 
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once strnck, shoald at once rise and say — *' The Union in which we 
live is an oppression tons. Our laws, our institutions, our State and 
City Governments, our very freedom, is an oppression to us ! What 
is Union to us ? what rights ? what laws ? what freedom ? what 
history ? what geography ? what community of interests ? They 
ar^ ail nothing. Language — that is ail. Let us divitle the Union ; 
divide the Slates ; divide the very cities. Let us divide the whole 
territory, by, and according to languages, and then let the people of 
every language live distinct, ■ and form each a separate state. Bo- 
cause every nation lias a right to a national life, and to us the lan- 
guage is the nation — nothing else ; and your Union, your rights, 
your laws, and your freedom itself, though common to us, is an op- 
pression to us, because language is the only basis upon which States 
must be founded. Everything else is tyranny." 

What would yoa say of such reasoning ? What would become 
of your great Union ? What of your Constitution — this glorious 
legacy of your greatest men — those immortal stars on mankind^s 
moral canopy ? What would become of your country itself, whence 
the rising spirit of freedom spreads its mighty wings, and rising hope 
clears up the future of humanity? What would become of tliia 
grand, mighty complex of your Republic, should it ever be attacked 
in its consistency by the furious hands of the fanaticism of language 7 
Where now she wanders and walks among the rising temples of hu- 
man happiness, she soon would tread upon the ruins of liberty, 
mourning over the fragility of human hopes. 

Happy art thou, free nation of America, that then hast founded 
thy house upon tlie only solid basis of a nation's libertv ! Liberty ! 
A principle steady like the world, eternal like the truth, and univer- 
sal for every climate, for every time, like ProvidencQ^ Thou hast no 
tyrants among thee to throw the apple of Eros in thy Union. Thou 
hast no tyrants among thee to raise the fury of hatred in thy national 
family — hatred of nations, that curse of humanity, that venomous 
instrument of Despotism. 

What a glorious sight it is to see the oppressed of so different 
countries, different in language, history, and habits, wandering to thy 
shores, and becoming members of thy great nation, regenerated by 
tije principle of common liberty ! 

Would I could do the same ! but I canU, because I love my native 
land, inexpressibly, boundless, fervently. I love it more than life, 
more than happiness. I love it more in its gloomy sufferings than I 
would in its proudest, happiest days. 

What makes a nation ? Is it the language only ? Then there is 
no great, no powerful nation on earth, because there is no moder- 
ately largo country in the world, whose population is counted by 
millions, where you would not find several languages spoken. 

No ! it is not language only which makes a nation. Community 
of interests, commmiity of history, communities of rights and duties, 
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But on the European Continent there unhappily grew np a school 
which bound the idea of language only to the idea of language, and 
joined political pretensions to ii. There are some who advocate the 
meonr that existing countries must cease, and the territories of the 
world be anew divided by languages and nations, separated by 
tongues. 

You are aware that this idea, if it were not impracticable, would 
be but a curse to humanity — a death-blow to civilization and progress, 
and throw back mankind by centuries — it were an eternal source of 
strife and war, because there is a holy, almost religious tie, by which 
man's heart to his home is bound, and no man ever would consent to 
abandon his native land only because his neighbors speak another 
language than he himself; and, by this reason, claims for him that 
sacred spot where the ashes of his fathers lie— where his own cradle 
stood — where he dreamed the happy dreams of youth, and where na^ 
tore itself bears a mark of his manhood's laborious toil. The idea 
were worse than the old migration of nations was-— despotism only 
would rise out of the strife of mankind's fanatirisni. 

And really it is very curious. Nobody of the advocates of this 
inischievons theory is willing to yiekl to it for himself — ^but others he 
desires to yield to it. Every Frenchman becomes furious when his 
Alsace is claimed to Germany by the right of language— or the bor- 
ders of his Pyrenees to Spain — but there are some among the very 
men who feel revolted at this idea who claim for Germany that it 
should yield up large territory because one part of the inhabitants 
speak a different tongue, and would claim from Hungary to divide its 
territory which God himself has limited by its range of mountains and 
the system of streams, as also by all the links of a community of 
more than a thousand years, to cut off our right hand, Transylvarua, 
and to give it up to the neighboring Wallachia, to cut out, like Shy lock, 
one pound of our very breast — the Banat — and the rich country be- 
tween the Danube and Theiss — ^to augment by it Turkish Serbia and 
80 forth. It is the new ambition of conquest, but an easy conquest, 
not by arms but by language. 

So much I know, at least, that this absurd idea cannot, and will 
not, be advocated by any man here in the United States, which did 
not open its hospitable shores to humanity, and greet the flocking 
millions of emigrants with the right of a citizen, in order that the 
Union may be cut to pieces, and even your single states divided into 
new-framed independent countries By and acconding to language. 

And do you know, gentlemen, whence this absurd theory sprung 
np on the European Continent ? It was the idea of Panslavismus 
—-that is, the idea that the mighty stock of Sclavonic races is called 
to rule the world, as once the Roman did. It was a Russian plot-~ 
it was the infernal idea, to make out of national feelings a tool to 
Russian preponderance over the world. 

Peiliaps yon are not aware of the histoiieal origui of this plot It 
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wit after the third diTbkm of Pdaai. iMB moet foMiiaiil set of 
tyranny, that the chance of fate h n w ig h t the Prince CiartorMc^ to the 
court of Catharine of Romml He sab8e(|aently became Iffiuifler of 
Alexander the Czar. It waa hi thw quality that, with the noUe aim 
to benefit his down-tradden fatherland, he claimed from the yoonff 
Caar the restoratftm of Poland, sag^eatinr for equivalent the idea w 
Russian preponderance over ail nations of the old Sckvonic noe. I 
believe lua intention was sincere ; I believe he thouffht not te mis- 
consider those natural bordera, which, besides the affinity of knguaeob 
God himself has between the nations drawn. But he forgot that Uie 
•pirita which he raises, he will not be able to master more, and that 
uncalled fanaticism will sundnr fantastical shapea foroe into-hia 
frame, by which the frame itself must burst in pieces soon. He ibr- 
ffot that Russian preponderance cannot be propidoos to liberty ; he 
Sirvot that it can even not be favoraUe to the development of the 
BciAve nationality, because Sclavonic nations would by this idea be 
degraded into individual^ of Rnssianism — all absorbed by Russia* 
thst is, absorbed bv despotism. 

Russia got hold of the sensible idea very readily. May be that 
yonng Alexander had in the first moment noble inclinations ; he was 
young, and the warm heart of youth is susceptible to noble instincts. 
It is not common in history, such Francis Joseph of Austrisr— so 
youn^ and yet Much a Nero as he is. But few years of ()Ower were 
sufficient to extinguish every spark of noble sentiment — if there was 
one in Alexander's young heart. Upon the tJirone of the Romanow's, 
is the man soon absorbed by the Autocrat. The air of the traditional 
policies of St. Petersburg, is not that air where the plant of regenei^ 
ation can grow, and the sensible idea became soon a weapon of bor^ 
ror, oppression, and Russian preponderance. Russia availed herself 
of the idea of Panslavisin to brealc Turkey down, and make an obe- 
dient satellite of Austria. Turkey withstands yet. but Austria has 
fallen into the snare. Russia sent out its sgents, its moneys, its 
venomous secret diplomacy through the world; it spoke to the 
Sclave nations of the hatred against foreign dominion— of independ- 
ence of religion connected with nationality under its own supremacy ; 
but chiefly it spoke to them of Panslavism .under the protectorate of 
the Czar. The millions of its own large empire also, all oppressed 
— all in servitude — all a tool to his ambition ; he flattered them with 
the idea to become the rulers of the world, in order that they might 
not think of liberty ; he knew that man's breast cannot harbor two 
passions at once. He gave them ambition and excluded the spirit of 
liberty. ' This ambition got hold of all the Sclave nations through 
Europe ; so became Panslavism the source of a movement, not of 
nationality, but of the dominion of languages. That word ** fanguage" 
replaced every other sentiment, and so it became the curse to the de- 
velopment of liberty. 

Only one part of the Sckyonic races eaw the matler detfi and 
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withstood the current of this infernal Russian plot. T;:«»y were the 
Polish I>emr>L*nits — the only ones who under^to^i thni io right for ii!>» 
eity is to right tor natioiia.iiy. 'rii'.'i>?r««re lii-'V iV.aght in our raniia, 
and were willing to l!ock in iii«)n«:in(l'i of :h>yu^and? w aiJ u» in our 
struggle; but I could not arm ! hern, so I i'(>:i.d TtOi accept thein. 
We our!>elvei». we had a ljU!i<Jr'.-J-i«.iiJ inure han-.S ready to ii;;hi than 
arnu — and uolNNiy wut in the worl<i to h^ip u^* w!th ar{ii&. 

There is the sum ? oritrin and re^l nature uf lije rjue»'.ioD of x^- 
tioiialities in Kumpe. 

Now let me >ee what was the condiiion of Hungary ander these 
circumstancHs. 

Eight hnndred and tifry yearn ago. when ;Jje fir-t King nf Hun- 
gary, St. Stephen, lieroiuin^ Cnri^tiian him^eif. C(>iiv^n».'J li.e Hun- 
Sirian natiim to (Jiiri.<ii:ini'y. it wd-i the R'>:ii'in (Jaijioii" i:\\'rtr\ of 
ermanv whom ht» inviit^d to as-ri.^t him in h\^ piuu-* w^.rk. Tnev 
did, bat it waa natural tiiat the pinus a-k!>is'ance ha;'|»--ne-l al:^o to he 
accompanied by .somi* worldly deni;:ns. Ihin;iary oir.*rt.Nl a wide 
field to tht* HmbitloM of for.'iifn^'r:*. And they p*'r>riaded ttie King to 
adopt a curious principle, which hi' laid down in hiit poiiiicai teata- 
ment; that is. that it i^ not g«^iod, w.K-n the |»eopie of a couniry is 
bnl of one extraction and .-j>eak!4 bur on»* loni^ue. There wa- yet 
adopted another rnio; that is. to advice the Iftn^/ua^ of the Ciiurch 
—Latin — for the diplomatic languag»j r.f the (rAernmont, I>»jri!jla- 
tore, law and ail public prr>cee<Jiii?'>. The Iluugirian. >c.ircH!y yet 
believing ChriM^aii, >»i»OAe not tJi'* I*i:in of rnur-*". Tiii'* i-» th** ori- 

S*n of that fatality tliat Democracy did not d-vtiop fnr c^-nturies in 
ungary. The public proceed! iiirs having b'-r*u carried on in I^aiin, 
the lawtf given in Latin, the people wrre e.\c!iified from tiie public 
life. Public in.>truction being carried on in Jjiiiin. the gr..*al luanji 
of the people, being agriculturistis. did not |>artak(r in it, and the few 
wlio, out of the ranks of the fieople. partook in it, became, by the 
very iutttructioii, severed and alienated iwm thn pc^ple'd intere»t.<«. 
This dead Latin language, introduced into the public life of a living 
nation, was tlie mo:<t mi.schievous Itarrier against liberty. The iir^t 
blow to it wait stricken by the Refonnation. The Protestant Church, 
introdocing the national language into the Divine services, became a 
mediam to the development uf the ttpirit of lil)erly. So were our 
ancient struggles for religious liberty always connected with tiie 
maintenance of political rights. But ittill, I^iiin public life went on 
BO far as to 1780. At that time, Joseph of ilaptsburg, aiming at 
centralization, replaced the Latin by the (verman tongue. This raised 
the national spirit of Hungary; and our forefathers, seeing that the 
dead Jjatin language excluded the |)eople from the public concerns, 
could be propiiious to lil>erty, and anxious to oppose the design of 
the Viennese Cabinet of Germanizing Hunwy, and so melting it 
into the common alwolutism of the Austrian dynasty — I say, anxious 
to oppoH the design by a cheerful public lilo of the people itself, 
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jet no man in the Union takes it for an oppression that Legislatnre 
and Government is not carried on in every possible language that is 
spoken in the United States ; and yet are found in your common law, 
inherited from England, some Latin expressions, the affidavits, &c. ; 
and having found it in law, you felt the necessity to eliminate it by 
law, as you really did. 

And one thing I have to mention yet. This replacing of the Latin 
language by the Hungarian was not a work of our revolution, it was 
done before step by step, by-and-by from 1791. Wijen we carried 
in 1848 our democratic reforms, and gave political, social, civil and 
full religious freedom to the whole people, without distinction of re- 
ligion or tongue, considering that unhappy excitement of the question 
of languages prevailing through Europe in consequence of the Rus- 
sian plot, which I developed, we extended our cares to the equal pro- 
tection of every tongue and nationalitv, affording to all equal right, 
to all aid out of the public funds, for the moral, religious and scien- 
tific development in churches and in schools. Nay, our revolution 
extended this regard even to the political development of every 
tongue, jsanctioning the free use of every tongue, in the municipali- 
ties and communal corporations, as well as the administration of 
justice itself The promulgation of the laws in every tongue, the 
right to petition and to claim justice in whatever tongue, the duty of 
the Government to answer accordingly — all this was granted, and 
thus, far more done in that respect also than whatever other nation 
ever accorded to the claims of tongues ; by far more than the United 
States ever did, though there is no country in the world where so 
many different lansuages are spoken as here. 

It is, therefore, me most calumnious misrepresentation to say that 
the Hungarians struggled for the dominion of their own race. No ; 
we struggled for civn, political, social and religious freedom, com- 
mon to all, against Austrian despotism. We struggled for the great 
principle of self-government against centralization ; and, because cen- 
tralisation, absolutism. Yes, centralization is absolutism ; it is in- 
consistent with constitutional rights. Austria has given the very 
proof of it. The House of Austria "had never the slightest intention 
to grant constitutional life to the nations of Europe. I will prove it 
on another occasion. It hates Constitutions as hell hates the salva- 
tion of human souls. But the friends of the Hapsburg say it has 
granted a Constitution — ^in March, 1849. Well, where is that con- 
stitution now ? It was not only never executed, but it was threo 
months ago formally withdrawn. Even the word Ministry is blotted 
out from the dictionary of the Austrian Government. Schwarzcn- 
burg is again House, Court, and State Chancellor, as Mettemich 
was ; only Mettemich ruled not with the iron rule jif martial law oyer 
the whole Empire of Austria: Schwarzenburg'doe^ Mettemich 
encroached npon the constitutional rights of HungAi^, Transylvania, 
Croatia, and Bcliyooiiu Schwarzenborg has aboiisMxl <^p, and the 
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young Nero. Francis Joseph, Hwlted all nations together m » tamnm 
bondn^, wlicre iJie promiflcd equality of natiwiBlilwa is e ameJ m 
most literally, to be sore, because diey are all eqoallF "Wf*"^ 
and all are equally ruled by abaolutiatical principles in the Oonu 
languiige. Am) why wns lliM illosory CoosUlolion wHbdnnl 
BecauM it Has a lie from the beginning ; becanae it was an uafic*- 
sibility. And whT so J Bef ause it wai fouodeil npon the piaci^ 
ct contmliia lion, and ceninilifflji) thirteen different nation, wbiekwam 
groan under Auatrinii rwle ; and jw, lo have a couaUulioiMl life, h 
tnoTB than an impoasilrilily. It i* an absuidiiy, it is an i^jpwaBioB 
auLmeatod by deceit. , 

I caoDot exhauit liiU v*gl lopii; in one speech, m I go to tha tad. 
I only sute clearly my own u nd my nalion's rnling phocifk, SVM JB 
reipect to the claims of ilio ruiiionaliiiea of languages ; aiM that m— 
wc will have Repubiicnn ioalitutioDs, founded on nniruMl nttnge , 
woi s-o the majority of the sovereign pwiple shall rule in eveiy «■•«. 
ill tJie Tillage, in the city, in the oonnliy, in the Con^raaa aad Go»- 
ernment— in all and evcrj-ihkog. What Ui the pnhhe caacensot 
the village.of the city.of the couotry.of theCQngi*aah«*lo«lg» — ^t 
government ererywhere — and uaiverial suAiage and the rule of A* 
Blii': ::iy overywherc. That isoor pii(Kiple, for nrfiich weliraaiid 
ai« y»idr to die. This is the cause for which I humbly rMioad the 
pnXeL rLug ud of the peo^e of the United Slated, and chiefly yoai aid 
and fjrDieclion, gentlemen, — -can, the mighty engineera of the fvHic 
oiHnioc of your glorious Inntf ! , 

I/'t me entreat you, gentlemen, lo accord ihi> pratecttoa lo HMri 
car^ of my down-trodden Ia.iid-, it is the cause of opprMsed '■""■^^l 
iiy on the European Continent. It is Ilie c«use of Germany, hi^^B 
big under the scourge of some thirty pMiv tyronia, all lewting Bfa I 
that Isague of despots, the baMs of which is I'eterahurg. li b tb« 
cause of (air but unfortunate Italy, which, in so maoy rMMU,ii 
dear to my heart. VVo have a common eueniy ; su we are biDtfaHi 
in arms for freedom and intlopenJence. I know how Italy wb . 
and 1 dare confidently declare there is no hope for Ita)^ bat in ibat 
creat Kepubiican pany, at the head of which Maasiiu aaoda. U 
boa nothing lo do with Cominnnislical acliemea or the Fieneh 4ac* 
irinea of l^ocialiam. But it wilts Italy independent, frw and Bwih 
lican. Whither conid Italy look for froedom and independiaM^ if uM 
to that party which MaEziui leads! To the Kins of N^ilea, peibB^ 
Jj'X n^y. ho ailpnt about that execrated man. Or to the dynaaty tt 
Saniinia and Piedmont ? It profesaeB to beconalilnlicaal.aMitew- 
tTm s iliose poor Hungarian soldieta, who aeek an ■sylnm in I^m- 
IE Tit; it captures anddetirera them to Austria tobeahiA — and they 
an ^h( i, inereaang the number of thaw 3,141 maityra whom Ra- 
det^' ymnrdered mi the aeaSbId during three short yean. TlieboiiN 
of Savoy becaioa ths blood-howid of Anatria I" ~"' "— — ^- 

UtMd. 
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Gentlemen, the senercms sympathy of the pnblic opinion of the 
United States — God be Uessed for it ! — ^is strongly aroused to tiie 
wrongs and safferinffs,of Hungary. My humble task in that respect 
is done. Now I look for your generous aid to keep that generous 
sympathy alive, that it may not subside like the passing emotion of 
the heart. 

I look for your generous aid to urge the formation of societies to 
collect funds and to create a loan. 

I look for your generous aid to urge the pnblic opink>n of the sove- 
reign people of the United States to pronounce in favor of the bumble 
propositions which I have had the honor to express at the Corporation 
Banquet of the City of New York, until the resolutions of the people 
succeed to impress the favorite decision to the policy of the United 
States. 

In that respect I beg leave one single remark to make. In speak- 
ing of the principle of non-«dmission of any interference in any coun- 
try's domestic concerns, I took the liberty to express my bumble 
wish to see Great Britain invited to unite in this protective policy. 
The reason is, because I take the present French Government for 
one of the oppressors — it has interfered, and continues to interfere in 
Rome. But the French nation, I take for one of the oppressed. The 
French nation will do the same as Hungary, Italy and Germany. 
The alliance of the French nation is insured by its necessary prin- 
ciples, if the Republic becomes a reality. The decisive question is, 
what the neutral powers will do— and these are Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Let me hope, gentlemen, that however low I may have fallen in 
your expectations by this humble address, which, Uiough sketched 
down, was still without eloquence, nor by want of time elaborate ; 
still, following the generous impulse of your republican hearts, and 
considering not the immerit of my humble self, but merit of the 
cause which I plead, you will accoru me that protective aid of the free, 
independent Press, upon which rest, for the greater part, the hopes 
of my nation and those of oppressed humanity. Ana if you oner- 
ously accord me that protective aid, I will yet also see fulfilled, m my 
own country's cause, those noble words which you. Sir, (to the Chair- 
man,} from that height where the genius of poetry soars, have told 
your people, which so likes to listen to the noble inspirations of its 

Bryant, 

<*Tlraib enisbed to eftrth •hall rite again ; 
The eternal yaara of God ara ben ; 
But Error, wooiided, wriibea in pain, 
And dies amoBg— 

Let me add, Sir, vfUh 

-bla wonhippeia.** 
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Genti.cmes — Higlily m I ralae the opporlunity lo meet the gen- 
tlemen of ibe Bar, I would have fell vtry much embamssed to have 
to answer the addresa of that corporation before such ■ nDmeroua 
and dblinguished assemblv, bad you, Sir, not reUeved my well-founded 
anxiety by an anticipatea just appreciation of the difficulties t am 
■urrounded with, and which, of coiirac, make it entirely impoasiUfl 
for me lo answer any expectation of all, atid eapecially such expec- 
tations as such an iDlelllgent meeting would be eniitW To enieitaiii. 
Bat yon, Sir, have paved my way ; let me hope, that in acknowIed|f- 
ing the difficulties of my position, yon were the interpreter of ihit 
dislinguialied aisembly's equanimity and indulgence, wirich 1 n 
fully beg, may not be refused to me when I end — baring been , 
iaed bclbre I begun. Gentlemen of the Bar, you have the 'nobit I 
taak to be the first interpreters of the law ; to tiiahe it subservient ta'j 
juMice; to Riaintain its eternal prinriples against thoenermchmena'J 
of facts; and to restore those priiiciiilc» lu life, wlienever tbev tj^H 
come obliieralcd by raisunderetandin? or by violence. When aark- n 
Dcas it east upon the light of truth, then we afe told by t " 

" Vmlei de pleln- l(«au 

Let me in that respect, briefly state my optnJoa ai 
if Codification, as opposite to customary law. 

You have a great authority for codification — I 

reallv it may be presumptuoiia to state an opinion contrary ii. . 

alill I confess I am no friend of codiUcation. 1 am no friend of i^ I 
because 1 am a friend of free, unarrested progress. And a code I 
arrests progress. It is an iron hand, which hliidem the cireulalitn J 
of intelligence, and fetters lis development, which freely must so a 
toward Mundless perfection — the destiny of humanity. Yoti kool. 
what a chick shadow was cast over centuries, upon Iha field of jui> I 
lice, by the code of Justinian ; and how, even yet, whole enlighteiMd f 
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nations are laboring within its iron grasp. My opfnion is, that law 
must hold pace in its development with the development of insti- 
tutions and intelligence ; but, until this, law is and must be an object 
of conlinunl progress. Justice is immortal, eternal, and immutable, 
like God himself. And the progress in the development of law is 
only then a progress, when it is directed towards those immortal 
principles of justice which arc eternal like Grod himself; and when- 
ever prejudice or error succeeds in establishing whatever doctrine in 
customary law which is contrary to the eternal principles of justice, 
it lA one of your noblest duties, gentlemen, to avail yourselves of the 
privilege of not having a written code to fetter justice within the 
bonds of error and prejudice ; it is one of your noblest duties to apply 
principles, to show that an unjust custom is a corrupt practice, an 
abuse ; and by showing this, to originate that change, or rather de- 
velopment in the unwritten, customary law, which is necessary to 
make it protect justice, instead of opposing and violating it. If this 
be your noble vocation in respect to the private laws of your country, 
let me entreat you, gentlemen, to extena it to that pubhc law which, 
regulating the mutual duties of natiims towards eacn other, rales the 
destinies of humanity. You know that upon this field, where rests 
no code but that of nature and of nature s God, which your foie- 
fatliers invoked when they raised the colonies of England to the 
noble rank of a free nation and an independent power on earth — ^yon 
know that in that eternal code there are not written pettifogging 
subtleties, but only everlasting principles : everlasting, like those by 
which the world is ruled by God. xou know that when artificial 
cunning of ambitious oppressors succeeds to distort those principles 
into practice contrary to them, and when passive indifference or 
thoughtlessness submits to that above, as weakness must submit, 
it is the noble destiny — ^let me say duty — of enlightened nations, 
alike powerful as free, to restore those eternal principles to practical 
value, that justice, right, and truth may sway, where injustice, op- 
pression and error prevailed. Raise high with manly hands the 
olazing torch of trath npon the dark field of arbitrary prejudice. 
Become the champions of principles, and your people will become 
the regenerators of international public law. It will. A tempest- 
tossed life has somewhat sharpened the eyes of my soul; and had 
it even not done so, still I would dare say, 1 know how to read 
your people's heart. It is so easy to read it, because it is open, 
uke nature, and nnpolluted like a virgin's heart. May others shut 
their ears to the cry of oppressed humanity because they regard 
duties but through the glass of petty interests. Your people have 
that instinct of justice and generosity which is the stamp of man- 
kind's heavenly origin ; and it is conscious of your country's power ; 
it is jealous of its own dignity ; it knows that it has the power to 
restore the law of nations to the principles of justice and right ; and 
knowing itself to bave the power, it is willing to be as good as its 




I 
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power is. Let tl>e cauHe aS my couulry, lliis etemut c^ject of my 
feelings aod my tlMUghla, of my sorrows nod my hopea, become tba 
oppoitunity to the reatoratiou of true and juiil iDtemaliootl Uw. 
M&ukind is come lo the eleventh liour in ilii desdiiiea. One hour of 
delay more, and its fate may be seated, aod nothing left to tbe 
generous incllnationB of your people— tio lender-hearted, so noble 
and so kind — than to mourn over murdered nations, its beloved 
brethren in humanity. 

t had the honor, on a former occasion, those humble wiabea (o 
slate; each of Ijiom connected with one principle of ihe law of Mr 
Iion», which you are called lo entlghtcu, and your pec^le lo defaod. 
The first wa« thut the United Stales may be pleased to protect the 
sovereign right of nations to dispose of tlieir own domestic conoenM 
agaioat tbe encroaching interference of joreiga powers. A gentle- 
man who came to honor me with tbe iuvitalion of Cincinnati— that 
rising wonder of the West — has, yesterday, with ihal sublime elo- 
quence which speaks volumes in one word, qualified that interference 
to be a piracy. The word is true — like Irulli itself, It spreadi 
light upon the subject. It convinces ilic mind, and warma the betA 
1 felt, when I heard the word, a sort of moral nuwer, which almoit 
made me forget tliat I am but a powerless exile. 1 fett bat to be k 
man, a member uf humaniiy; and I aloiuat cried out, "Pinlel 
Wliere is he 1 Let us go and hunt him down, tlial common enemy 
of humauity." There is aacli a moving power in a word of truth. 
That word hus reheved me of many speeches. I want no more to 
discusH sbuul the principle in that respect There can be no doulK 
about what is lawful, wtial is a duly, against piracy. I have but lo 
make a few remarks about two objections which I am told 1 will 
have to contend with. The first ia, ihiit it is a leoiling princi^e of 
the United Stales not to interfere with European nadons ; and thk^ ■ 
therefore, you will not do it. I suppose that you were pleased !• 1 
become acquainted with what I hod the honor to say on a certai 
casion in that respect — stating pragmatic*llj that the United S 
bad never entertained or confessed such a principle ; and that, had 8 1 
even done so, the United States had abandoned it, and were obtigM 4 
to abandon it, because it could bave been no principle, but a matlCf J 
of temporary policy, the exigencies of which bave entirely cbangadL J 
I slated the mighty difference between neutrality and non-interfe^ 4 
ence. So I will only briefly remark tliat precisely tbe same diffi^J 
ence exists between alliance and interference. Every indepeiideal I 
power has the right to form alliances, but has not the duty to do so. J 
It can mnain neutral if It pleasi^s lo remain so. Neither alllancoK 1 
nor neulraliiy are matter of principles, but simply of policy; and JR« 
that respect a powor has the rigbt not id consider anything but il| ■ 
own interest. By forming alliances, or by abstaining from iSemut I 
remaining neutral, von may, perhaps, contravene uie interests nf F 
every other people, but you onend not their riglils. It is luite a 
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•8, for instance, you may have chosen to dine this evening^ at tho 
Tri]>1rr Hftll, and not in some hotel ; or you can choose not to dine 
at any hotel at all, and remain neutral towards all. Yon of crurse 
will not very much have forwarded their interests by your neutr&Uly, 
or the interests of the hotel proprietors, by entangling yourself into 

a treaty of decisive alliance with Mr. . Fiowever, you have 

violated no law — ^you have offended no right either by your neutral- 
ity or by your alliance. I beg to be excused for tlie vulgarity of this 
comparison, but I want to be exactly understood, that it id not a 
cunning subtlety which I intend to start when I speak of an essen- 
tial difference between neutrality and non-interference : so I may be 
permitted to make use of a popular simile, which conveys more 
clearly to the mind what I mean than scientific oratory would do in a 
foreign tongue, where I am often at a loss to find out the appropri- 
ate word. So alliance and its opposite, neutrality — may hurt inter- 
est, but do not violate law ; whereas, with interference, the contrary. 
Interference with the sovereign right of nations to resist oppres^iion, 
to alter their institutions, their government, is a violation of tho h\v 
of nations, a violation of the laws of nature and of nature's God — 
therefore non-interference is a duty common to every power, to 
every nation, and placed under the safeffuard of every power, of every 
nation. He who violates that law is like a pirate ; every pow« r on 
earth has the duty to chase liim down — the pirate, that curse of hu- 
manity. Well, there is not a single man in the United States '^vho 
would hesitate to avow that a pirate must be chased down, and no 
man would more readily avow it than the gentlemen of trade. Your 
naval forces are — they must be — instructed to put down piracy 
where they meet it ; for this purpose you know no geographical 
line — no difference of longitude and latitude — no difference of Eu- 
ropean and American waters. You have sent your Decatur for that 
purpose to the Mediterranean, who answered the Dey of Algiers that 
if 'Mie claims powder he will have it with the balls," and no man in 
the United States imagined them to oppose your government for 
having done so. Nobody thought to advertise that it is the ruling 
principle of the United States not to meddle with European or Afn- 
can concerns ; rather, if your government would have neglected o 
to do, I am sure, precisely, the gentlemen of trade would nave hrcn 
the foremost to claim from your government to beat and chase down 
piracy in the Mediterranean sea. 

Now, in the name of all which is agreeable to God and sacr. ' to 
man, if every man is ready thus to uiru- in the outcry afr.iip-t a 
rover, who, at the danger of his own lite, boards sonjc fra.l Piip, 
murders some poor sailors, or takes some bales of cotton — i.^ u:; ro 
no hope to see a similar universal outcry arrainst those frroat pirates 
who board, not some small cutters, but the beloved homo of nations 
— who murder, not some few sailors, but nations — who shed blwd, 
not by drops, but by torrents — who rob not some hundred weight of 



nierchaDdise, bat the rroctloni, independence, weirarc«>a.nd ihe vetj 
existeoce of Datiooa ? Oh God Almighty I Father of Hiunanily ! 
Spare — oh spare that dogmdaUon lo tliy son — mankind ; that in hia 
deHliniea some bales of cotton ahoiild inore weigh than tliose laws! 
Thou, Thyself, hast given to men more weight than the bloody scan 
of oppreMBd bumanity ; mora weight than Uliristiao brotherly love ; 
more neight than tliesuffi^ringa of down-trodden millions. Almighty 
God! wlul a pitiful eight! A miserable pictpoctet, a drunken 
highway robber, chased by the wtiulo of bununiiy U> Ilie gtiliowa, 
and thuae who pickpocket the life-«ivcat of nations, rob them of iheir 
welfare, of their liberty, and murder them by thousands — these exe- 
crable criminals raiae proudly their brow, trample upon hamanily, 
•nd degrtido humnuity a laws before their liign reverential name, 
and term [hem " most sacred mnjesticH." But may God be bleiaed, 
tliero is hope fur humanliy ; becauee there is a potverful, free mighiy 
people here on the virgin soil of America, ready lo protect the lawa 
of nature and of nature's God, againsl the execrated piracy of tba 
accurfied pirates and iheir associuLes. Neutrality your people oity 
liavc been lauzhl by your wioesl and best men: but none of tbem 
have ever laugTit ynur people to be iudificreni lo the violation of the 
elemnt laws of lui^una, which are youn also ; they have never beMi 
liiuffhl to remain indifferent at Ihe mournful ught of oppresMd 
:uiuiiiiily. But a^io and again 1 am told, " The United SlBlea, u 
a power, are not inilifTerent ; it sympathizes deeply with those who 
are oppreoged; and they will respect the laws of nations; bal Ibar 
have no interest 10 make them respected by others towaids othen. 
Interest ! and always iateresl ! Oh how cupidity succeeded to ma- 
represent the word. Is there any interest which could ontweigh tin 
interest of justice aiul right 1 Interest I but 1 Bnawer tr^ Ibe •nrj 
words of one of the must distinguished of your profession, rmilo 
men, the present Honorable Secretary of Staie— '• The Unilei i 
Slates, as a nation, have precisely the same interest, (yea, inlerart 1 
ia hia word) in international law a* a private individual !■■ j 
in the laws of his country." He was n member of the bar who wi" 1 
vancod that principle of eternal justice against the mere &ct of p«t 1 
ii'.y — now be ia in tlie position to carry out that principle which hS 
has advanced. I conlidenity trust he will be as good as Ms woid. < 
And I confidently trust that>iia honnralile colleagues, the gentleman, 
of the bar, will remember their calling to be, to moinlain the actod i 
principlesof justiceaguinHt theencroachmentsof accidenUil policy — 
tliat they will endeavor to make policy subservient to jnslie«, and not J 
justice to the wiverlng claims of policy, and that they will ruppoft ] 
tbelr high situated broUier in the profession to carry out the prio^ I 
pie which he advanced. Carry out— bul how? I bod the honor to I 
state it at the banquet of llie City of New- York, by declaring th|t ' 
the United States will not permit any foreign power to interiera t 
With the sovereign right of notions to dispose of their own docMMia 1 
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that tlie United Stales eooiider t htmwJm to ki:f« tka 
duty not to permit mdj Tiotatkm of the law« of iTMit, mad tfau tbey 
invite Great Britain to uniie wnh thea u> «afe^aani and to guaiTaiiiee 
thci^ law?. I cannot ciaim the boocr to be ue first to speak to jtm 
thus ; no, the idea U not ray inrectioii. Ii is an Amehcan oei». It 
19 your own. I hare heard the same principles adraiic«d by yoar 
Consul at Southampton. Mr. Cra«key. I hare beard t^ie same irre- 
feistible eloquence of tmth derekiped in England by Mr. Walker. 
Nay, more — I have here in mr haiidtf two letters from Richard Rush, 
of (Pennsylvania, to William Henry Presooct, of Sooth Caiohm, pub- 
lished in' last March, nine months ago, where I find these woida. 
(Here Governor Kossath read an extract from a pamphlet oootaiii- 
ing an avowal of the same principles.) There are in this little book, 
views, truths, and principles worthy of the ooosideimtion of every 
citizen of the United States — ^worthy of the consideratioD of the 
United States as of Great Britain alsa But, of course, I caimot by 
long quotations, misuse your indalgence. I beg leave only to dnw 
your attention to it. But I may be answered — ** Well, if we (the 
United Slates) make such a deciaiaiion of non-admission of the In- 
terference of Russia in Hungary, (because that is the pfactlcal 
meaning of the word, I will not oeny,) and Russia will not respect 
our declaration ; then we might have to go to virar.'* And there ia 
the rub. Well, I am not the man to decline the consequences of 
my principles. I will not steal into your sjrmpathy by slippery eva- 
sion. Yes, gentlemen, 1 confess, should Russia not respect such a 
declaration of your country, then yon are obliged, literally obliged to 
go to war, or else be prepared to bedeg^raded before mankind from 
your dignity. Yes — ^1 confess that wonld be the case. But you are 
powerful enough to defy any power on earth in a just cause, aa 
your Washington said-'-so may God help me, as It is tnie, that 
never was there yet a more just cause. Theie was enough of war 
on the earth for ambition, or egotistical interests, even for womanly 
whims — ^to give to humanity the ^loriotts example of a great people 
going even to war, not for egotistical interest, but for justice, for the 
law of nations, for the law of nature and of nature's God — and it 
will be no great mischief after all. It will be the noblest, the great- 
est glory which a nation yet has earned, nobler and greater than 
any nation vet has earned ; and its greatest benefit will be, that it 
will be the fast war, because it will make the laws of nations to be- 
come a reality, which nobody will dare violate, seeing them put 
under the safeguard of all humanity. It will be the last war, be- 
cause it will make nations contented--contented because free. And 
what still must be foremostly considered, you have nothing to fear 
by that war for your own country — for your own security. If It 
were otherwise, I never would have pronounced that wish. But I 
am certain that there is not a single citizen of the United States 
who would not agree with me that there is no pUotible Issue of that 

19* 
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U^n in tke rear 1790, pawed Uni in the £ineam ihM llj il J tj. 

Hifp by i)ti>p. ific Lalin language should be rvplaMii in Uw fnUc 
pmceedinfs of ihe If gislalure and of the Gontnutiriit bjr a Mag 
iangiiBge, fnimluir [o ihe people it*»lf. And Hiuigarj beng Hwi 
giry, what isa- niore naiural ibaa thu, beiw in Ua nacaMlj t» 
choose me liini;ii.igF. tliey c>iose ihe Uunguiaii hagiMga in a^ 
for Huni^i-v, ilio more because iJiat ma thu tainafe i^Hkis in 

Himg»ry, n„i „nly by a c -''" -najorily of tfs |MMfc, hm »t- 

It by an .i!>~.<1uie raajo ifaoue wba spokn tLn^ama 

languages, Imr. if nol ii"> 
several oliHr l-jngun^ 
Be BO kind to iriar 
prpsaed — thi? liim^. 
wherever inoilier la i 

stance, of uliaiever t popular a 

cnmmunilv — it nas i lie Hungarian langvan. it 

1-by becaraa eluninBlad Inm 
i tnr UiE liting UunganBi m 




l»nf,"J»(;c ot Vuur W'hule )Ry)pl[V- 



y of ihR'. ol a niBjoriiy : and 
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yet DO man in the Union takes it for an oppression that Legislatnm 
and Government is not carried on in every possible language that is 
spoken in the United States ; and yet are found in yoar common law, 
inherited from England, some Latin expressions, the affidavits, &c. ; 
and having fonndit in law, yon felt the necessity to eliminate it by 
law, as yoa really did. 

And one thing I have to mention yet. This replacing of the Latin 
language by the Hungarian was not a work of our revolulion, it was 
done before step by step, by-and-by from 1791. Wlien we carried 
in 1848 our democratic reforms, and gave political, social, civil and 
full roligioas freedom to the whole people, without distinction of re- 
ligion or tongue, considering that nnhappy excitement of the question 
of languages prevailing through Europe in consequence of the Rus- 
sian plot, which I developed, we extended our cares to the equal pro- 
tection of every tongue and nationality, affording to all equal right, 
to all aid out of the public funds, for the moral, religious and scien- 
tific development in churches and in schools. Nay, our revolution 
extended this regard even to the political development of every 
tongue, j»anctioning the free use of every tongue, in the municipali- 
ties and communal corporations, as well as the administration of 
justice itself. The promulgation of the laws in every tongue, the 
right to petition and to claim justice in whatever tongue, the duty of 
the Government to answer accordingly — all this was granted, and 
thus, far more done in that respect also than whatever other nation 
ever accorded to the claims of tongues ; by far more than the United 
States ever did, though there is no country in the world where so 
many different lan?nages are spoken as here. 

It is, therefore, the most calumnious misrepresentation to say that 
the Hungarians struggled for the dominion of their own race. No ; 
we struggled for civn, political, social and religious freedom, com- 
mon to fOl, against Austrian despotism. We struggled for the great 
principle of self-government against centralization ; and, because cen- 
tralization, absolutism. Yes, centralization is absolutism ; it is in- 
consistent with constitutional rights. Austria has given the very 
proof of it. The House of Austria "had never the slightest intention 
to grant constitutional life to the nations of Europe. I will prove it 
on another occasion. It hates Constitutions as hell hates the salva- 
tion of human souls. But the friends of the Hapsburg say it has 
granted a Constitution — ^in March, 1849. Well, where is that con- 
stitution now ? It was not only never executed, but it was three 
months ago formally withdrawn. Even the word Ministry is blotted 
out from the dictionary of the Austrian Government. Schwarzen- 
burg is again House, Court, and State Chancellor, as Mettemich 
was ; only Mettemich ruled not with the iron rule yf martial law oyer 
the whole Empire of Austria: Schwarzenburg "^doe^ Mettemich 
encroached upon the constitutional rights of HungAi^y, Transylvania, 
Croatia, and Scl^yoniiu Schwarzenbnrg has abonsliM fk^p, and the 
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pulm of GoelBnd uul Turkey, Ibit he aent fint a amall umy — aome 
len ihaoBBiid men — to help tiie Aaatriana in Transylvania ; and sent 
them in »iich a mrtniiE'r ns to have, in case of need, for eicuee, tliat 
lie waa called lo do tm, not br Austria only, but by thai part of the 
wople also, which, deceived dy foul delusion, sWod by Austria ! CMi, 
It was an infernal plot ! Of course we heat down atid drove out Ilia 
lO.OOO men, toaWher with all tlw Aostrian«— bm the C«»t bad gaio- 
ed his play. Ha got H-ssnred ihal he would have no foreign power 
ctpposing him when he dared to violois the law of oaiions by an artned 
inierference in Hangnry. So ho interfered. It is a eorrowful mat. 
tet for me to think upon ; it is dreadful even to remember what lar> 
tore I felt when 1 saw vanish like a dream, all my hopes that Ihera 
h yet justice on earth, and respect for the laws of " nature, and of 
nature's God." Wlien 1 xaw myself with my nation, the handful of 
brave forsaken, alone, to light that immense battle for bnmanity; 
when I saw Russian diplomacy stealing, hke secret poison, into our 
ranks, inlrodnclDg treason into ihem ; then 1 saw a. world of cares 
mu\ sorrows put upon shoitlders, a henvier weight than that which 
the fabulous Atlas of old had to bear. Bui let me not look back — 
it ia all in vain, the past is past. Forward is my word, and I will go 
forward with unabated energy, becauso I know that there is jet a 
God in heaven, and Ibcre is a peojile like von on earth, and there is 
a power of decided will also here in this bleeding, aching heart It 
b my motto still thai "tlicre is no difficulty lo him who wills." 
Bnl so much is a fact, so much is sute, that tlie Czar dared not in- 
terfere until he was ossnred that he would meet no foreign power to 
oppose his sacrilegious act. Show him, free people of Ajnenea — 
anow him in a manly declaration, that he will meet your power if he 
darea onc« more trample on the laws of nations — accompany this 
your declaration wiih an augmentation of your Mediterranean fleets, 
and be sure he will not. Siill, you will have no war, and Austria 
falls almost without a battle, like a tottering house without founda- 
tion, raised upon the sand, and Hungary — my poor Uungaiy — will 
be free, — and Europe's oppressed Continent free to dispose of its do- 
roeatic concerns. So much, gentlemen, for the first wish — llie tirat 

Sinciple which [ btid the honor to advance at the baniuel of ihe 
ity of New York. I could never have a more pleasant opportunity 
in a like manner to develop two other principles — one of which is lo 
•M restored in inlemational law the true eternal, everlasting princi- 
ples of an assured national intercourse cammercial between tialjons, 
and lo see it predicated by the power of your country. And tba 
llrird ia my hnmble wish lo sec recognized the legitimate cliaracter 
of tlie Declaration of Independence of Huiurnry, I would Iry, gen- 
tlemen, lo develop tliese two principles in a like manner as I ditftba 
flrsl, relying on the indulgence you have shown me. I cannot, geti- 
tlemon, 1 am so worn out that, perhaps in oveiy hundr«d,ninety-niiit 
nta would be in bed instead of addrsasmg sncn an assemblj aa U ' 
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therefore I matt reeerre it for another occaakxh I know that when- 
ever I speak, there is also the mi^ty engine, the Press, who makes 
me also speak to yon and to the people of the United States. This 
is my consolation for not being able to answer year expectation, if 
yon have had some. Therefore let me end, and without any appeal 
to your sympathy — ^yon have the source in yonr own generous hearts. 
This your meeting is a substantial proof of it. Be thanked for it ; 
and let mo say that the only gound upon which rests the hope of my 
native land is the ground of eternal principles— -j^^^ce* ^fS^^ <^nu 
law. You have devoted your lives to eztenid justice, right and law 
ac^nst the violence of tjrrannons acts. Gentlemen of the Bar, 1 
place these principles in your protecting care, and I trust they will 
find mighty advocates in you. 



SPEECH BEFORE THE LADIES OF NEW YORK. 



t WOULD I were able to answer ihu call. I would I were able 
conveniently to fill the pluce which yunr kindness baa aiialgnrd to 
me ; bul rea.ll; I >>>ii in dt^i^pair. I do oal know tiuw many timea I 
have apoken within the last fourteen days in Npw York. Penntl roe 
to maJie some few remarka which arc sii^^sted to my mind by what 






You were aieB»eA ti 
Be oaaured that it w 



it of Aaalria. 
« woulJ liave been very glad to bury me, if nol in ihe cold 
grave of death, at least in the equally cold grave of Duira) jnoctivilj. 
But the Emperor of Turkey took courage at the interference of 
AtnericB ; and notwithstanding nil ilie roclamalioiiii of Austria, l-aia 
free — restored to lite, because restored to duty and activity. If 
AuNtria would not have murdered down ihn very exii>i?nce of mf 
uatioD, il Is true I should have vanished out of the memory of man. 
It IB a curious fate which I have. Perhara there never n-as • man ' 
in the world who waa so fond of tranquillity as I am ; and peri 
DO man so fond ofdoing as muchgoodaapoauble without being knowi^ J 
or even noticed as being in the world, Thus, longing for tnnquU- 1 
lily, it waa my destiny never to have a single moment in my life tr 
see il fallilled. But my guiding star was, and will be, "Duty," an 
the pleasure and delight of the heart must wait, even forever, ti 
necessBTy, when duty calls. Ladies, worn nut as I am, utill I «■ 
elad, very glad indeed,tballliBtheladieaor NewYorkwbohawcol^ J 
dPsKeudBd to Iralen to my farewell. This my farewell, cannot, w '" 
ml be eloquent. When in tlie mirlsl of a busy dny, Ihp wal^l 
enre of a gunrdian angel throws som^ flowers of ,t<iy in die thorn* I 
way of man, he gathers them up with tiianks, a cboerful tbiul ] 
nuivera through his heart, like the melody of an jErdtao hnrp ; b 
the earnest duties of lifeaooD claim his attention and hi^i ear-s. Th« 1 
melodious thrill dies away, and on lie must go, and on he goes, ji^ i 
lass, cheerless, and cold, every fibre oF his heart bent to the eameit ! 
dutiea of the day. But when tha bard work of lh« day is done, and J 
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also that whoefer be the man, who In the aptmsachin^ crista will be 
honored by the confidence of the French nation, he will, he mast be 
faithful to that great principle of Fraternity towards the other na- 
tions, which being annoanced by the French Constitotion to the 
world, raised such encouraging, but bitterly disappointed expectations 
through Europe's oppressed (S>ntinent. 

But it is chiefly, almost only Great Britain in Europe which boasts 
to have a free press, and to be sure during my brief stay in England, 
I joyfully saw that really there is a freedom to print, almost an un- 
limited one, so far that 1 saw printed advertisements spread at every 
comer, and signed by the publishers, stating that^ Queen Victoria is 
no lawful Queen— ^hat she oug^t .to be sent to the Tower, and all 
those who rule ought to be hanged. Men laughed, and nobody 
cared about the foolish extravagancy. 

And yet I dare say, and I hope the generous people of Great 
Britain will not feel ofrended at my stating the fact, that there is no 
pracu **^ freedom of the press. 

The irffHlom of the press, to be a practical one, must be a com- 
mon benetii to all— else it is no freedom, but a privilege. It is want- 
ing two ingredients — freedom of printing and freedom of reading. 
Now there is no freedom of reading there, because there is no possi- 
bility for the people at large to do so; because the circulation of 
newspapers, the indispensable moral food of human intellect, is by a 
heavy taxation, checked. The press is a source of public revenue, 
and by the incumbrance of stamp and paper duti&*3, made almost in- 
accessible to the poor. Hence it is that the newspapers in the 
United States are only one tenth, and in some cases one twentieth 
Uie price of English or French papers, and hence, again, is the im- 
mense difference in their circulation. In the United States several 
of the daily papers every morning reach from thirty to forty thousand 
readers, wnereas The iondon Times is considered to be a monster 
power, because it has a circulation of from twenty-five to thirty 
thousand copies, of which, I was told during my stay in England, 
that the goon, generous sense of the people has abated some six 
thousand copies, in consequence of its foul hostility to the just and 
sacred cnnse of Hungary. 

Such being the condition of your press, gentlemen, it must of 
course be a high source of joyful gratification to me to have the 
honor to address you, gentlemen ; because in addressing you, I 
really address the whole people of the United States — not only a 
whole people, but a whole intelligent people, gentlemen. 

That is the highest praise which can upon a people be bestowed, 
and yet is no praise — it is the ackno\vle<lgmcnt of a real fact. The 
very immensity of the circulation of your journals proves it to be so 
—because this immense circulation is not only due to that constitu- 
tional right of yours to speak and print freely your opinions ; it is 
not osly do* to the cheap price which makes your press a commoo 
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opprwaed nstiooa, — ihe hopes of civil, polilical. Kicial, ■ 

liberty. Oh, let maenireatyou.wiihlhebrief ■.ndsl 

of a warm heart, ovprwhetined mih etnodona aiid wm 
carea — let me entrieat yoa, ladies, to be watchful of ihe s;^ , 
jottr people, like the mother over the cradle of her beloved d 
IS worthy of yonr nslchfal cars', because it ia ibe cradle of rvfen- 
entlod humanilj. Especiall; io regard lo my poor Guberlaad. I tuiE 
panicniar claims on liie fairer and better oaJf of bmoaiiilT. ohich 
you ate. The first of these clainis is, that ihere is DOt, peiWpa, oa 
the face of the earth a nation Khich in its ioatitulion? h** dtnra 
more chiVHiric regard for kdiea than ilie Hnngaiians. Ii is a pniae- 
wonhy tmil of the Orienlal chancier. Vou know thai it waa iba 
Huoiiah race, in Spain, who went the fuondeK of tha chiTvlrte tn 
in Europe, ao full of personal \-irtne. so full of noUa deeds, a* da- 
voted to the service of ladies, and faenusm, and to tbe |«««»iii^ of 
the oppreaaad. Yon are told that the ladies of tbe Eaat are rim* 
degraded to less than a human conditio)^ being aednded 6<iw all 
wrial life, and pent op wiihinihe barein's walls. And aoil Ja. Bm 
you mDsl not judge the East by ibe measure of Eoropean dribB- 
lion. Tbej have iheir own civilization, quite diflet«nt from oai* h 
views, inclinations, aflections, and thoughts. Eastern maakiad ii 
imititiODal — the very Koil retains the stamp of tra<Bii(»kl antiqai^. 
When von walk upon that old soil, with the Old Teataraaol m iddt 
hand, and read the prophets and ralrisrcbs OD tbe Terj i^Mt amm 
they Jived and walkfd, you are astonished to find ibu naion ia aa it 
was five ihoosand yean ago, and tint the cedars adtl gram tm bar 
boundnry, under the shadow of which the patriarchs were pmecML 
YoQ see the well just as Jacob saw it when Ricbel gave diink Id 
bint and his camels. Everything — the aspect of natni«, iba baUb^ 
ihp ^^^llom4, the sous! Ytte of the people — is measared, im hf cm>> 
turics, but by thousands of yenrs. The women of tbe Eaat an m 
they lived io the lime of Ibo patriarchs, and they feel ha^if. hn 
them remain so. Whocan wi^h them more on earth tbaob^ppinMa I 
Nothing is more ridicDlou.'t than to jniy thou who feel hippy. IbA 
such is the lacl that there it almost a reli^iotta regard paid Io women 
in the East. No man dares lu injure or nffi^Dd a wmian there. Ue 
who would do so would be despised by all like a dog. That respect 
goes su fj.r, titai the lord does n^t <)are raise the carpot of his bomn's 
door, still letis enter it, where a pair of slipjierv beinn the ibrtvbohl 
tells him thai a lady is in the moin. Respecl and rev«reiie« fat 
wom^n is Ibe characteristic of ibe UrieaL The Magyars an of 
Easlera aloek, cast in Europe. We foond all tbe blesamga of ctvO- 
izBtion in your ladies; bnl we conserved for them tbe regatd and 
reverence of onr Orieoial character. Nay, more than that, we car- 
ried these views into our institutions and into our laws. VTith »*, 
tbe widow nmwiDs Ihe head of ibe family, as tbe father w*«. A> 
long aa she lim, sba ia Iba mtstreoi of the piopefif of bar A 
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husband. The chivalrous spirit of the nation suppofles she will pro- 
vide, with motherly care, for the wants of her children, and she re- 
mains in possession so long as she bears her deceased husband^s 
name. The old Constitution of Hungary, which we reformed upon 
a democratic basis — it having been aristocratic — under that instru- 
ment the widow of a lord had the risht to send her Representative 
to the Parliament, and in the countj elections of public functionaries 
widows had a right to vote alike with the men. Perhaps this chival- 
ric character of my nation, so full of regard toward the fair sex, may 
Bomewhat commend my mission to the ladies of America. Our aecond 
particular claim is, that the source of all the misfortune which now 
weighs so heavily upon my bleeding fatherland, is in two ladies- 
Catharine of Russia, and ^phia of Hapsburff, ^e ambitious mother 
of the young Nero, Francis Joseph. You Know that one hundred 
and fifty years ago, Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, the bravest of 
the brave, foreseeing the growth of Russia, and fearing that it would 
oppress and overwhelm civilization, ventured with a handful of men 
to overthrow the rising power of Russia. After immortal deeds, and 
almost fabulous victories, one loss made him a refugee upon Turkish 
soil, like myself. But, happier than myself, he succeeded in per- 
suading Turkey of the necessity of checking Russia, in her over- 
weening ambition, and in curtailing her growth. On went Mehemet 
Balzonlsi with his Turks, and met Peter the Czar, and pent him up 
in a comer, where there was no possibility of escape. There Me- 
hemet held him with iron grasp till hunger came to his aid. But 
nature claimed her rights, and in a council of war it was decided to 
surrender to Mehemet. Then Catharine, who was present in the 
camp, appeared in person before the Grand Vizier to sue for mercy. 
She was fair, and sne was rich with jewels of nameless value. She 
went to the Grand Vizier's tent She came back without any jew- 
els, but she brought mercy, and Russia was saved. From that cel- 
ebrated day dates the downfall of Turkey, and that of Russia's 
OTowth. Out of this source flowed the stream of Russian prepon- 
derance over the European continent ; and down-trodden liberty, and 
the nameless sufferings of Poland and of my poor native land, are 
the dreadful fruits of Catharine's success on that day, cursed in the 
records of humanity. 

The second lady who will be cursed through all posterity, in her 
memory, is Sophia, the mother of the present usurper of Hungary^ 
she who had tne ambitious dream to raise the limited power of a 
child upon the ruins of liberty, and on the neck of down-trodden na- 
tions. It was her ambition — ^the evil genius of the house of Haps- 
burg in the present day — which brought desolation upon us. I need 
only mention one fact to characterize what kind of a heart was in 
that cursed woman. On the anniversary of the day of 4rad, where 
our martyrs bled, she came to the Court with a bracelet of rubies 
gatherod together in so many rosea as were numbered by the heads 
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of the brave Hungarians who fell lltcre. null declanwl it ft gift which 
•he JDf rully prsMUted tu ihe compajiy il> n meraeoto which ahe weua 
on her verj Bnii to cbfriih iu eif-rnal qii mory, thai she might luit 
Ibrf^i-i iho pIsHSure alie derived from the killing of those mea who 
died at Arad. Tliii very fact caa give you a true liaowledgs of the 
chnracter of thai wouibd. And this ia the second daim to the 
buliea' sympathy for opprodsed humaDiij and my poor fatherland. I 
wish the free women of free America wHI help my dowa-fillen land 
to gel tint of thai iton graap, or to get out of those bloody GiaBB.aDd 
become indepeiident ami free. Our ihird particular claim b the be- 
havior ot our ladies during tlie last war. It is no waDtoQ prajso 
it ia a fact what 1 say — thai, in my hard task to lead on the straggle 
and lo govern Hungary, I had no more powerful auxilhariea, ai^in 
more faitliful executors of the will of tlio nation, than Iha wonten of 
Hungary. You know ihHl in anrienl Rome, iUei ihe battle tj 
Cana), which was won hy Haoiiibal, the victor was afraid to 
down to the very walls of Roma. The Senate called on the ( 
eponlaneouslv lo sacrifice all their wealth on the altar uf their fatk< 
erlaod, and ihe ladies were the liral to do it. Every jewel, even 
ornament, was brought fortlj, so much so that the tribune Jodgsd ll 
necessary to posK nlaw pruhibitin? the ladies of Rome to wsi 
eiry or any silk dresses, in order uial it might not appear the 
of Rome had nol. by liieir own choice, nave done so. Now, w9 
wanted in Hungary no such law. The women of Hungary brongilt 
ail lluit they ha.d. Yoo would have been astonislied to aee how, '~ 
the most wealthy houses of Hungan, if you were invited lo diou 
you would be forced to eat soup with iron spoons ; and when tW 
wounded and tlie «ck — and many of them we had, becaoBe «• 
fought hard — when the wounded and sick were not eo well provi' * 
aa it would have been our duty and our pleasure to do, I ordereil i 
ministry and the respective public functionaries to take care of ihi 
But the poor wounded went on sufTcriog, and the ministry went 
slowly 10 provide for them. When I saw this, one single word WW, 
Bpoken to the ladies of Hungary, and in a few hours there was (M- 
tision made for hundreds of thousands of sick. And I never met« 
single muUier who would have withheld her son from sharing 
balile ; Uui I have met many who ordered and rommanded tlMfc' 
children lo fight for their futherland. I saw many and many 
who urged on the bridegrooms to delay their day of happineaa tiBi 
they would come back victorious from the battles of their fatberlauli, 
Thus acted tlie Ladies of Hungary. That couuiry descrvea to Uv 
that country deserves to have a future Icfl yet, which the women, i 
much an the men, love and cheriali. 

But I have a stronger motive than all these to claim your proteeh 
ing sympathy for my country's causs. It ia bet nameleaa wg^ 
nameless euaerings. In the name of tJiat ocean of Uoody teais 
which the Bacrilegious hand of Ihe tyrant wrung from the eyes oC 
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the childless mothera, of the brides who beheld the hangmau'H sword 
between them and their wedding-day — iu tlie name of all those 
mothers, wives, brides, daughters, and sisters, who, by thousand -^ of 
thousands, weep over the graves of Magyars so dear to tlieir iiearts, 
and weep the bloody tears of a patriot (as they all are) over the face 
of their beloved native land — in the name of all those torturing 
stripes with which the flogging hand of Austrian tyrants dared to 
outrage humamty in the womankind of my native land — in the name 
of that daily curse against Austria with which even the prayers of 
our women are mix^ — in the name of the nameless sufferings of 
my own dear wife — the faithful companion of my life— of her, wiio 
for months and for months was hunted by my country's tyrants, 
like a noble deer, not having, for months, a moment's rest to repose 
her wearied head in safety, and no hope, no support, no protection 
but at the humble tlireshold of the hardworking people, as noble 
and generous as they are poor — ^in the name of my poor little chil- 
dren, who so young are scarcely conscious of their life, had already 
to learn what an Austrian prison is — ^in the name of all this, and 
what is still worse, in the name of down-trodden liberty, I claim, 
ladies of New York, your protecting sympathy for my country's 
cause. Nobody can do more for it than you. The heart of man is 
as soft as wax in your tender hands. Mould it, ladies ; mould it into 
tlie form of generous compassion for my country's wrongs, inspire it 
with tlie noble feelings of your own hearts, inspire it with the con- 
sciousness of your country's power, dignity and might. You are 
the framers of man's cliaracter. Whatever be the fate of man, one 
stamp he always bears on his brow — that which the mother's hand 
impressed upon the soul of the child. The smile of your lips can 
make a hero out of a coward— and a generous man out of the 
egotist ; one word from you inspires the youth to noble resolutions ; 
the lustre of your eyes is the fairest reward for the toils of life. 
You can even blow up the feeble spark of energy in the breast of 
broken age, that once more it may blaze up in a noble, a generous 
deed before it dies. All this power you have. Use it, ladies, use it 
in behalf of your country's glory, and for the benefit of oppressed 
humanity, and when yon meet a cold calculator, who thinks by arith- 
metic when he is called to feel the wrongs of oppressed nations, con- 
vert him, ladies. Your smiles are commands, and the truth which 
pours forth instinctively from your hearts, is mightier than the logic 
articulated by any scholar. The Peri, excluded from Paradise, 
brought many generous gifts to heaven in order to regain it. She 
brought the aying sigh of a patriot ; the kiss of a faithful girl im- 
printed on the lips of her bridegroom distorted by the venom of the 
plavue. She brought many other fair gifts ; but the doors of Para- 
dise opened before her only when she brought with lier the first 
prayer of a man converted to charity and brotherly love for his op- 
pressed brethren and humanity. I have many tokens received of 
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ihis brotherly love ; and at (lie very momeni of niy entering this hall, 
I wui inronned of a circumetance which t consiJer bo imporlant aa 
to beg pennisaion to make in reapect lo it one single remark, f am 
told inat one of the newspapers, with friendly and nenerons intenljaa 
inwanj ibat cause which I nave the honor to plead before you, bu 
pointed out as llie success of my standing here, thai there is a com- 
mittee celablished out of surh men whose very share in that commit- 
lee gives importance lo it, and who are about to raise money (or the 
purpose of revolntionizing ICarope. — Sly axiom is that of the Irish 
poet, " Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow." All 
llial I claim is fair pUy ; and that is the aim for which I claim tbe 
United Stales to become the executive power of the Iaw9 of Natnra 
oud of Nature's God. That is the aim tor whicb I claim yoor ecoer- 
oils public and private aid and support. The mvoluiions in Europe 
will be made by the nationa of Europe ; but that they shall have bir 
play is what Uie nations of Europe expect from the peoieetton of the 
United States of America. Remember the power wliich yon have, 
and which I have endeavored lo point out in a few brief words. S»- 
member this, and form associations ; establish ladles' committees tg 
raise aubstanlini aid for Hungary, Who could, who would, tcfna^ 
when (he melody of yonr voice is pleading the cause of my bleeding, . 
my oppressed native land. 

Now, ladies, I am worn out very much, so I am done, 
only remains to be said — a word of deep mrrow, the word, " Pu«- j 
well, New York !" New York ! that wold will forever make lln^ ) 

every string of my heart. I am like a wandering bird. _ _ ___ 

than a wandering bird. He may return to his sumtner borne, t | 
have no home on cnrth ', Here, at New York, I felt (dmoat at b( 
But " Forward" is my call, and I must part. I [lart with the bon ] 
that the sj-rapalhy which I have met here is the Inimpel sonnd of I 
resurrection lo my native land; I part with tlie hope that, havii^ I 
found here a short, transitory home, will bring me yet back lo mf I 

n beloved home, that my ashes may yet mix with ihe dnst of ow I 



'e soil. Ladies, r 



mber Hungary, and — furewell ! 
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Sib, — As once Cyneas, the Epirote, stood among the senators of 
Rome, who, with an earnest word of self-conscious majesty, con- 
trolled the condition of the world and arrested the mighty kmgs in 
their ambitious march, thus full of admiration and of reverence, I 
Btand before yon, Legislators of the new capitol — that glorious hall 
of your people's collective majesty. The capitol of old yet stands, 
but the spirit has departed from it and come over to yours, puriHed 
by the air of liberty. The old stands a mournful monument of the 
fragility of human things — ^yours as a sanctuary of eternal ri^hts^ 
The old beamed with the red lustre of conquest, now darkened by 
oppression's sloomy night — yours beams with freedom's bright ray. 
The old absorbed the world by itsown centralized glory — yours protects 
your own nation against absorption, even by itself. The old was awful 
with irrestricted power^-yours is glorious with having restricted it 
At the view of tne old, nations trembled — at the view of yours hu- 
tnanity hopes. To the old, misfortune was only introduced with fetter- 
ed hands to knoel at the triumphant conqueror's heels — to yours, the 
triumph of introduction is granted to unfortunate exiles, invited to 
the honor of a seat, and where kings and Caesars never be hailed, for 
their powers, might, and wealth, there the persecuted chief of a down- 
trodden nation is welcomed as your great Republic's guest, precisely 
because he is persecuted, helpless, luid poor. In the old, the terrible 
V ae victis was tne rule — in yours, protection to the oppressed, maledic- 
tion to ambitious oppressors, and consolation to the vanauished in a 
just cause. And while out of the old a conquered world was ruled, 
you in yours provide for the common confcderative interests of a 
territory larger than the conquered world of the old. There sat men 
boasting their will to be sovereign of the world — ^here sit men whose 
glory is to acknowledge the laws of Nature and of Nature's God, and 
to do that their sovereign, the people, wills. 

Sir, there is history m these parallels. History of past affes, and 
history of future centuries, may be often recorded in a few woras. The 
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stiiaU particulars to which (he po.'wiona of living men cling with fel^ 
vent widI — a« if liie frsjTile figure of ineo couldarresilherotaiion of 
desliny'a wheel ; theHs particulars die away. It ia ihe 'utma which 
makes history, and thai issue is always lo^cal. There is » uecea- 
sily of conHcquenccs wherever (he neceiwily of position exisla. 
Pnnciplos are tbe Alpha, they must finish with Omega, and tbef 
will. Thns history mav be lold oflon in s few worils. Before yrt 
the herMC slrugcle of Greece firal engaged your country's sympaiby 
for the fate of Freedom in Europe, wen m far dintant, and now i» 
near, Chdieaiibriand happened to be in Aliierut.aixJ be heard from «, 
minaret raised upon the Pmpylican ruius.aTnrkinh priest in Ambio 
language announcing the lapne of bourn to the Christiana of Miner- 
va's town. Wliat immense history in the small fact of d Tarliisb 
Imaum crying out, " Pray, man, the hour is runiuog faat, and the 
judgment draws near." Sir, tfiere is equally a history of futuM 
ages written in tbe honor bestowed by you to my bntnbie self. Tin 
first Governor of independent Hnnga^, driven from his native Uoi' 
by Russian violence, an exile on Turkiuh soil protected by aHobam*' 
medan Sulian against the blood-lMrat of Christian tyrants, cast back ' 
a prisoner to far Asia by diplomacy, rescued litom liis Asiatte priaom 
by America, crossing the Atlantic, charged with the hopes of 
Europe's oppressed nations, pleading, a poor exile, before the proplo 
of tliiB great Republic, his down-trodden country's wrongs, and iia 
intimate connection with the fate of the European continent, and with . 
the boldness of n just cause, claiming the pnnciples of the Christian 
religion to be raised to a law of nations ; and to see not only thtt 
boldness of the poor exile forgiven, but to see him conaoled by the 
sympathy of millions, encotimgcd by individuals, meetings, cities nod 
stales, supported by operaiivo aid, and greeted by Congress and hy 
the Governrneut aa tlie nation's guest, honored out 5 geneioBiif, 
with that honor which only one man before him received— aod that 
man received then out of gratitude — with honors auch as no polct^ ' 
laiQ can ever receive, and this banquet here, and the toast wnioh I ■' 
have to thank for — oh, indeed, Sir, there is a history of future ages 
in all these facts. 

Sir, though 1 liave the noble pride of mv principles, and thoiigh I 
have the inspiration of a jual cause, still I have also the conscieuce 
of mj personal bnmilily. Never will I forget what is due from me 
to the sovereign source of my public capacity. This I owe lo my 
nation's dignity, and, therefore, tespeclfnlly thanking this hiehlyd^ 
tinguished assembly, in my country's Dsme, 1 jiave the bo^ness to 
Bay, that Hungaiy well aeaerves your sympathy — that Uungaij 
has a claim to protection, becaase it has a claim to justice. But aa 
to myself, permit me tiumbly to express that 1 am well aware not la 
have in all these honoi? anv personal share. Now, 1 know that evea 
that which might seem to De porsotial in your toasl, is only an at^ 
knowledgmonl of n historical ftci ; v ry instructively connected with 
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a principle valaable and dear to every repaUican heart in the Cnitcd 
States of America. Sir, yon were pleaded to mention in yoar toaal 
that I am uncouqiiered by miitfortuno and un.v.'duced by ambiiiun. 
Now, it is a provicjential fact, that misfortune ha^t the priviIr;Te to 
ennoble man s mind and lo siren^rtben murj* rl-.".rart»r. There is a 
sort of natural instinct of human dignity in the hi^art of man, \ihich 
steels his very nerves not lo bend beneuih the heavy blows of a grpjit 
adversity. Tho palm-tree grows best b-'neath a ponderon^i weigh; — 
even so the character of man. Tlkcre is no merit in it — ^it is a law of 
psycholojxy. The peity paags of small daily cares have often beiii 
the character of men, but groat misfonunos seldom. There is less 
danger in this than in ^rreat irfxxl luck ; and as to ambition, I, indeed, 
never was able to understand how anybody can more love ambition 
than liberty. But I am glad to state a his>torical fact as a princi}al 
demonstration of that influence which institutions exercise upon the 
character of nations. We Hungarians are very fond of the princi- 
ple of municipal self-government ; and wo have a natural horror 
against the principle of centralization. That fond attachment to 
municipal self-govonnnent, without which there is no provincial free- 
dom possible, is a fundamental feature of our national cnaracter. We 
brought it with us from far Asia, a thousand years ago, and we con- 
served it throughout the vicissitudes of ten centuries. 

No nation has perhaps so much struggled and suffered from the 
civilized Christian world as ours. We do not complain of this l(»t. 
It may be heavy but it is not inglorious. Where the cradle of our 
Saviour stood, and where his divine doctrine was founded, there 
another faith now rules, and the whole of Europe's armed pilgrimage 
could not avert this fate from that sacred spot, nor stop tfie rushing 
waves of Islamism absorbing the Christian Empire of Constant! up. 
We stopped those rushing waves. The breast of my nation proved 
a breakwater to them. We guarded Christendom, that Lulhers or 
Calvins might reform it. It was a dangerous time, and the dangers 
of the time often placed the confidence of all my nation into one 
man's hand, and their confidence gave power into his hands to be- 
come ambitious. But there was not a single instance in history 
where a man honored by his people's confidence had deceived his 
people by becoming ambitious. The man out of whom Russian 
diplomacy succeeded in making the murderer of his nation's confi- 
dence— he never liad it, but was rather regarded always with distrust. 
But he gained some victories when victories were the moment's chief 
necessity. At the head of an army, circumstances placed him in the 
capacity to ruin his country. But he never had the people's confi- 
dence. So, even he is no contradiction to the historical truth, that 
no Hungarian whom his nation honored with its ccmfidence, wsm evnr 
seduced by ambition to become dangerous to his country's lilx'rty. 
That is a remarkable fact, and yet it is not accidental. It is the logi- 
cal conaefiuenc^ of the influence of institutions upon the national 
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character. Our oation, tliitiagb- stl its hislory, was educated in 
■chool of municipal itclr-governincnt. and in such a counti;, ambiuott 1 
having no field, haa also no place in mao's character. 

Tlie truth of tliis doctrino becomes yet more illmtraCed bj a i 
contrary hlBlorical fact in Prance. Whatever ImvB been the cha 
of government in that great country— *nd many thay have been, t 
b>> sure ; we have seen a Convention, a Direcioraie a( Consuls, an 
one Consnl, and an Gmperor, and the resloraiion — the fuodamentM 
lone of the Consiilution of France was power always centn'"*' 
Omnipotence always vested Bomewhere; and remarkably, ij 
France has never yet raised the single man to the se«t oT [ 
who has not sacrificed his country's freedom to his personal i 
tion. It h sorrowful, indeed ; but it is natural. I( is in the gard 
of central iialion where the venotnous plant of atnbition ihrives. 
dare confidently atflrm. Ihal in your great country there exists no' 
single man through whose brains hia ever passed ihc thought t . 
he would wish to raise llie seat of his ambition upon llie ruins o 
vour country's liberty. If he could, such a wish is impassible in '* 
United States. InHlilntionsreact upon the character oT na (ions, 
who sows the wind will reap the storm. History is the revelatia 
of Providence. The Almighty rules by eternal laws, not only the 
material but the moral world ; and every law is a principle, and 
every principle is a law. Hen, as well as nations, are endowed 
with free will to choose a, princitilc, but that once choaen, the con- 
sequences must be abided. With self-government is freedom, and 
with freedom is justice and potrioiism. Wiih centralizuuon is amln- 
tion, and with ambition dwells despotism. Happy your ^real contt- 
try, Sir, for being so warmly addicted to that great principle of self- 

Kvernmenc. Upon this foandation your fathers raised ■ home lo 
icdom more glorious than the world has ever seen. Upon lliia 
foundation you have developed it to a living wonder of Ihe world. 
Happy vour great country, Sir, that it was selected bv the b1eBsin|r 
of the Lord, lo prove the glorious pniclicabiliiy of a federative Union 
of mauy aovereigu States, all conserving their State rights and Iheir 
selt-goverament, and yet united in one. Every star lenming with 
iu own lustre, but all together one constellation on mankind's 
CBiwpy. 

Upon this foundation your country has grown to a prodigious 
power in a surpri-iiiigly brief period. Von have allracted power in 
that. Yotir Cunditrnental principles have eonqnered more in seventy- 
five years than Rome by arms in centuries. Your principles will 
conquer the world. By the glorious example of your freedom, weU 
&re, and security, maiiKind Is about to become ronsdons of its aim. 
The lesson you give lo hnmanily will not be hst, and the respect 
of the State rights in the Federal Government of America and in ila 
aevcral States, will become an instructive example for universal 
Wleraiion, forbesranre, and juslice, to rhe future Stsies snd Rrputt-^ 
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lies of Enrope. Upon this basis will be got rid of the mysterions 
qaeiition of language, and nationaliiies raised by the cunning despo- 
tisms in Europe to murder Liberty, and the smaller States will tiiid 
aecurity in the principles of federative union, while they will con- 
serve their national freedom by the principles of sovereign self-gov- 
ernment ; and while larger States abdicating the principles of cen- 
tralization, will cease to be a b1oi)d-field to sanguinary nsiirpation, 
and a tool to the ambition of wicked men, municipal institutions will 
insure the development of IocaI particular elements — Freedom, 
forro<^rly an abstract political theory, will become the household 
benciit to municipalities, and out of the welfare and contentment of 
all parts will flow happiness, peace, and security for the whole. 
That is my confident hope. There will at once subside the fluctua- 
tions of (xermany's fate. It will become the heart of Europe, not 
by melting North Germany into a Southern frame, or the South into 
a Northern ; not by absorbing historical peculiarities, by centralized 
omnipotence ; not by mixing in one State, but by federating several 
sovereign States into a Union like yours, upon a similar basis, will 
take place the national regeneration of the Sclavonic States, and not 
tipon the sacrilegious idea of Panslavism, equivalent to the omnipo- 
tence of the Czar. 

Upon a similar basis will we see fair Italy independent and free. 
Not Unity, but Union, will and must become the watchword of na- 
tional hollies, severed into desecrated limbs by provisional rivalries, 
out of which a flock of despots and common servitude arose. To be 
sure, it will be a noble joy to this your great Republic, to feel that 
the moral influence of your glorious example has operated in produ- 
cing this glorious development in mankind's destiny ; and I have not 
the slightest doubt of the efficacy of your example's influence. But 
there is one thing indispensable to it, without wnich there is no hope 
for this happy issue. This indispensable thing is, that the oppressed 
nations of Europe become the masters of their future, free to regu- 
late their own domestic concerns, and to secure this nothing is 
wanted but to have that fair play to all, and for all, which you, Sir, 
in your toast were pleased to pronounce as a right of my nation, 
alike sanctione'i by the law of nations as by the dictates of eternal 
justice. Without this fair play there is no hope for Europe— no 
hope of seeintr your princij/le spread. Yours is a happy country, 
gentlemen. You had more than fair play. You had active, opera- 
tive aid from Europe in your strujfgle for independence, which, once 
achieved, you so wisely n«<od as to become a prodigy of freedom and 
welfare, and a Book of Life to nations. But we, in Europe — we, 
unhappily, have no such fair play with us, against every palpitation 
of Liberty. All despots are united in a common league, and you 
may be sure despots will never yield to the moral influence of your 
frreat example. They hate the very existence of this exampla. It 
MteiMnowof tbairtboiuihtoandlJMiiioiibyBQftl^ T9' 
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stop its moral inflnence abroad, and to check its spreading develop- 
ment at h(>ine. is wimt they wish, instead of yielding to its influence. 
SVe will have no fair play. The Cossack already rules, by Louis . 
Napuleon*8 usurpation, to the very borders of the Atlantic Ocean. 

One of your ^reat statesmen — now to my sorrow bound to the sick 
Ded of advanced age — alas, that I am deprived of the ad\ice which 
his wisdom could have imparted to roe — ^your great statesman told 
the world thirty years ago that Paris was transferred to St. I'eters- 
burg. What would he now say, when Sl Petersburg is transferred 
to Paris, and Europe is but an appendix to Russia? Alas ! Europe 
can no longer secure to Europe fair play. Albion only remains. 
But even Albion casts a norrowful glance over the waves. Still we 
will stand our place, sink or swim, live or die. You know the word. 
It id your own. We will follow it. It will be a bloody path to 
tread. Despots have conspired against the world. Terror spreads 
over Europe, and antiripatin? persecution rules from Paris to Pesth. 
There is a gloomy silence, like the silence of nature before the ter- 
rors of a hurricane. It is a sensible silence, only disturbed by the 
thousand-fold rattling of muskets by which Napoleon murders the 
people which gave him a home when he was an exile, and by the 
groans of new martyrs in Sicily, Milan, Vienna and Pesih. The 
very sympathy which I met in England, and was expected to meet 
here, throws my sisters into the dungeons of Austria. Well, God's 
will be done. The heart may break but duty will be done. We 
will stand in our place, though to us in Europe there be no fair play. 
But so much I hope, that no just man on earth can charge me with 
unbecoming arrogance, when here, on this soil of freedom, I kneel 
down and raise my prayer to Grod — "Almighty Father of Humanity, 
will Thy merciful arm not raise a power on earth to protect the law 
of nations, when there are so many to violate it ?'' It is a prayer 
and nothing else. What would remain to the oppressed if they were 
not permitted to pray ? The rest is in the hand of God. 

Gentlemen, I know where I stand. No honor, no encouraging 
generosity, will make me ever forget where I stand and what is due 
from me to you. Here my duty is silently to await what you in your 
wisdom will be pleased to pronounce about that which public opinion 
knows to be my prayer and my aim, and be it your will to pronounce, 
or be it your will not to take notice of it, I will understand your will, 
and DOW before it with devotion, love, and gratitude to your generous 
people, to your glorious land. But one single word, even here, I 
may be permitted to say, only such a word as may secure me from 
being misunderstood. I came to the noble-minded people of the 
United States to claim its generous operative sympathy for the im- 
pending struggle of oppressed freedom on the European Continent, 
and I freely interpreted the hopes and wishes which these oppressed 
nations entertain, but as. to y^nr j^reat Republic, as a State, as a 
powsr on ssrtht I stand bsfors ths Btstssoisn, Ssnstors and Lsgfsls* 
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tore of that Repablic, only to ascertain from their wisdom and expe- 
Tience what is their judgment upon a question of national law and 
international right. I hoped, and now hope, that they will by the 
foreboding events on the other great continent, feel induced to pro- 
nounce in time thoir vote about that law and those rights, and I 
hoped and hope that in pronouncing their vote, it will be in the broad 
principles of international justice, and consonant witli their republi- 
can institutions and their democratic life. 

That is all I know and Europe knows — the immense weight of 
such a pronunciaii<»n from such a place. But never had I ih'» impi- 
ous wish to try to entangle this great Republic into difficulties incon* 
sistent with its own welfare, its own security, its own interest. I 
rather repeatedly and earnestly declared that a war on this account 
by your country is utterly impossible, and a mere phantom. I al- 
ways declared that the United States remained masters of their ac- 
tions, and under every circumstance will act as they judge consistent 
with the supreme duties to themselves. But I said and say that such 
a declaring of just principles would insure to the nations of Europe 
fair play in thoir struggle for freedom and independence, because the 
declaration of such a power as your Republic will be respected even 
where it is not liked ; and Europe's oppressed nations will feel cheered 
in resolution, and doubled in strength, to maintain the decision of 
their American brethren on their own behalf with their own lives. 
There is an immense power in the idea to be right, when this idea 
is sanctioned by a nation like yours, and when the foreboding future 
will become present, there is an immense field for private benevolence, 
and sympathy upon the basis of the broad principles of international 
justice pronounced in the sanctuary of your people's collective ma- 
jority. So much to guard me against misunderstanding. 

Sir, I must fervently thank you for tlie acknowledgment that my 
country has proved worthy to be free. Yes, gentlemen, I feel proud 
of my nation's character, heroism, love of freedom and vitality, and 
I bow with reverential awe before the decree of Providence which 
placed my country in a position that, without its restoration to inde- 
pendence, there is no possibility for freedom and the independence 
of nations on the European continent. Even what now in France 
is about to pass, proves the truth of this. Every disappointed hope 
with which Europe looked towards France, is a degree more added 
to the importance of Hungary to the world. Upon our plains were 
foaght the decisive battles for Christendom. There will be fought 
the decisive battle for the independence of nations, for state rights, for 
international law, and for democratic liberty. We will live free or 
die like men ; but should my people be doomed to die, it will be the 
first whose death will not be recorded as a suicide, but as a martyr- 
dom for the world ; and future ages will mourn over the sad fate of 
the Magyar race, doomed to pensh, not because in the nineteenth 
tentnry there was nobody to protect the laws of nature and of na- 
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tore't God. But I look to tlie taiun with eonfitoiioo n2 wtth hopiL 
Advemities manifold of .a tempnt-toaaed lUa^ codM, of eoorae, not 
fiul to impart a mark of cbeerfulneaa upon my baart, whieh, if not « 
aource of joy, is at laast a gaarantee agaiiwt •aogoiDe illu#ioiia. I, 
for mynelf, would not want the hope of auccoiM for doiiig what ia 
right to me. The sense of duty would aoffice. Therefore, when i 
hope, it has nothing in common with ihat despenite inatinct of a 
drowning man, who, half sonk, is stilK grasping at a atraw for be pu 
No ; when I hope, there is motive for the hc^. 

I have a steady (aith in prindples. i dare aay that experiene* 
taught me the logic of events, in connection with priociples. I have 
fathomed the entire bottom of this mystery, and was, I perceive, right 
in my calculations there, about once in my li&, I sapposed a pniw 
ciple to exist in a certain quarter, where, indeed, no principle p *x>vea 
to exist. It was a horrible mistake, and resulted In a horrible laaue. 
The present condition of Europe is a very conaeqaence of it ; bul 
precisely this condition of Europe proves, I did not wantooly soppoaa 
a principle to exist there, where I found none would have existed. 
The consequences could not liave failed to arrive as I have contem- 
plated them well. There is a providence in every fact. Without 
this mistake, the principles of American republicanism would, for 
a long time yet, find a sterile soil on that continent, where it was 
considered wi^idom to belong to the French school. Now, matters 
stand thus : That either the Continent of Europe has no future at all, 
or this future is American Republicanism. And who could believe 
that three hundred millions of that Continent, which is the mother of 
civilization, are not to have any future at all 7 Such a doubt would 
be almost blasphemy against Providence. But there is a Providence, 
indeed — a just, a bountiful Providence — I trust, with the piety of my 
religion in it ; I dare say my very humble self was a continual in- 
strument of it. How could 1 bo else in such a condition as I was — 
born not conspicuous by any prominent abilities ? Having nothing 
in me more than an iron will which nothing can betid, and the conr 
aciousuess of being right, how could I, under the most arduous cir- 
cumstances, accomplish many a thing which my sense of honest duty 
prompted me to understand ? 

Oh, there is, indeed, a Providence which rules, even in my being 
here, when four months a^ro I was yet a prisoner of the league of 
Euro()ean despots, in far Asia, and the sympathy which your {glori- 
ous |)eo|)le honor uie with, and the high benefit of the welct)me of 
your Congress, atHi the honor to be your gnest — to be ihe gu»*eit of 
your great Republic — I, the poor, humble, unpretending exile — ia 
there not a vi'ry iutel liable mauife.slation of Provid^nc^ in it ? — the 
more when i remeinbi>r that the name of your humble, but thankful 
guest, is, by the furious rage of the Austrian tyrant, to the gallows 
nailed. Your generosity is great, and loud your patriotism of repub- 
ISciui principles against despotism. I firmly trust to those principlea; 
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mad relying apon this very fact of yoar genefXMity, I my be pennit- 
tcd to aay that that respectable organ of the free press may be mis- 
taken, which annonnced that I considered my coming hither to be & 
ftilore. 1 conhdeoily trust that the nations of Korope have a future. 
I am aware that the future is contradicted. Bayonets may support, 
bat afford no chair to sit apon. I trust to the future of my native 
land, because I know that is worthy to have it ; and it is necessary 
to the destinies of humanity. I trust to the principles of repnblican- 
iam, whatever be my personal fate. So much I know, that my 
country will remember you and your glorious land with everlasting 
gimtatiule. 
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Tbe lile of General Xiubyette. Bj P. C. Hxju>. 
LET, autiior of the Life of Joeephiae. Anbmn: Derby <k 

MUler. 

A rmrj uMfbl tnd po|yatAr book Mr. HMuHey wm Hod that ho has here epnt forth. 
Though rather too eulogiatic, and wrhcen up lo a high pitch of patriociem, h uarrate« 
in a clear, eoetamed, and energetic hietory, the deeds of a remarkable man, placed io 
• remarkable poeiiion. Connected as he was wiih eome of the moet vtirnng inci- 
dents of our revulalionary era, and of two French expenments at imitation, his life 
introduces a great number of historic paaeages of extraordinary interest, which the 
graphic pen of Mr. Ileadlej preaenle in a highly dramatic ami spirited form. It will 
be read, and read with interest, by all who fake it up. The young, especially, will 
find It not only an enraging, but a very surresiiTe and useful work, coloring fnpor 
lant litstor eal (arts with ^ood moral and phifamhropk senilment. It is neatly pi intaC 
and does honor lo the ihnving inland dty it hula {tmn.—Nett York BvangtUtt, 

Mr. Headley h4a sketched in an easy and graeefal etrle the life of one whom Amec- 
Scans must ever delight to honor. The author has evidently formed a just concepiiflM 
of biography, and has avoided the extremes of barren detail, and of elaborate, fulsoni 
eulogy. There is hardly an siiempt at mere fine writing, but a very aueceeaful pw« 
trajiure ol tbe magnanimous General.— Aei« York Independtnt, 

•*Tho man of two worlds,* alike in his character, the unselfish incidents of his liftt, 
and his patriotic associates m ihe great events of his history, presented to Mr. Ileadley a 
grand theatre on which to develop his descriptive powers — and bis graphic pen luui 
Bot failed to hold up before the mental eye ofhis readers a full portrait of the remark- 
able man and his patriotic, f elf-sacnficing deeds. Few characters stand on the his- 
toric page so illustriously attired, from youth to old age, in the moral sublime, as tlis 
subject of this memoir. But the priceless beauiv of the work before us. is the high 
•etimate our author puts upon morality and religion, and the great lesson he ihut 
instills into the minds and hearts of his readers. The printing aiMi binding an aza- 
cuied in a neat and workooanlike manner.— CShris/Jan MvacaU. 

The name of Lafayette is so intimately linked with the history of onr Revolution, 
and en closely associated with that of Washington, that it is a matter of wonder that 
we have not long since had a memoir of his life tnat would do Justice to his career 
as a soldier and civilian, and give us the means of foniiing an intelligent, as well aa 
an admiring estimate of the true nobleness of his character. We luive, indeed, had 
biographies of the man, or compilations called such: but prepared with lilile refer- 
ence to chronological order, and doing but scant justice to that portion of bis historr 
not immediately connected with our struggle for political independence. Mr. Ilead- 
ley has therefore supplied, in tin's volume, a desideratum which many have felt, and 
given the vouth of our country the means of studying one of the purest models of 
chivalry that the world has ever seen. Lafhyette was no ordinary man. Ilis char- 
acter was singularly elevated, unselfish, and consistent, and no truer friend of liberty 
aver periled fortune and life in its behalf. It was not a mere romantic impulse that 
induced him to leave the honors and dslights of his native land, to share the hard- 
riiips and the perils of an infant nation battling against fearful odds for the boon of 
liberty: but a true devotion to the right, a manly ayinpaihy with the oppreseed, and 
a no less manly hatred of tyranny in all its fonns. The facta of his history, as de- 
tailed by Mr. Ueadley, show this. We are glad to have our mind refreshed wiili 
those details, and confess that our admiration of Lafayette has deepened with tha 
perusal of these pases. It is, therefore, with no emptv form of woids, but with an 
aamesiness bom of iliis admiration, that we commend Mr. Ileadley's work to tha 
American public, as the best biography of its illustrious subject that we have yal 
kad, and as wonhy of a place in the library of every American citizen. 

One word as to the general style of the publications of I>erby A. Miller, whose eiv 
larprise is fast gaining for them a conspicuous position among the book publishers 
•f our land. In neatnMs of typography, quality of paper, and beauty of binduif, 
their works will compare favorably with thoee of eastern publishers mnerally, and 
we notice a steady improvement in these particulars, as the circle of their bualneai 
wideoa and their lasues multiply. They oeoenre euctiai , and wa baliara that thav 
and aBtarpriaa will eonnaad iu SHmi ar i , 
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Boon SUSHTET RIBLUBltD BT DIRST * KOIXE. 

rhe Life of the Empresa Josephine, first w 
of Napoleon. By i*. C IIeaduit. l2mo., pp. : 
Derby, Milter it Ca, Auburn, Sew York. 



br •!»*■ (11 «W maa of Ui diu, lb 
jHi|ifaliH HaiBtd, in itaA mon Uthy uiu mqji 
DHH dUiluuUliM af Iwr bowl* cowmnom 
nljMl lur Untn|<hy. Mur OMinaln ban 



ilM if chaneui, w innaHiil ihi 
ika bar hBrtnirt, j*i i* ■ (iHt 



be Ma 

Tilnr vith iklJl itiil jDdcnMnL ilM 
than, n I* 4 book wvll worth t««^ 



m»nUi. mbCrb b« hu combliwl nM 

Mjlt It Aivvliif , elmnl, uiJ aftaa e'iKfi 

lii(. Ii mU iwi Ikilu uiiMi ih< piibli 

of IlM bmb, iilibaiJinUceui ibipniii 

viih Uh intHtueilontafibt pnvaruiV ciiy in i 

lini hvnruior jDH|thln*« Hiowliw ■ hhuij at \ 

Cnudast of hn clHneut.— WuaJivwi tTMm. 

II linnt wiihani lu iqxrkllrK rBma. Oceulnriil Buhnof Ihoogbt mak* (han*. 
dtr pauta uj cnnlttmplaia iheir Crnibnaaa uitl baaiiif , and ravcal a welt-cuir^ niii4 
In i^mpaihT with lu iwiblaal human Inlta, Ln cinaa communlgD with iba f Lortaa of 
nature Uil Mil, mo, la nippilf choaan. Vrbn baa not lalt a linpHoi, naullat^ 
nnlallMbla Inianai (n iba hifhl/ aitranrdliuir; anal tragic eamr of ilw Bmpiaa 
iiHiphln* 1 Wnulit li AM aiwnd Uita iwUea too far, wa dwiiU :tka to uneb ik* wiM 
pmndnam of iha muj aTaiunil iia— «»a whicb BiartaJ iha hMorr ot tbM raniail^i 
■hiaehtkl DrannamlUsn. la gaia lor a mDmanl ii|<(ni[ll* naciUaunf du nf har d» 
tinjr» aad Iracaita lumiiKHia aaeani from Iba varual daplhaor apHiniiiff ftonmaiif 
deaywiri Ln iha tofllaal plnacl* of worldly aplandar and nik>wn, whara am ffnafias 
Ira a momanl iha llHiing phaiiiom of luppiinB, onV "> iDb »fa tnut iha amv 4 



r rearlablo form lo IhLa inlaraaLlDC voluma, and wa chwfuUr CQ 

w of a htngnph; or ihla imponun and lni«n*liii( p««inv*> 
iiMartp. iliiiliM. uul to conganial la Ibt aplril of her U"^ ~ •■■' 
a popular aijla, and af IbaL riaw of 
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^ . . . . . I GMBT, wail-«VB> 

(aiiwl uul auaflni tvlt— avidaoitT aautuinlni ■ wum •parabulw arbltaubiM% 

■nil (llfatu Iha •uGllmliT and parity ef bar lini. Trealinf oTnu of Iha n — ' 

lani apnr.ha of FreiHii blaiofr, iba work la flna]|r adawtd lo anlM Iha Inia 
reailsr, and lo aupplr ■ hinJ and dogrc* of inrarmalion nol nadlli uxo 
_L — I, .-^ hirtlfj fail of proTlDf ■ hif bly populaJt aa ll ka a blchlj 



iplrilof her tUa,aatbtot 

.. _,.^ Ibal iriawof cha au^act 

Mr. Baadlaj wcliai In a clear, wall-MMi 

i_i i_.i fil-T„|,j,— 
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nart.-N. Y. Evmteli 
Thewrii.rnrihiihoal 
bitUanbali" <"Wuhi> 



other of 1. T. neaAler, Ihi author of " Nipolenn and 
Hi liii flDHbrala,^' Ac. There b a airunir llamtly r^ 
le lualiilei wlikb ban (Iten lucb • wile olebriw 
In ihi one, ■earn is ba fUllr enjnTnl by Ibe other. Both hniiben en cbanelerlaed 
by ihal peculiar TlrMMia end, toioaraak, fmniaffy of aljle wbieh al»a)« liwlaai 
b»<i< nailabia an-l Intereniiig. The "Lira of Joaepbina" Lm a m aa mnch of ibia|». 
eu liar charm. The author Bu at udlBd hit aubject well and canld bvdiy ban chMM 

Irutia plinitr,— ihan ihiwilc of a Fntieh nablernan.— ■nun (■>• 



Ihmiied Bmpreaand npudiaiadwila. Joaaptiuia waa In many nqiacia k ■ 



BOOBS SKOJUnT FOBIJBHKD BT DIIBT A lOUUnL 

The Toimg Iiadies' Book, or Principles of Fe- 
male Eduoation. By William Uosmsk, £ditor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate. 

We are puzzled to know what to think ofthfa book. There are iro mnnj thfn^ In 
It thai we eo highly apf)ruve. as^ociaieJ wiih fo many thiiic» thai we canno( bniif 
ourselves lu like, and vet we fail to Jiisiily our dislike by arsunienl9 raiislaciory to 
ourselvee ; «o ihai ihe D(m>Ic, lir.c ihe dreams of the old kii:ge, troubles ui*. It M iina 
of tho^e biM>kd with which, front Ic^tg eAiablMJied prejudiceji, ii l<i quite natural to 
find fault; but altempti* to overthriw the novel pofitiuns which you deem faiilt- 
worihy, will lie found a tank not quite so easy. It is a book m advance ol the iim**ii, 
anil fnun the ability wiili which it is written, it is as well calculated to advance iha 
age by correcting Fome of iis most seruuisevih, as any volume wc have read lu man^ 
a riay. It is a volume too, from ihe subject on which it treats, that will he faulted 
and reaii. and read the more easerly, |)erhapa from bein^ found fault with We «em 
that its sales ^ve already advanced to the third thousand, though hut just iwued 
from ihe press. It is most elegantly got up. — Michigan Ckriatian AdoocuiB. 

Thifl Is an elegantly printed rolume, the production of the pen of the eiUtnr of th« 
Northern M. E. Churcn. It is written in a style clear and earnest, ami in a spirit 
which aims to adjust the education of woman to the principle! of the Bible and iha 
Drugreasiva apirii of the age — Southern ChrUtian Advocate, 

He insista, with proprietr, on the opening of our highest literary instUationa, 
equalljr to the dauKntent and sons of the people. The crowning peculiarity of th« 
work IS its repudi'ation o( the unnatural practice of obstetrics by men. In other 
words, the repulsive practice of man-midwifery, — which is a modem intrusion ur'oa 
female sanciiiy, originating with, and auauined by the refinement of a liceiitiuoa civw 
iJization, and renuil«> ignorance. 

In every other resfiect, the work is equal to anything yet published, and la thia ImI 
named feature it claims special favor. — TrueWetteyan. 

Mr. Hoemcr takes a comprehensive view of his subject. Tie treats of social, moral, 
in'elleciiial, iihysicai, domesiic. civil, and ornamental education. IIis virws ara 
chHractcnzed by great pertinency, freahnesfi.. and force. There are some to| ic« of 
much imfHirianre and etiual driicacv which he discusses alike with pp»prieiy and 
])<>int. The work is excellent throughout ; we know of none of the same cl'u«« whicli 
IS better. The vounis^ lady who is made familiar with its leasoua will be the wumt 
and better through lile, for them. — Ziun'e Herald. 

This hook is cood enoueh in its looks, hut unfortunate in its title. Sb tmteh of 
nently printed and tfilt-edgni nomtense has been olfereil to the readintr public under 
the same, or similar insipid titks. that we concluded to let thii* lie on the table. Rut 
afier^everal days, a reflecii(*n calletl it up. Can the editor of the Northern Chnstiao 
Advocate write a b^iok of three hundred paees, l6mo., without any valuable ideas ia 
it ? can he po^Hbly do it 7 We will open and see. WomanV SHrial, Moral, IntellecU 
ual. Physical, Domestic, Civil, and Ornamental Education are ireatetl of. Ii will ba 
seen that these divisions exhaust the subject. Of the first three the author, for iha 
n\n^ pHrt, agrees with the sound ireneral opinions already obiaininc in ChriHtendoin. 
On the fifth there is much excellent common sense claimed lor the business of hou.'«e* 
wi'ery. The author pmperly ennobles ii, and the ladies should thank him for it. 
The " ffude wife*' is no common jpersim. The Ornamental branch of the suhjuci re- 
minds us of the sase counsels of^ Bishop Audrew on Family Govsniment: iHithiitg 
better need be said of it. 

The chaf>ter on Physical Education is Ihe chapter of the book. Doubtless it waa 
in the author's mind thn gfnn-iden of the whole — the nucleus aroiuvl which iha 
other chapters and sections chrystalired. lis maintains that some lemHles sluMild ha 
encoiingeii to ncqiiire a sufficient meilical eifiicathin to manasre the di'*eaie'< /f rt«//Vir 
tfi their sex. To them he would consign enpecially the ohKtetrical department (if tha 
faf uliT. Mi'^s Black well. M. D., is brought favorably to notice ; and the fact is also 
noted that within the last two years, two female metlical colleses have been esiab- 
lishetl — one at Boston and the other at Philadelphia. The moral beanns*of ihia 
•ubiect are diaciissed with great force by Mr. Hoemer, and with equal jiistnesa. Wo 
wish that in pamphlet formf this chapcar eoald ba circulatad ihroufh tha omatiy^— 
iVtHt Orfaona CkriMUm Adrttnit 
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Xlifi XJ.ves of 3SBxy and -SEaztlia, mother and 
nrife of WaxlL-ugton : b^ Miir^jarct C. Cookiii^ 
wiLli u a/Ltd purtraii, Itiiw^ scwIa cluh. 




Boon RlGlMTLT FDBUBHI0 WT DnMr A "^-"f^ 

Golden Steps to Respeotabllityi XTsefhlxiesis and 

Happiness ; being a series of Lectures to the youth of 
both sexes on Character, Principles, Associates, Amuse* 
znentSy Religion, and Marriage. Bj John Mathsr Aubtih: 
Derby, Miller <fe Co., Auburn, 1850. 243 pp. 

The author of thi* book is a writer of superior attraction, and has here selected • 
■ubjeci of deep inieresL Couid the youth of the country be induced to exchange the 
Buiiitine, I.ippard, ai^ Ingraham literature of the day, for such reading as this, the 
benefits to iliemselvesand society would be incalculable. — Lockport Courier. 

We honor the heart of the writer of this Tolame as well as his head. He has hert 
addressed an earnest and nunly appeal to the young, every page of which ( rovee hia 
iincerity and his desire for their welfare. The subjects treated of inihe diflbreai lee- 
tvres are those indicated on the title page. Integrity and rirtae, usefulness, trutk 
•nd honor, are the ** Golden Siepe " by which the young may ascend to respectability, 
osefulness, and happiness. We irtist the seed thus sown will not be without ill finii^ 
■nd thai his readers will imbibe the spirit of the motto be has choeea 

** Onward ! onward 1 toils despising, 
Upward ! upward ! turn thiae eyes, 
Only be content when rising, 
Fix thy goal amid the skies.*' 
^Atbaa^ Slate RegUter, 

Ths work of Mr. Austin, written in a pleasing style, and nenrous and pointed ia its 
argumentation, will hold a prominent petition among the fortunate endeavors by 
whtch the rising generation are u> be Influenced. The volume before us is beautiful 
In its exterior, and this, combined with the aim of the author, in which he has admi- 
rably succeeded, will give it a wide range, and secure for it, we liope, an invaluable 
tnfluence.—Bu^ci/o Chrietian Advacate, 

A plain, familiar, forcible exposition of the duties and responsibilities of Youth, 
which can hardly be read without exerting a salutary and lasting influence. Judging 
from tlie popularity of Mr. Austin's former worlcs, we predict for it a wide dreulao 
iUm.—New York Tribune. 

If the precepts eloquently and forcibly urged In these pages could be brooght homo 
and impreseed upon the minds of the mass of youth in our land, they would confei 
lasting and incalculable benefits upon the rising generation. We cordially commend 
this work to the attention of the young and all who have charge of them. 

The publishers ha\e executed their work admirable, and have brought out an ole 
gant and beautiful book. Their work will compare favorably with any of the Me« 
York houses.— TVey PoeL 

• The following extract has refertnea to the ** goldsa iCspi>* of Iks TnMem of Ik 
r^iid States, MiUaxd FillBora >-<8s« ptgt M.) 



BOOKS UCXXTLT PVSUSBID BT VMSKT h Mlin 

The Odd Fello'ws' Aanilet : or the pri&c^ites ffOdd 
Fellon&lup denned ; Ihe obJcctionB to the order aaewtmi i 
snd its fidrantsges maintaiited; with an address to ibe pub- 
lic, ite ladies, and the order. By Rev. D. W, Buaroi, Pm- 
tor of iJie M. E. Chutth, and P. G. of Osco Lodge, Xo. 90t, 
at Aubura, N. Y. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IFTHIS BOOK IS NOT 
RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON OR 
BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPY OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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